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NEW ROUTES FOR COMMERCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Retrospect— Assam Tea for ThUjet— Start for Calcutta — ^I'he ‘ Clan 
Alpine ’ — Fire I Fire tiitruggW for Boats — Brave Chinese Women- • 
I'he Steamer Savcd~Sliipa’ Boat!^ 

It was in the firm belii^f that th6 extension of liritish 
commerce in China could alone lead to the e.stablishmcnt 
of that industrial progress among her people which i.s 
required to save thefn from decay as a nation, that the 
writer started from Shanghai on a pioneering journey. 
The object of this was, if possible, to determine a prac- 
ticable trade route betiyfeen India and China, w^hereby 
the millions of these |j.eigh,b6ufing giant empires might 
enter into commercial Int^tourse. The details of that 
journey have been already submitted to the pubBcv 
but *in order to make clear the motive of the travel 
described in these pages, I ,tnay r^l| th^.Tact tbat/St the 
end of six months, after passing the Empire 

of China, from east to west, traversmg 

B 



2 PreBntinary. 

ablc^. snowy ranges of Eastern Thibet, and running the 
gau^fet among the nomad. Mongol banditti infesting the 
valleys of this wild frontier tegion, I found myself at the 
town of Bathaiig, some t\v^ hundred miles from Sudiya, 
the frontier po.st of Northern ' Aa^-atn. Although the 
journey had demonstrated d)e impracticability of a trade- 
route over the rugged mountains^ co\{ercd with perpetual 
snow, 3'ct a iiatur^wish to be the first Englishman 
who liad penetrated overland from China to India 
prompted the attempt to complete the interval which lay 
bctwtx'n Bie^harrg and Sudiya. This attempt \yas foiled 
by. the combined action of Chinese jealousy and the 
intolerance of the Lamas of Thibet. 

For many centuries Chini^, has supplied Thibet with 
six or eight million pounds of brick tea annually. This 
article being a nccessai'^t)f4ife to.;):hc Thibetans, the 
Cfiinose Ciovernmcnt, who hold the wholesale monopoly 
of the export tea trade, have granted the retail nioiioi)oly. 
to the Lania priests, who, by this means, Iiold the lay 
population of Thibet at their mercy. Thus the Chinese 
protect their trade, and the Lamapi'iests their religious 
and political influence over the Thibetans. It is plain, 
therefore, that tlie opening up;pf commercial intercourse 
with the Europeans of Assiam, th^. tea garden of India, 
would /threaten at once the trade and the 

priesterstftof lyamanisth; the Ei^lidvptoneer of commerce 
must th^efone be pr^nteii from reaching India at' any 
hazard'. by two hundred Lama 

soldiers, my rWte, and ultimately 

throvnt into ?^^pi^¥prison ,ia-‘.Tthe.ci^ of Wcisec foo, 



Assam Ted' for Thibet. 3 

from which, having been rescued by the interference of 
some friendly tribes, I retraced my steps to Sluifc^hai.. 

While travelling in Thibet/> I had been struck with the 
vast importance of thi^ tea^trade between that country 
and China, and noy/ the project of diverting at least a 
considerable portiori trade to Assam from China 

forced itself upon me as at all events to be attempted. . 

A few \v(ccks spent at Shah^lmh amidst the kind hos- 
pitality of many. warm removed all traces 

of the hardships: endured durihjg tlw previous twelve- 
months, and I found 'myself already impatient to begin 
to attack Thibet bn the side of Assam, hoping that th(’ 
espionage of the ^Chinese mtght be evaded, and the way 
prepared for such ihtetjpours^" betw^fen Our Indian tea 
garden and Thibet as might hereafter ^ result in an 
exterisive trade. 

As .Calcutta was to be.the,startingrpoin^ it wms nccesr 
sary to conduct thither my party, consisting of four 
individuals. iMrsf, faithful George Philip, a. Chiiiest 
Christian, who, as interpreter, had :sharcd all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the -previous journey, but who. 
nothing daunted by . perils, eagerly volunteered tc 
accompany his masterfpn the new undertaking. Next, 
a Thibetan boy, iia^i^.^.Masu, about fourteen years ol 
age, who coufd and whom I had pur 
chased of his taels.* An assistani 

interpreter was add^, pitted. .Owhalee^. a Mahou^dan 
from Bombay,^ wbp^*''* Saving' 
native arniy ‘at.'Hahkbtv, 

A ^ equal 



4 Preliminary. 

«'uui might thus prove a useful auxiliary in case of 
jxjssibJd?^ intercourse with Mahoniedans from- Yunnan. 
Lastly, a Chinese lad, named Lowtzang, who- was en- 
gaged to act as general servant. 

A free passage having been offered to myself and 
followers to ITong Kong by the kindness of my friend 
Mr. Dexwcll, of the American firm, Messrs. A. Heard & 
Company, we embarked on board the good steamer 
‘ Erl King,* and arrived safely at that port. I Icrc wc 
transhipped ourselves to the ‘ Clan Alpine,* bound for 
Calcutta, berths on board of this vessel having been 
l)Iaced at my disposal. 

In these days of steam and travel, a voyage down the 
treacherous China Sea, through the Straits of Malacca, 
and up the Gulf of Bengal, is looked upon with as little 
interest as a trip across the German Ocean, save when 
tlif' traveller chances to encounter one of the * spccialit<5s * 
of tliose seas in the shape of a tai-fung,* or cyclone ; 
then lie feels conscious of such an awful warring 
of the elements, and such an intense desire to avoid 
like encounters for the future, as is sufficient to invest 
his voyage with an interest never to be forgotten. 

Our voyage to Calcutta, though it was not rendered 
exciting by at tai-fuhg (as these convulsions of Nature 
only occur during the three bot months of June, July, 
and Atig^^t),;has, nevertheless, indelibly impressed 
H -If on my l^ind; 

We,j^ behtod us two days, and 

the good lookedi as I watched 

Tyj^hpim. , 
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lur by the light of a full moon fi«>m a scat in one of the 
quaitcr boat^ like 4»omc sporting niammolhi oiling along 
the smooth suiface of the sc«i. 

It was a fine night, calm and quiet ; even the booming 
sound of the paddles, as they beat the w.iler, seenud less 
loud than usual. Ah! those glorious tropnal nights 
spent on the ocean; who can remember them without 
unconsLiously recalling their soothing effect ^ On this 
evening I ictircd to my cabin, feeling calmer than usual, 
for the cool and pleasant night had succeeded .in t\- 
cecdingly hot day. The long hours of the niglil had 
passed, and I \\as lying in that state between wakin,, 
and sleeping, wherein sounds, though heard indrsluiell} , 
seem to repeat them.selves like' echoes— 'sometimes neai, 
at other times far off. 

In this way I had heard eight bells (four oVloek) 
struck, and the soft sound seemed floating aw.iy in llu 
distance', when, in horrible contrast, an agonised' yJl 
eause'd me to leap from the berth, and lush on deck 
scaiLcly awake. All was .still ; but, looking towards the 
foicpait of the vessel, I saw issuing fioni the iotehatch- 
way a long, blight column of fire. The shriek of * Ilo ! ’ 
(‘ Fire ’ ’) which had roused me, had been uttered by one 
of the two hundred Chinese pas.sengcrs on board. 

Fascinated fe)r a tiaomcnt, I could not take' my gaze 
off the' flame as it leaped up i>crpendicularly through the 
calm morning air, while a lurid glare, li^htin^ up t < 
decks, grew in brightness as the flame increased in 
volume and roar. 

Suddenly I spoke, as though dddr^lng some one at 
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»iy el|^W, /We are bn fire;’ then slowly deluded to>the 
cabin ■; having dl'csscd cariefnl|y, and secured- «\y paper^ 
watch, and revolver, I retutped' to the deck; %herc now 
coi;ifusion and terror reigned, 

>, Above the inoan|ng ahd.scrcaiijjiBfl^bf some twenty 
Chinese women gathered abottV the cabin door, was 
heard the hoarse but loud voice- of idije. captain giving 
orders to the crew of C^tassces running'^out the decks, 
who, with terrified faces, rendered hidebus b)^ die glare 
of the fire., looked, like demons attending, on the fire-god, 
busy with thejdestruction of our vessel* I could not 
remain idle amidst such a ;wenc, so hurried fp'mard to 
the captain, Vho . stood,- pale but stern, direc,ting.the 
working 'of tlie fire-engines, and asked him if I could be 
of any use. Without taking lus ey^ off the fiamie which 
shot iip through the hatchway in one unbroken roaring 
column,' twenty feet high, he jtold me* to 'go and look 
after the Chinese women, and keep them quiet ; having 
received his orders, -I felt from &at moment quite cool, 
and returned to the stern of the steamer. ' 


It was just daylight, and the women recognising me 
at once-surrounded attfi, clung' K>j|tie with all the energy 
of despair. ■ .'They were' ' now; jj^fj^^j^uiGt and dumb 
witli tef^r^while one or tw<).ofi$j^'^%^^Omeh in hoarse 
udiisp4fi^^^^/tnbto saye comfort 

the I fq%»t;' succeeded 

in - 

' r -'that their 

only -sa^^lliii^^^i^i^ectiy 
a slight'^Hie^iOi^l^^hmg tsdl cblumit 
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of fla,me stifl roaring<^rom the, hold of the vessel, and 
forced,tt;dowh\yai-ds along tlie deck. This drove the 
crewi hijtherto engaged wit^ #e fire-engines and buckets, 
towaWjs th^ stern.. A^ '^e^heat b£ the Same reached us, 
the calmness of gave way, and, mixing with 

the now panic-stncK^c^w and Chiiiameo, they rushed 
to the boats. 


The scene that-.'ifSiiSue^ the boats were 

.'v '■* V V, V '*_ • * 

crowded.wilh twice. ^ many ^ they ^ could carry, and 
dozens.of poor wretches,, fearful ' left' th^>.|shbuld be left 
behind,. ftill,.stfuggied 'to get in, while fortunate 

occu|^nts,J^isted them md^-savagely.- 
seeing that k ypuld useless to enter any of the 
boats,. I, stood ah4 .co^t^naplatcd, the awful struggle for 
safety.^- 

All order mid^ . liis^pline were at: an end; those 
of the crew \ftio.c^ld. succeed in getting into any of 
the boats made ffairtic^^orts to.l(Wer^(^,into the sea ; 
each, man worked ' iridep^d^tly of the other, so that 


some of the boats jvere dropped the davits and 
smashfid on touqjhiog, the w^er, ,wl^ another, suddenly 


in the waves. ; boats .in tlie ship were thus ', 

rendered, usei^^^hl^“^re.:tKah 4 hundred ,creatuf«'. 
were hanging Inen-i^jps,: and 
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boat,' lyiilg on the guards of the paddle-box, had so far 
resist$id tbc efforts of the people to launch her. When 
it appeared certain that Hie last and best, boat in the 
ship was in danger of being lost, I hurried fot^varf to the 
captain, who, with the European .^H^ers and engineers, 
were still bravely struggling witn the flames, and told 
him that five boats were useless, and the last one in a 
fair way of being disabled ; when he heard this he rushed 
aft to the arm rack, and bade me and my three Chinese, 
who kept clos'e to us, and were"^ perfectly calni.'to arm 
ourselves with cutlasses and guard the lifeboat until his 
return. 

• - - ’V 

There were two other passengers on board, so these 
gentlemen, together with myself and /ollowcrs, after a 
short struggle witli the men who were making .fj^ntic 
but idiotic efforts to launch the boat, succeeded in keeping 
possession of her until the captain and some of the 
engineers came, and in a cool manner set to work to 
launch her. This was soon effected, and six .men were 
thrown into her, including ra/; Chinese followeis, The 
captain then desired his three passengers to follow, and 
placed me in chaise,, with.ordm to pull off from .the 
ship, aha, comniand^ me ndt fo approach until he 
beckhned. > H* oflic^rs, then;%;unied to the fire. 

got awiay- lrom; yells and 

. cursesj'pfew^ op board vKerei’qre^i&^/imd a hundred 
hands to return,. and 

others minutes that we. 

’ lay j^inful I a number' 

of- :left th^e with no 
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The Steamer'Saved. 

other alternative than death by iire or watpr, while we 
in the boat \vere at least only exposed to gradual starva- 
tion on the open sea, ^ ' 

Any impitlse to tiy and ' save the lives of tliosc on 
board was stifled’*^^',the knowledge tliat if our boat 
approached the side pf. the vessel a hundred dc.speratc 
creatures would thrbw' themselves into it and swamp her. 
Thus for nearly two hours did we- lie off the burning 
ship, watching the nuddened antics' of .those despairing 
ones on her decks. 

In the meanwhile we were joined by anotHpr boat, one 
of those swamped in launching, which had been baled 
out by the Chinese women, a number of whom, clinging 
to the davit ropeS) gallantly helped thetrisclves, while a 
, crowd of men ran about the. dedcs utterly, hclplc.ss. I 
was greatly pleased to see the women comparatively safe 
under the care- of the tiiird office^. Their, bravery in 
rescuing this boat was grand ; they had. run great risk in 
the succe.ssful attempt, Poly of the twenty 

on board was drowned; ■ . . . 

At last the volume of smoke from the vessel began to 
clear away, and we could ^ee ;.the 'Europeans calmly at 
work about the dtxfe't 'sfibrtly. the smoke died away 
altogether. Then out from the plucky men 

who had saved .nUc^^|i^ theTdames, and the captain. > 
hailed us from thet ^ra^Elel&bki ■ On', gpiog alongside he 
told us that the steaSi^^_^d,a'g^t deidpf 'wat^^^er,^ 
and to prevent the^’^i^^ 

necessary ^at her; ' 

pump the^'^ater out'?' " ' ' " ' 
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told thiis welconte ';n$ws, he desired tnc topoll 
rpvl^<-^d :'picfc up M man;^ of the .p^j>lj|.",whQ;;,were 
doating abbpt;on Oara. spars/ &c,'i ■ ^ ■;^ '<iouldvtakc 
into the lifch^t. ; This peasant tasi^and we soon 
had pitr hoat so full were dbiiged to 

make for the steainerj whldh stfiam^. found' u^' iii a circle, 
to get rid of out living freight.: done, we picked 

up the rest, and then were taken bn i^at'd . agai^ 

The vessel looked a w^'eck, but -She was^sq^ cleaned 
up, and b^" n^h 'we were steaming dbj^j^'bn pur.yoyage. 

From subscejuent inqui'rics it 'was S^ce^teed. that . the 
fire orighuil^d .in the, fofe-hold, whic^^^^^'llied with 
crates of Chinese tfoCkeiyware packed wM strkw, and 
among tlie^e.§ Cblcstial had stowed him„^f d«i:?^.foir the 
purpose of^eojpyihg his • qpiam.. smQ^4 and 
lamp used., for lighting’ the opium haying been' hfver- 
turned aftbrhe fell a?Iecp, set hre to th'ditfaw.-. ' ^ 
Cortsidering the leii^h of tifne that the fire .hurned. 


and the . cbinhustible material yhi^h fpd it, the ship 
-aufifjsiiti^ 'little- dam^c ; the woodwork of 'her fbfe com- 
nearly all burnt, some of the beams nearly 
i thr6U^( while. the • deck ,«ome^ places was warped, 


to. ,havp 




ifB>l?|^^'bf;3ijfe'.,would, 
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ShiJ>s' Boats. 

bravery of the European officers on boaid, as fine a 
vcsbcl as ever floated would have been lost, and, in all 
human probability, I should not have lived to tdl tlie 
tale, for we were three hundred miles from the nearest 
land. ' 

Considering the number of souls constantly afloat 
on the ocean, hundreds of miles away from land, and 
the accidents so frequently occurring which render the 
safety of tlie passengms dependent on boats, a biicf 
digression, on the subject of ships’ boats may be ex- 
cused. 

Having made perhaps as many as thirty voyages in 
as many different ships, I have ncvfer felt in any one 
case that, had it been necessary to take to the boats, we 
should have been saved by them. 

Twice I have bcenln a position in which it was necessary 
to lower boats. Once On a voyage up the China Sea, 
when, our vessel having struck on a coral reef off the 
Paracel group of islands, two of the three boats on 
board were lowered, but one had the plug out, and 
filled before she got away from the ship's side, and the 
otlicr was so leaky that two men were kept baling the 
whole time that she Whs employed in laying out an 
anchor. _ t ^ , 

In the case of the ^ Cbn Al{>inc,* although her boats 
were, fitted With oa^a)’niaats, water and'}M|i^r4 
there was neither btUfid nor water oh boanl^ or^fan> 
and if the fire had ire alitii^,a|^ly 

have had 'time or o||^^^ity to .get 
board. 
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single boat iji the ship has been in readiness for 
lowering, and many times oh board bur 'great ocean 
steamers I' have.trembl^ at the knowledge that much 
precious time would ibe lost In, provisioning boats. Were 
any emergency to requu-e, theif use: . . 

I often thought .that the pleasure of the voyage 
would have beea greater had I hhown that every boat 
had bread and water in her. Thdre isho reason why every 
ship’s boat should hot be fitted up with oars, masts, 
and air-tight provision lockers, kejrt constantly full ; nor 
why a weekly inspection of boats shduld not take place 
o.n bpard of every ship, especially on.puf m^ri' steamers, 
and the result of such inspection be entered in the log- 
book, on the responsibility of the captain,- It. wpuld 
add to the efficiency of the boats in case' of heed, which 
is greatly to be desired. V \ ' 

, In less than ten days after the occurrence of the file 
we arrived at Calcutta, where I was soofi hospitably 
entisrtained by one of the merchant' princes of Ipdla. 
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A SPORTINa EPISODE, 

Indian Onent'il Charatter — IntruvlucClon to Xjon\ Viceroy on 

Tiadc-ioutcs - A Shooting Evpulition The C imp— Pijp.tK king 
Chase of a l.eopard— A Rrave old Boar- My hrsl 1 iger— A dcspLi lU 
t harge— The Wounded Mahout— ^Return. 

Ir wds just ten years since I had quitted India, as 
a very young man, carrying away loose and hastily- 
formed impressions 6f the country and people. Amongst 
the most distinct remembrances of that first visit were 
those whicli probably most young men take with them 
after a year or two spent In the country, namely, that it 
IS veiy hot, and that mosquitoes and niggers were created 
solely for the annoyance of Europeans. Even now, my 
opinion aS to tlie final cause of the insect is unchanged , 
but with regard to the nigger he exists no more in my 
mind ; in his stead there is the man, representative of 
the millions who'collectively compose a great, industrious, 
and peaceable people. 

This change in opinion a^ to the native of In^ia 
not the result of impfeSSlons hastily formc^oa' i|j{|ln 
landing in the country, but rt^her the cooct^^kt^9cfj^e<l 
from a long intercourse 'witk the people 4jr'’ntt|WiW 
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Oriental countries— the Burmese, Malays, Chinese, and 
Japanese. 

Residence among them, and also a slight kao^ledge 
of their languages, jhave enabled me to appreciate the 
Oriental character. Everywhere superstitious, more or 
less ignorant, and extremely sensitive to the slightest 
wrong ; when rpused by real or fancied injustice, or an 
insult to their religious prejudices, turbulent, and cruel in 
the extreme ; but where governed with justice and properly 
protected, always peace-loving, indus^;rious, law-abiding, 
and contented. Nowhere in the East will this opinion 
receive stronger confirmation than in British India, in 
spite of occasional llaslies from the fast-eXpiring flame 
of f.maticism, and the excusable pride of th® rising 
gcncraUot), conscious of its growing freedom fiom»tbe 
ptcjudico and ignorance of ages. 

Some may consider the mention of these impressions 
of Oriental cliaractcr somewhat stale and unprofitable, 
but they are recorded under the deep convictinit that to 
this view of the Oriental cliaractcr, and by acting on it, 
are owing the success and safety with which I have 
travelled amongst many peoples and tribes of Asia. 

A day or two after arriving at Calcutta, an official 


invitatipb to dine at Government' House, l^rotight me, for 
into personal intci^ibe With that distiii- 
the lamented' Mayo. Death 

the prhilego pdj^ng, without being 
ihehr.ttii^bute of adminttioa to 

mtat^ of ^ Ulus- 
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Interview with Earl of Mayo. 


triQu$ statesman, \vhich combined to cliat many stories 
of thq travels in Chin* of whicU he had heard, and the 
hopes of the projected joqroey. While expressing his 
regret that the Government could not identify itself w ith 
this scheme, he displayed the warmest interest in the 
question of tiadci-rontes between China and India, and 
dcsited my attendance the ne^ day for a more thorough 
discussion of the subject. 

Attending at Government House at the time ap- 
pointed, I found his Excellency and several distinguished 
oiHaals of his Goveinmcnt ready to enter upon the sub- 
ject, the importance of whidi had tviduitly impttssed 
itself on the great mind which then influenced the 
destinies of India, IIis Excellency at-once led the nay 
to a table, on which Uy a Luge map of Asia, and for 
nearly an hour shatply catechised me on all the countiics 
I had visited. 


Population, product^ routes, rivers, and mountains 
were all noticed with an accuracy which showed a 
knowledge of Asiatic geogiaphy very unusual; never 
before or since have I' convciscd with any ptmiouit 
the sulqeet of trade-routes in Asm, who was mou- 
completely at home on this tc^ic tlian Lord Mhyo. .At 
the termination of the ‘intei view, his lordship thanked 
me for the information aflbrdcd, and, with a warm 


of the hand, assuitijl me of his hearty good 
my 'iutiuc success. ^ i 
j. While wilting aiVer a i?fst^ ^ 

imposed tok of tiy^^t^oariy 
mcrce to jnore 
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in the remembrance that my humble endeavours gained 
the sympathy and approval of so great a man as the 
late Lord Mayo. 

As business would compel me to remain in Calcutta 
for a month or so, before finally setting out, my host 
piopostd a shooting expedition up country; and as 
Rengal tigers wore to be our game, I eagerly cmbiaced 
the oppoitunity of seeing a little tiger-shooting. 

The distiict of Maldah was to be the scene of our 
exploits, and the other members of the party were to 
icnde/vous on the banks of the Ganges, al)ovc Rampore 
Bolcali, fiom which point wc wcic to shoot along the 
banks of the river inland, as far as the luins of the old 
city of Maldah. 

All preparations having been made, Mr. Skinner and 
myself left Ctilcutta by rail, and at the end of a day s 
journey, visited one of his indigo plantations, near 
the b«inks of the Ganges ; a shoit ride next morning 
brought us to the river, where a large boat awaited us, 
cmbiuking on boatd of which we continued up river, 
and«reached the rendezvous late in the afternoon. 

Several of the parly had already arrived, and the 
camp, wliich was pitched under some large tamarind 
trees Oft the river bank, presented a most lively scene. 

In ftfid out of a spacious teftt erected’ under the shade 
of one of the largest trees, the native servants w^erc 
hurrying in all the bustle of preparing dinner for* the 
,twcn elephants, lazily swinging 
Iheir hf th^Jr noisy mahouts, were 

trees. In the back- 
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ground were the horses of our party picketed in twos 
and tiirees, with their syces rubbii^ them down, while a 
lai^e party of grass-cutters, each bearing a bundle of 
grass on her head, stood round screaming at the syces, 
who, intent on driving a bargain, called them all sorts of 
names, amidst much laughing and bantering on both 
sines. 

The river, too, presented a busy scene A number of 
boats, like the one in which we had arrived, with large 
cabins on deck, were being washed down after the day's 
sail, while the smoke from a httle fiteplace in the stem 
of each spoke of active preparations in the cooking 
line. 

These boats, which are used by the I'uropeans for 
rivet conveyances all along the Ganges, were to be oui 
sleeping places, and very comfortable they were, the 
cabin being fitted up with tables, chests of drawers, bed- 
places with mosquito curtains and bath-rooms ; in fact, 
every convenience that can render life pleasant in 
a boat. 

Among the sahibs, the spirit of freemasonry which 
seems to make all sportsmen brothers, speedily exercised 
its wonted genial influence ; we all knew each other, and 
felt as though we had been friends for years. 'After a 
chat on the prospect pf' 3 |prt, some took a dtp in^thc 
Ganges, and others Set to work to arrange their boats 
for the night , 

After the evening the usual riiencvaad^ wto lhaS 

was handed round in bpatv then ^ 
to the tent for dinner, 
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Oh, what a dinner that was ! As we warmed to the 
good cheer, several capital shikar yarns were told, some 
calling forth hearty laughter from the quaint manner of 
the n«irrator; while others sent the blood coursing 
through our veins, as each exciting incident was i elated, 
and diew forth many a silent prayer that we too might 
meet with some such adventures — prayers that for some 
of us VA re an->\\cie(l to the fullest extent of our hcait’s 
dcsiie. 

Thus, amidst exciting talcs of narrow escapes while 
pig-sti('king and ligei -shooting, the night diew on, until 
our ho >t, with the keon foresight of a thorougli sports- 
iitan, suggeded bed ; so after ‘just one more glass, ^ we 
took our w<iy to the boats. 

In spite of nuineiouj. mo«.quitoes which had forced 
then way tliiough the cuitiins, I slept well, and dreamed 
of happy huntmg-giounds, tigers, elephants, guns, and 
deer, which eventually seemed all jumbled together in 
a confusion of legs, trunks, stupes, and gun batrels, 
ending m a loud report, which awakened me, tii find 
that it WMS broad da 3 dight, and t it one of tli 
had fired off his gun close to our bn.it. 

I was soon dressed and on shoic ; our camp v t ^’1 
astir, seven elephants each equipped with its ho\ i ih, 
.stood wafting for as many saljibs to mount, while nuinbcr:» 
of villagers, engaged as beaters, w^ere loitering about, each 
armed with a long stick or spear. As no pig-sticking 
was to be done oti this the first day out, the syces were 
unpick^ting the horses, ^nd preparing to leave for the 
next camping jplace^ some ten miles farther up the river. 
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After breakfast, having stowed rifles and amnnmition 
in the howdahs, the party mounted, and filed out of 
camp — and a goodly company we were ; first, the seven 
sahibs, each sitting in his howdah with a servant hi hnul 
him ; next, about twenty elephants to be used in beating , 
then the horses of tlie paity, each led by its syvo .iiul 
followed by a grass-cutter ; and lastly a crowd of native 
beaters. 

About a mile from camp the sport began in a long 
stretch of grass country, where the line of elcplhints 
disturbed great numbers of black partridges .ind small 
deer. 

It was the fiist time that I had<'ver tried to shoot fiom 
the howdah, and it was very difficult to maint.un my 
balance, but ocforc the day was over, I got my “liowdah 
legs,” and had bagged a few partridge and sniiKJ. 

As wo were not yet m good shikar ground, wc camped 
e.irly in the afternoon ; most of the patty were pretty 
wd] Ined, and turnccl-in eaily after dinner. 

J\ » a day or two capital spoit was met with at deer 
iilridgj, and ilie good shots soon came to the 
out we had yet come across the traces of any 
I • , so it was puiposed to give the elephants a day's 
n I uid turn out for some pig-sticking ; and five of the 
party, including myself, set off early in the morning for 
a stictch of thick grass jungle about two miles from camp* 

In default of a horse, I mounted a pad elephant to 
accompany the others, and beat up pigs, taking a 
piece, in the hopes of picking up some snipe aiid, black 
partridge. 
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Our ground vipis sftpn reached, and having collected 
a niini]^ . of heaters, we began work by beating up a 
nullah;'^ deep, dry hpd of< a- stream, thickly overgrown 
with .'tall reeds' and -grass, running for some d^tance 
through the piaih. Scarcely had we-entered the nullah 
before the rustling of the grass and reeds ahead, and 
angry trumpeting of the elephant, gave warning that 
game was afoot. The horses of the expectant spears- 
“ men who followed us along the banks of the, nullah 
became very excited, while their riders settled themselves 
firmly in their saddles, preparatory to a dash after the 
pigs which might bolt from cover at any moment. 

Thus we kept on, the noise of the .beaters and 
trumpeting pf my elephant, increasing at every fresh 
rush ahcaid, until we arrived almost at the heati; ,of .the 
nullah- ' , 

We ^ere now apparently quite close on the pig^ for 
it was with some' difficulty that my mahout could induce 
hjs t^id elephant to proceed ; however, a determined 
applfci^ion of his sharp-pointed iron goad mitde the 
'aniui^^.rush forward with an angry screech,, and then. 


with a-fiagnificent bound, a fine leopard sprang out into 

thepi^y?--; 

unexpected treat,for,the;P,ig:rsti^era ; the 
chae^^^J^^^I^Siaring a-^lebpard. from.lxQt^b^k does not 
occur^^^ydhyr- ai^ .plenty of W-i^'lpven to the 
spiers . aud away 'the 

' ; .'chaSe fvas 

leopprd.ivas 
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scaled, for one of the party was close on it. Suddenly, 
however, the cunning brute doubled back and succeeded 
in reaching the nullah. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, as all our efforts to get him out in the open again 
proved unavailing; the beast doubled backwards and 
forwards under the feet of ray elephant, refusing to break 
cover. 

More than an hour was spent in trying to beat him out, 
until, at last, the patience of the party being exhausted, 
it was suggested tliat I should shoot it. This was not 
an easy matter, as the long grass and reeds in the 
nullah were so thick that I could only now and then 
catch a glimpse of a few spots as he doubled past me. 
At last, however, after one or two ineffectual shots, I 
spied the sulky animal crouched under the bank of the 
nullali, within a couple of yards of my elephant’s trunk. 
His fate was scaled, for, as he afforded me a fair sight, a 
charge of No. 8 shot reached his heart, and he rolled 
into the bottom of the nullah qtritc dead. 

When he was brought out into the open he proved to 
be a nearly full-growm male, and very fat The villagers 
who made up our party of beaters recognised him as tiie 
thief who had wrought considerable havoc amongst 
their herds for some time past, and hailed his inanimate 
.form with shouts of derision. Such was the beginning 
of .this day’s sport. 

Hawng placed><the leopard on the elephant, we ^^k 
off into the plain for a batch of high gr^^£^^as 
luck would have it, 'we put up a hhe 'and 

away went the honc^^' fei; ohasfc fair- 
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sized pigs were speared, and what with the excitement 
of the si>ort and the delightful coolness of the day, the 
spirits of the' party rose high, and the death-wound of 
every boar wms hailed by the native beaters, who saw 
visions of a great feast, with loud shouts of delight. 

('ontinuing on across the plain, we reached another 
batch of high grass. The beaters were scarcely into it 
when a .sounder of pig broke cover. Each rider singled 
out his boar, and da<*hcd after it. One of the party, 

L , a noted spear in Bengal, being better mounted 

than the other two, got away after a splendid old boar 
atM tiMrific pace ; for nearly a mile L *sfine Austra- 

lian h(>is(‘ did his best, but the old boar held hi.s own 
very pluckily It really wms a hard race, and at one 
time' it seemed, as T watched it from the top of the 
elephant, that piggy would get the best of it; but he 
had a bold and determined ®poar behind him, and it soon 
became evident that the hoise was gaining. 

The boar, perceiving that he could not reach fresh 
cover, doubled back towards hit, old haunt, and then it 
became a race of life and death for him. lie had done 

his best, and every stride now brought closer to 

him, until at last horse and boar raced alongside each 
other, so close that the long flakes of foam blown from 
the jaws of the pig dotted the flanks of the horse. Now 
was the time ; , rising in his stirrups, gave a mighty 

thrust as his horse shot past tjic quarry. The boar, deeply 
stricken^ hut. too far behind the shoulder, stopped short, 
w’hile L— — , unable to withdraw hfs spear, passed on; 
leaving it 4iching;.,uyri^Wt ia hddy of the boar. 
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By this time the rest of the party had advanced to 

within a few hundred yards of L ^ who lode up for 

another spear, and then letumcd to the encounter. 

The boar had stood /champing his teeth in impotent 
rage from the time of his being struck, but when he 

perceived L coming towards him again tlic game 

old patiiarch charged right gallantly. L met him, 

and dclivciod another thrust which only seemed to 
increase the anger of the boar. And now a running 

fight was kept up ; time after time was L charged, 

and each time was the boar received on his spcir. In 
the meanwhile, anothei of the party came up, aftci having 
despatched his pig ; he happened to be mounted on a 
pony which, refused to face the savage-looking enemy, 
so he changed his mount for an iron-grey maie, 
apparently a griffin at her work, for in the fir->t charge 
the boar inflicted a nasty cut on her off hind leg, and 
thus disposed of his new enemy. 

Again L on his splendid Australian, came to the 

charge. The boar, though weak fiom loss of blood, still 

came gallantly on ; but as he rose to L 's spear he 

tottered, and, staggering a yard or two, fell, and rolled 
over dead. 

A more gallant encounter than this I never w'itnfesscd. 
The savage and determined gameness of the boar was 
only equalled by the horseman^s cool daring; and I 
think, of all manly 'and brave spoits, that of pig'-^sUcking, 
as practised by English shikarics in India)\icaTs'q^ the 
palm. 

As it was now losg middax* and satisfied 
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with the bag, we returned to camp, where the rest of the 
party load already assembled for tifhn. After this meal 
we adjourned to the boats to clean our nfles and pre- 
pare i^r the morrow, as some native shikanes had brought 
in khubber (news) of a tiger lying in a nullah a few miles 
from camp. 

All were astir early next morning, and after a hurried 
bicakfast the how dahs were fixed, ammunition and lunch 
stowed away, and the party started in quest of his 
striped majesty. 

The shikanes who had bt ought the news soon led us 
to .the nullah u hole the game had been seen. Hero a 
council was held by the veterans of our party, and the 
progiamme of pioceedings ai ranged 

We wcie divided into two parties, stationed along either 
side of the nullah, at distant points where the cover was 
thinnest, so as to get a shot as the tiger retreated before 
the beaters When each had taken up his station, the 
elephants cnteied the head of the nullah and commenced 
beating down AAe wcic soon awaxe that game was 
afoot The elephants' keen scent discoveied the tiger, 
but somehow or othei he managed to steal away to 
another nuUiath, and it was not until late in the day, when 
mosljof the paity weie dismounted for lunch, that the 
report of rifle some distance ahead, accompamed by 
loud^faoutd and the sharp angiy screech of the elephants, 
told us Wat the Jfirst tiger had been Wgged. 

When the^^ucceWul sahib joined us, we Icamt that it 

belli jhtough the shoulder had 
laid yhicli shoitly made 
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Having admired its proportions, we were on tlie point 
of mounting again, to make our way towards camp and 
fill up the bag with a fow deer and partridges, wlxen two 
natives were seen hurrying towards us, shouting'* 6agh ' 
bagh ! ’ (tiger). This was welcome news, and we soon 
learned that they had just seen a large tiger take to a 
nullah not a quarter of a mile distant. Our party were 
speedily m route for h4l majesty’s domain, and on arriv- 
ing at the nullah the order of battle was again formed 
Before the beaters had been at work half an hour the 
report of a rifie some distance down the nullah announced 
that the enemy had made his appearance. Aitci a few 
minutes’ silence, a shout informed us that the shot was 
unsuccessful, and that the tiger had doubled back. 
Presently a great hubbub among the elephants in the 
nullah, and the shouts o( tlic fnghtened mahouts, an- 
nounced that the tiger was amongst them, and there he 
remained, apparently determined not to budge. 

It ho happened that I was stationed on the side of the 
nullah close to the beaters, and from my howdah I cduld 
see all that took place. The tiger lay in some long reeds, 
and refused to budge. The elephants, one after the oflier, 
declined to face him, and ,it appeared tha^ his majesty 
intended <|uietly to remain where be was. At last, how- 
ever, a huge male elephant, which, from its savage temper, 
ha^ been purpo^lj^kept in the background, was 
to the attack by 1)& omhout, a thin, withered 
It was grand to see th^ wrath of the elephant' 
his trunk aloft, and'i{>t^yiug about his he 

stood for a minu^ ^ spluttering 
becoming and 
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litefally lifted the tiger on his enormous tusks, and threw 
hint right out of the ndllah-into the open. - 

I had a fair right' and le|V shot, but my excitement 
was so great ^at I made clean miss. A perfect shower 
of balls vvas stfnt after the tiger as he-made a short run 
in the open, but he reached the nullah, where, plunging 
out of sight for a moment, he reappeared at the opposite 
bank, and made off across country, giving me another 
chance. A ball from my second barrel reached him, and 
broke his spine : this scaled his fate. Our itbst, who 
was. on the oppo.site bank, went up to him as he sat with 
hisi hind-quarters paralysed and the rest of his body 
raised on his fore-legs, looking magnificently defiant, and 
quietly despatched him by putting a bail through his- 
head. 

Satisfied with our first bag of tigers, .we returned to 
camp late in the evening, tremendously hungry dnd very 
proud of our day's work. 

While we were at dinner both the tigers were brought 
into canap, attended by a great crowd of villagers, who 
had gathered from all tlm villages within miles of us, 
ai^l^^mproeht that the tigers were taken; off ;the ele- 
pha^-^^e.4l^wd made a rush and commenced', fighting 
am^l^^'jthemselves for the tigers’ . whisker^, which the 
nati^ji^India consider a sovereign’ against 
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, For a day or two wte had some capi^l sport ; the bag 
gradually weUed to deer, blaelc i>artri^ge, and chiccre, 
another bird of the. partrid^ tribe j .but we could get 
nothing in the w^y c«f, royalty for severe days.. At last, 
however, we were rewarded for pur troublel 

On the third mpming after the separafiop of our 
party, we commenced beating some high grass country 
in the hope of finding an outlying tiger, but for, several 
hours nothing was found save an occasional deer, and we 
. were beginning to despair of finding any more tigers^ 
when we unexpectedly came on a likely-looking nullah 
curving through the plain in a honse-shoe sliape. The 
look of .the country was decidedly tigerisJ.i, and sent 
a thrill of hope tlxrough us. A council was at once held, 

and M who knew the country, was constituted 

master of the ceremonies. 

The beating elephants were formed into line,- and a 
mahout on an elephant stationed at the head of the 
nullah. .T was. sent off. to the bend 6f the nullah, while 
pur host and M‘ — ^ kppt -idong tlie banks just in front 
of the;beaters. , 


To rea^ my post I had to cross to the opposite bank, , 
and in the, passage over I .observed the pugs ‘Bf. .j^hat' 
appeared to be an' enormous tiger. Stopping to.i^ahlj^ft -^ 
them, I wasi^ni^.hy a,crash aniong the reed.^^^|||^’ 
tiger^was afoQfc )^;;|^y|^j|he.signal, but aS^ it 
understood, fhe^^a%SSs^t.6a bearing towards/' 



2X dig h'ea^^ of 
hB turba^ j Eop 
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ti^r bounding across the plain, making his way to the 
Other end of the nullah. 

Again M — ^ marshalled his beaters, and made for 
the point where the tiger had taken cover, while I again 
took up my old position at the bend. 

I'or half an hour or so I watched the'bcaters steadily 
woiking up tlic nnllah, every inch of which was carefully 
explored. From tlie screeching of the elephants it was 
plain that the tiger was just in front of them, and evi- 
dently sulky at being so much disturbed. * 

Every muiiitc now seemed an age, and Philip, who 
d}d not seem to relish such sport, obscived that English- 
men were strange men to* kill tigers for fun ; m his 
country no one would do tins kind of thing— it was worse 
tlun fighting men 

At last, the tiger bioke cover in front of M— , the 
report of whose iiilc announced the fact. The tiger kept 
on in a straight line towards me, his track being clearly 
traced in the tall glass shaking as he bounded through 
it. Anotlicr shot from our host's rifle seemed to quicken 
the noble brute’s pace, and he dashed into the nullah 
Wfthid fifteen yards of me. 

sThe very high gjass of the plain had as yet prevented 
the ^c^secit^ the tiger, and now, though within fifteen 
could only tell his whereabouts by the shaking 
of lUth' as he lashed them fdth an angry sweep 

It; W the beast W sulky, and meant 

^ 4^]^hanl|l>T<host to walk over 
he sprang out 
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wi^h.an w one bound, an 

open I.- scarcely 

kriovr for 

pow^rless'^ Cert?^;^vi|"^at,,i tdo.J^tf, i^J^tnissed 

hitn, and :h«;)^^iii;'«fpu^ed in. tie r^da, WitH^’.;^ent^ 
yards low angry ^owls. • The, J^l^nts, 

however^ag^n pressed him, and he r6tresdec|ti^0fly 
b|^ore tKe^»'fitill , growing hxost ominously, <V;yi. ..•’, 
JiA the meanwhile I followed on the opposite ‘bdihk of 
tielniidtali, and M — —had scarcely hnlshed wanting me 
^.te'on/the look-out fora charge, when, with a terrific 
bb.on4and fierce roar, th.e tiger sprang from the nullah 
'r^4$ha|ged niy elephant 

■'.^i--ptii^;,boA 'ba^ missed, and then th^ fierce 

bj^^ .{ist^e4 bfi io. 'the roots of the eleph^j^Jfeunk 
and . cdr^eWi^ worrying him ;. the . pQor .'^efi^jint 
scr^efii^ imo^ -piteously, and . made, frantic; ^d^ to 
shal^, -enemy, but wth ho',ava|i;~i^ 

cimeWaj^^^e .deep- in' fiis trunk, and .huge 


■' T, wSy pearly-shaken out of 


out of the.bowdsdt f 


ev^ we.iy:' down on his kniee^; ]^^!^ 

me to hold.''op-,^iiil(^| 

nniwart^}, ur/sit}/1 tishvA'rt* 






mjf m^. 
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blood streaming from its trunk. At last, I threw down 
the rifle, and snatched my fowling-piece from Philip, 
who held it r^ady. The difficulty now was to get a shot. 
I was obliged to hold on to the howdah with one hand, 
while I leant over the front, holding the gun with the 
other hand ; in this way 1 fired off both barrels, and 
missed Uie tiger, but the smoke in his face made him let 
go his hold, and he st.iggered back into the nUllah, 
reached the opposite bank, and, befote our host was 
aware tJiat the had left me, it had fastened on to 
his elephant He mide a good shot, and struck him in 
the he»id, but the bill somehow glaneed off, only stunning 
the biute, whieh lolled o\ei, but, immediately lecovcring 
its<df, sjirang on the ^ lephant again fioni behind ; failing 
to get a film hold, he lell agiiin, and then, looking about 

him, eaught sight of M \ eleiihant, which he imme- 

dlrtely charged, but a wHl-diiccted ball sickened him, 
and he turned off into the jungle, carrying with him 
another ball from M ’s rifle. 

Meanwhile, as soon as my elephant found himself free, 
he made a bolt fot it, crossed the nullah, and scuttled 
off fot five bundled yards bctoie the mahout could 
stop him, but at last, after great difficulty, we got the 
frightened beast round again. 

As we Were hurrying back to the party, tUc mahout 
called i6y attention to his leg, which had been fearfully 
lacerate by the claws of the tiger; the calf seemed 
almost tom ofE apd the blood was streaming from him, 
so I gave him my, pocket-handkerchief to tie above his 
knee tp andi by the time he 
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had fastened it oij we reached the" scene of action. A fevtf* 
yards from Mrr--*-* ^ long grass,, ^e tiger 

had sought iefn^ ^ quiet, for 

the gr^.was:.iietfedti^':'&ttlV s6" iiKe 'a!l ,'r^^ and 

approa<4»ed ;the.^^^ we cmne u^tf Rim, but, 

all was ovet^i thi^ jhy stretched out in alt mag> 
nificent prc^rtiqns-r^uite dead. . , ' , ; , . 

Before, dismounting, however, we fired another irolley 
at him to malce sure, and then gave vent to a triumphant 
cheer, mahout turned to me, and pointlhg.jfirst to 
biS;l€g afld then to the tiger, observed, ‘ Sahib, I.. can die 
fibw that titiat devil is dead.’ 

We all felt that we had killed a royal Bengal tigdr, 
and such a o'ne as few shikaries meet with.; he had 
diatged us all one after the other, and died game to the 


l^fi^ after giving nearly two hours’ hard work. ; 

.- He proved an, enormous full-grown male, ti^^uring 
^eve^ feet' two indies from tip to tip, and beabtifally 
marked, and so heavy that the joint efforts of ihree, 
mahqhts prw'ed, insufficient to lift him on to the.cleph^t, 

' ..My 'i^ahput 'was now in such a bad way thdt r 
qblig^;i^.taic^ him off^ tp, camp, ten miles dist'^; ^;a . 
spare PpP** fellow soon fainted 

of pb%ed to sit near him 

^di^'an^'‘j^^|^i^;i^.||^;off.-hii_leg, which. sdb]^||^^^- 
.t9’sw,d)t’lia^^|''^^'ii^'''®^“ vdiom the'erico|^^^]^p' 
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Scenes a$ these ? truly suppose^ 1 never have see this, my 
tu> can believe. Ah, Oiinamen never can do this kind 
' of vbuslness. |)^^heart too’stnali,* 

Late in the afternoon we reached camp with the 
wounded mahout, and managed to wa^ and dress his 
wounds a little, and administer a slight stimulant. Soon 
after, the rest of the party came in, with the tiger aftd 
tho wounded elephant; and as the news of our tenihc 
encounter had spread rapidly tlirough the countiy, hun< 
dreds of village people accompanied tliem. 

The mahout was at once despatched down-river to 
Kampore Boleab Hospital, where 1 afterwards saw him 
fast tecovering fiom his wounds, and the clq>hant Was 
sent to a village close by to be taken care of until he 
recovered. Such was my last day's tiger-hunting in 
Bengal * 

Next morning w'C turned our heads homewards, in- 
tending to move slowly and do a little pig-sticking on 
the Way, but unfortunately, in crossing thd Ganges, a 
b^tttHul little Aiab horse, belonging to our host, jumped 
ovfif^ioard and was drowned; this threw a damper over 
nnd we decided on returning to Kamp^lSoleah, 
continued on to Calcutta, wishing to comi^eie 
nl^|if^;^tions for the start towards Ibibeh 
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th» <2Alci|tta €% 0 inbfir of Comtuerce^Ri^ ol 1 nde Rotite6«^A^ I ibei«} 
Vote^Govenuhtiit Muks \\intti-*«riurdwUi Iait— * 

> My'O^A Mutineer -Iloixing a l^ndloid —Si ui for 

At (fakqtea I found an invitation from the Chamber of 
Ckstunerce, to attend a tnectin); of the members, convened 
tor the ^]>urpOBe of dii&cussing the subject of ovsrkiid 
bra4e«(obte» ivith China , ^ 

Of Ae two routes proposed as best suited for trade 
commuolcatton^ the meeting seemed most inclined to 


«idQ|it tJiat between Telifoo and Bhamo, to ‘whitb, 4ttcj 
plach the ocpedltion commanded by Majorbladen hM Just 
' Wv^/'ln the absence of any publislicd report of^tbeir 
'prei(K^Kbf^ the notion had in some way gained 
thai of this route would benefit ^ideurta, 

tliefugh ^ w^flartl td conceive on what groumiv, 

,ing Rangi)f^n8;,fbe seaport of Burmah, throng' 
Bfttkhe<«ti^^(iflg8eroansistjtogmamlyof pte^ 

dnd'^ vtraj^lep^vi^rtivdthe Irrawaddy^ng 
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India could in any way compete or tike pirt with 
liuimah in the liadc with Chiua, I could not under- 
stand 

With regard to the othci loutc, a nu morial had recently 
been xddrti-td to (loveinmcnt by some mfliuntiil 
inembeis of tlu < otnmcici il body, pia\tng for the surv< y 
of a hnt of fiom the north-ci^t eoriu r of 

Assam, tin on Ij iht llookun^ Villty, in the noith uf 
Buimah, torniino, uh k lUd by the lile Mi F A 
Cioodenough ind Mi I\ S M iii^lcs, with the \iew of 
lulling tlu Jh innpooLi i iivci tin highly ay of i Uadc 
liom Chinx, hi\in it^ iutuiil at CaUutti The 
Iiulnii Go\^ innu u1 h id dttlim d to ict on this memoiial 
until the usnh of in\ joinii v horn Chini towaids India 
should b(. known , lienu tin couiteous im italion which 
1 icccmd fioni th< ChuulKt to atlind then tneilmg 

When c illt<l nj3( ii to slitc iny xn to the Chamber, 
I had little duh<uU\ in eomuuing the nieinbeis that 
(ahutti eoukl nevti tike put in an> o\eilind ti ide 
with China Jn tlu fust pi i<c. Western Chmi has not 
produce sufliv^unt to maintain a con>uIcrable export 
iiadc, and the only tuide that ^an tvei spiing up in 
that diiecnon will be, as ahtaely obseivcd, the impor- 
tation of pieev. goods lluough Rangoon 

As to the toute fioin Noithern xYssam to Western 
China, the cooly labouieis so much needed in Assam 
might; Immigrate by such a load, but tiade would not pass 
th6 Irnstwaddy, to tiaxcl thice hundred miles o\crland, 
and then descend the Biamapootra to Calcutta, thus 
tiaversing a distance as great as that from Bhamo to 
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the jjort of Rangoon, so that foi all practicable purposes 
this tradc-foutc advocated by Messrb. GoodCnough and 
Mangles is ubolcss. ' 

'I he Chamber, while fully concurring hi this vieu, was 
keenly alive to the iin])oitance of s>ecuring the sale in 
Thibet of Assam teas, and thus developing the resources 
of the couutr), in which an enormous capital had been 
sunk, but icndeicd unpioductivc by the w.mt of labour 
find a piofitablt market. 

When It was fully t vplatncd th.it this was the object 
of my intended jouino} on ll.e motion of the President 
a sum of six: th<ms*ind lupccs a as iinanmiously voted 
towards defraj'in T the con ofthccvpidition TIuisl found 
myself in a positum to commeiut. the final piepaiations 
for the journey on such a ^cale as would render success 
lertain if money alone could *-ccuie it. 

The discussion at this meeting gave me ample food 
forieflcrtion on the theory of Gincinnunt i \peditiuns, 
as lilnstiattd by the circumstances attendant on the 
prpgics, of that recently de-paicheil to Yunnan. I 
could not help asking mjscif wiutlur the experience 
of the merchant founders of oiu Indian Kmpirc should 
not have taught their present rcpiesnitatlvcs to rely 
on the energy of commerce to foice its way unaided, 
instead of appealing to Govtiumcnt to make a trade 
for them! Surely military officers, burdened with the 
weight of political responsibility, and encuniboroii»tiitther 
than protected by military escorts and the, pHtpde 
necessary to keep up the dignity of their Sovoret^^ are 
not* fit foi* th^ blow plodding process cf fosViirln||t»rluie» or 

_ 
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impressing a «itrangfi people with the idea that onr object 
in approaching them is> simply the exchange of pioduce, 
£uch expeditions are, I submit, witlj: every respect for 
the British" merchant, much more likely to confirm the 
impression that^vc are a nation of conquerors, and as siuh 
mtist be treated with icbcrve and siwpicion. Let homi pk 
English tradcjstikc an example from Mr. Shaw, ho 
latfly earned his Uasto Yaikaml, and cairy thur goods 
from all our Indian j^o^sosions to Cliina, Thibet, and an}' 
neighbouring countiy that will take them at a paying 
price, open up track !»> degtees in this way, and wheiover 
It can find a footing then let the tnrtuLtKe of the British 
powei piotect it. In this wa} only can Government 
interfere in such mitleis with benefit to the merchant; 
let the trader go fna, then the influence of his Govern- 
ment and them the teaching of the Missionary, if so be 
that sucli cnthusiastb niu->t needs follow. 

In Urns comUninit\4 the ptaetke in vogue of late 
yeais among oui nKrcanlile communitic.?, of petitioning 
Government to e\ploi< fust <ine tiadc-routc and then 
th(^ other. I would wish il to be distinctly understood 
th^t my remarks arc not intended to cast any siui*'upQn 
ofR^prs, either civil or military, who have been engaged 
in Such unde t takings. 1 only contend tltat Government 
cxpediUon^i, llie natuic ofthetr organU^tion and 
th« tC£4ponsibility attaching to thpm> are totally 

to be used in giving* strength to new- 

' ti )lfas of AprfJ, time was to be 
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The plan resolved on wa* to proceed to Not thorn 
Absam by stcamvii and on oi riving at Sudiya, the rc- 
niotebt 13Hlti>h fiontier btation, td accompany bonn. oC the 
nutnemus paftie$ o{ hill tribes which annually atti,nd a 
fair at this place, to tiu it country in the Mrshmec hills, 
and thence to got as far into lliibct as possible befoic 
the snows set in, and then go into winter quaitcrs until 
the following qning, when, as the snons mdted, I could 
pjo^ced tow nds llailnng ^ 

lo c*uo'Out this piogiammc, it was declared, by tnen 
supposed to be well acquainted with the country, that it 
was iu eessaty to pio\ ide baj^g^s. l anim ils before lea\ iilg 
C'ajeutta, as nothing of that kind could be proem ed in 
As*^am , while the piospoct of being aide to hire men to 
act as poitcr from budiyi was uueeitain, the Assamese 
as w« U as the Mishina e tribe s being very averse to cany 
mg buidcm Moi cover, I knew that the jealousy of 
the Lama pnosls m Iliibet would lendii it inipoj^siblc 
for me to pui chase mules oi any olhci mean*- of couvey- 
ance m that couutiy Lxpeueme hid likewise taught 
me that notliing but mules could face the laoimtairtow*!' 
ijountry lying bctivecn Assam and Ikithang 

It v^as no easy matter to buy animals suited to my 
puiptosc in Calcutta. After beating up all the hor^e 
dealeis and liveiy stables, and advertising m the pap?« 
for a week^ but one mulcwras brought for inspiSCtton, agd 
tins was a huge animal, standing nearly louit«;<sn 
too la^g^ fiif iny purpose, as I wanted 
Welvc hahds/sm^! inuths being much to 

load and Wldad thm^liarge ones, \ ^ "3 
Whtict. . ot In&mals. 
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. ^ diflSculty to a gentleman 

• :w>hQ ,. , 'upit^ountry, . who there- - 

yi?^' a 'regfitfeHt';.i;.c^--, .Hatjve Cavalry, 

;, station|;^‘‘'4tWi*ib^ill^( had artumbgr'cif 1^^ mules 
to dtepi^e of. This w'as certainly an opportunity ; but 
. aiS J^iril^lab was far away in the Punjaub; '.the idea of 
purchasing, mules there, and then bringing them all the 
Vray to Calcutta, .seemed out of the question. , True, 
theref .was a railroad the whole di. stance ; but the,c>£peh.se 
of carriage was a serious obstacle. Here, however, the 
good offices of my kind friend, the lato'Mr. F. A. 
Goodenpugh, stood me in great stead. Ori his mentioning 
my difficulty to the manager of the Calcutta and lielhi 
Railvvay, that gentleman very courteously offered a ftee 
pass to Delhi and back, for myself, servants, and eight 
mules.'; 1 • ' 


in order to procure baggage animals, it was 
net<^^ry to travel over two tliousand miles., Fifh:.cn 
,ye^i,,^o, I could scarcely have accomplished this, djs- 


.t^ceV^n. -India within a year. Now it is a inatfcw:j^.a 

;' ,;rTOK^rty was now diminished by: the 

second interpreter, who liad/rt^^ .outjto. 
l)4ia^3^^0fate drunkard. ■ _ ' - ' / V: 

first expedition- i*n,. 
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tion Phtlip\ delight, Iheicfoic, in the latieip ition of a 
long journey by rad, was very great, and as Masu and 
I,ov\t/ang were equally desirous to behold the wonders 
of the iron ioa<i, I took them to look after the muks 
though T could dl affoid the tune neecssaiy to make 
the jouincy to Umballali, 1 was not altogetln.r sony t(» 
have cin opportunity ot st emg Delhi and the othen famous 
cities of Iiulia 1 thciofoie piojios( d to go to tJmball ih 
dntet, and, having puich ised the nuiks, to bring tliem 
back by easy stages, and m ikc i {!> in i visit to Cawnpoie 
and Allahabad A louinty of two d xy > and two nights 
landed u-» «it Delhi veij dustj/ ^nd tued 

Ltaving Delhi shoilU altu iliyh ,ht next moinmg, wt 
continued on to Hurdw di, wluic llie gic it annual fan 
was being held— the resoitof thousands of pdgtims from 
all parts of the toimtiy, who flock to tin plite for Iht 
piiipo»e of bathin.; m the saeied wateis of the Gangt a 
Fakeeis m all stages of uligious finatiei m au to bt 
seen dragging then gaunt bodii s along in a sleepy list 
less mannci, stopping occasionally to glaic with lehgious 
hate on some I uiopean attending the fur, cither foi the 
purpose of sight-soemg, or, like m>sclf, in quest of a 
mount fiom amongst the nuineious cliovcs of hoises and 
muiOb offoted foi sale by rtrsun hoise deakis 

On our anual at Iluidwah, the banks ot the Gangqv 
presented a wondeiful sight Thousmds of pilgrims 
were encamped m little white tents on either ban^of 
the Oange% which ftowed in its downwaid eoMr$e 
sea just outai^c^ tiie town Ciowds of reatiy /bei^uHful 
women ^tqod to the waist m its crybUl 
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tJielf saturated drapety clinging tightly to their bodies, 
dis|d[aylpg Sipires of th© most exquisite s>mmetiy, 
Btyond crowds oa the banks lui^ droves of horses 
and cattle were ke|>t in groups by the^long whips and 
shouts of th<ir owners Few sights in Indianan: better 
calculated to repay the sjght-seer than the Hurdwah 
fair ; but I was comptlled to Ita\c it the same n^Ut, as 
• there was no accommodatjon for a travcHei The 
Viceroy was shooting in the neighbourhood, and every 
available nook and comer was taken up for those 
belonging to the Vuciegal party 

Next day wc la ached Utnballah, and heie 1 at lost 
inCl with what T w inted, when, by the obliging assist- 
inct of Capt Jacks»oti, ol the Native Ca\alry, to whom 
I hid a Icttei of introduction, I was soon aiabled to 
procure tight splendid muUs 
Altei Ihue di>b’ d«.3ij in making the necessary 
Onangeincnti toi tlu tiansport of my animal^., we set 
off on out ictiirn to Calcutta 
The boys I owt/ang and Masu proved but sorry 
‘ vyctk, bemg afraid of tlic mulcs>, whose temper was not 
proo^ygainst ll»e dibcomforts of railway tr4vetbng I 
hia{4 m^Ofote, to don a rough suit, and act as lAyinfA' 
mirt«tedi'**“anytliing but a pleasant task. The 0iimt 
of the mules seemed inektinguibhable ; whenever we 
stop{kd[ loiig enough for th» purpose, I got into their 
tmek/^d when the pail of water wbs. bunded up 
lif thme noses wopld be ^y^'.into 
to {IfiK *6^ W .'vtStfcti 
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At Allahabad, the mules, having been shunted on to 
a side line, 1 'set Off In ej^uusl’bf grass and grain , and 
after making the oeiiessary j^urchascs, without changing 
my stable suit, and attended closely by a favtwinte bulb 
dog, wenf to an hotel for a bath and dinnei, bidding 
Plulip follow With ray portmanteau 
• T, he landlord of the hotel, evidently a sporting gent, 
was gicatly struck by the look of my bull-dog, and, 
aftei condcset ndingly infomung me tliat I could not 
have a room, brusquely asked if the do" w.is foi sale 

Fcclinq lathei amused at the manner of mine host, 
and suddenly lemcmbtnng that my appe nance might 
have something to do with it, I touched my cap, and 
obsened that I hid not thought of selling fho dog, but 
if I could get my puce loi him, why, I would not mind 
‘Well,’ said mine host, ‘what do you w.mt tor him 
I replied, not without a fear that he might take me 
at my word, tint I wanted five hundird lupces for 
BiUy ‘ I’ovili ' pooh • ’ said the landlord , ‘ 1 11 tell you 
what ril give >ou— two gold mohurs and a drink fot” 
him ; now what do you say ’ ’ I lowcvi r, I stuck to my 
'priqe, which gieatly hiitatcd this would-be owner of 
'the bull-dog 

' jl^lltp now arrived with a cooly bearing my port-* 
mantcau. A tew words in Chme*sc put ^ him on 
guard, and 1^, proceeded to incimre if there vyas 
atioCher hold Wjtetb a theatrical troupe were stayiagl'f',^ ^ 
^ th2$f jumped to the concled^^jlP^, 

ibajs£^l)t4o^ id irot^fund asked if fetStSito ww . 
tim case, iredst the 
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my'jclf at the expense of so much iikiui iti\Lncss, I 
leplud m the affiimative lie tluu asked me what 
paits I look on the stage, so I icpUcd, 'Comic tiagcdy * 
'Ah, well/ u plied ht, m a Inghly condescending 
mannu, *I ditdl hue a liok at >oii lo-mejht* 

Glad n >\v to e ( ipc I isl ed for a ^haTly which, 

on pa>m<ni m id mt c v\ is piodiieed by llu ainia'ile 

host, wl IS 1 p 1 1114 Utition ihfoijned me that 
h( woii’e 1 ill tilkwidinK abiut llu 'diw^* 

At ne oilu I hold 1 w is m« u tojluinlt in •^eeiuaig 
ip * IS II cl tc I dll ti j shoMtJ lUo till theatre 
m h iT'p) f i I luhi of ni) ,» kt ol ih iftcnixm 

1 1 id ^c »ic \ ‘ d i » I »t hiHVc ai, wlu \ mine ho^t 

w \ll <. 1 in 'N 111 lb 1 1 ind i ) 1 hi [let i Ic w i »t 

otf IT p ’ lie ml we * vch in t I a nod of 

on 

In th^ t n I fi 1 I u |d 111 i )* 

loudly, wlcn muu li > t, '^ddu m hi i )ui b 

served, ‘ lliiH \oii see ill t ^ the w i\ tK » u m c i1 
people do , thU It low thne b lon^^ t > ihv. // md 

leads llu applui c, a pitccctlinj which aiipea^ed l< 
tickle him am 1 / n 1\ 

After the hisiatt »vaso\ci, he parsed me on his way out, 
and observ ed tli it lie w anted to spe ik to me about my dog 
This was beeomi r'^<*hci unpleismt, so, a\ ailing 
myself of my aecpuitancc with the mamget of the 
th^itic, whom 1 hid ma m China I escaped behind 
the scenes, thus administering the finislnng $lroke 
to ittinc host, who had no fiirtlipi opportunity of dealing, 
as I left Allahabad by the midnight liain, leaving Philip 
to follc^vnext dhy >vith tbo 
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Littte now remained for me td do in the wiiy of pre-/ 
paratiom ' Through* iSshfey ESet^ . 

4 : was provided \WtH leher : 6f to the 

'Cojmmis$ioneF of Assam* and aJietter to MV. Sandeman, 
the Accountant-General, through whose kindness I 
arranged, in the absence of any banks in Assam, to 
draw nly funds through the Government treasury*— a 
ver>^ great convenience — forwhicli I amdeeplv 'ndebted 
■ to that gentleman. 

' As soon ns Philip arrived, I sent him wiih the two 
boys, the iniilcs, and dogs on board the steamer ‘ Pindaub/ 
Captain Iikler, in which Mr. Sutlierland, agent of the 
company, liad kindly offered a passage for myself and 
thirty to Debrughur, in Northern A:j.-»am. 

J saw my party safely oft', promising to join them on 
the following IMonday at Kooslileah, O!) tJie Gange.s, 
the voyage.: fiorn Calcutta, round by the Soonderbunds, 
to Koi>sh['. ai., occ:uj)ying just a week; while the same 
jourp.ey by rail can be accomplished in one night. , . , 

I'his, my last 'week in Calcutta, I spent chiefly in 
letter- writing, and taking leave of numerous \velb\vdshers.; . 
and, at last, on the 9 th of May, 1 bade good-bye,, to 
kind, host, I\rr. Skinner, and a party of g^ntl^pm^? 
aasemhled at his house in honour of niy departurd^^/Siliti;!; 
started' to join my party. 
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Iv<')f)SnTKAU TO GOWl-lATTY. 

The Braniar«>olN^--Se.ajgun{,'e~ai(injj;u of Rivcr-t,e<i-rflie ■Rajm'ab'aJ— 
ln3iK«o(l <.«inpao.<.n-lMrtnnp|.ii) "f I'A-pi-.rcrs-Crocodirps -Water 
. aaakes— Owal[)aia— Ciovvhaity -Wants of a Slation. 

On arriving at Kooslitcah next morning, no steamer 
was visible, bnt in the course of the afternoon .she 
arrived with her twr> flat.s in tmv, one on each side;4nd 
. I hurried on board anxious to hear that all w;is well. 
The;, Chinamen were in caj)ital spirits, and the mules 
at home in their temporary stalls on deck, but my 
fa^mritc dog Mahmoud had died tlie day beford, from. 
,;^.atttack of pneumonia ; this was a great loss, for he was' 
■;., 4 ^)^ehdid watch-dog, and would have been most valuable 
country of Thibet. . ' d- 

days at Kooshteiah- 
steamer lay iinclcr the banks ' of - the 
breeze, and the heat Was;fehffhl^:- 
the thermometer st<k94 ;at;;.;l,h4^ in 
06“ at nisyht. .so ?hWnn' 





‘M- 



,«fboled 

this tihie.of tw- ^eaty iii^ Ss we faced it* the'^e^j^ our 
exhausi^; fi'anies! was almost' ‘magical, • We^stfetched 
ourselves lil^-.iHfcn w'ho had just risen from 3, Ipijg'Jand 
hca¥y;'ilitepf ''my,buHdDgs which for the prc‘vjhiis.'’;few 
days' Wad. been lying’ listlessly about the 'declf 4 :''^iili:e 



'had\fpr ‘.so long robbed life of pleasure. Thb iftuics. 

' , Which .^d stood patiently, during long hot dajsi^'w.ith 
•hanging, heads, greeted the refrc.slung brecjw with 
'whintiyihgs and playful attempts to lay hoWC.df the 
* Calassiees as' they passed to juid fro along the debfe • = 

;-' J^'Ariiong tile passengers on board the dian^ 'was 
equally appreciated. The hearty laugh was soottVhe^d^ 
hiong tjie decks, with the pop of the ‘ bclatce .pShee;!;^ 
i .Tlscd in the manufacture of ‘ pegs,’ a very apprQprj.ife 
'pahie. giye.n to potations which, in the days.-hf .^:^ 
.®5^ihrt^Mftjagc,'some fifteen, years ago, were' cad/ed 
5 ;^^^& -^gntficaiA'nathc of.‘ brandy and sbdaljf 
■•,:;^i>HylSf0libwed by'a.tohg-drawn ‘ah,* which 

' r” . ■ .:v ■ 
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' . 

more than a mile inland,, which wais, pointed out as 
htavirig^^ ^a /yfe ;;;or . ty^d' before^ std^ cloiie to the river 
bank. *^rhis indeed was evidence the rapidity with 
' which ; the river changes its cours;(^,a characteristic, 
peculiar to it, Which affords one of the greatest obstacles 
that navigators have to contend against in the Brama- 
X^odtra, 

To give some idc'a of the uncertainty of this river's 
course, Mr. Sandoinan, the Accountant-General in 
Calcutta, gave me a copy t>f a nitip showing a survey of 
the Braina])ootra made less tlian one hundred years ago, 
wliich marks the old course of the river below Go wliatty, 
more than fifty iiulcs to the eastward of its present 
channel. 

These rapid changes arc undoubtedly attributable to 
the deposits broiigln (lown by the annual floods, which 
i'i one sca‘:»on form huge i><ind- banks, and when left dry 
in the wlnlcv months speedily become covered with rank 
vegetation, forming, on the next rise of the river, great 
terriers against the stream, which force its \vatcfs into 
JTCW channels. 

TlW .tex leaving Serajgungc:, \ve ancliomd jn thfe 
'^e^enmg alongside the steanacr ‘ Rajmahal/ bound from 

W' had safely moored, .some of the. passengers' 

, f from. ^tJtc other steamer came on btet4 to|hc,ar and 
; at)d among them waa'a gcftttem^9'.wlio% 
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ivs atn conld .want with m& 'J was riot toijg kept in 
.suspense, for a>'8tra'rigcr ‘‘CagCTly ;grcet^ ine, expressing 
his delight at" the meeting, tct ensure whi^i -hc had 
conic dovvri-nVrt- froril -Dcbrughur. . Hri t^hen went on 
to explain that he \vas anxious to accompany mo in 
the journey to Thibet, having made all his preparations 
in anticipation of this 'event* observing also that,, as he 
understood surveying, he could lay clown the route as 
we went along. ■, Merc was a dilemma, a gehtlcman 
had pcisitiv*ely journeyed ovtT eight hundred tniles to 
join me In the expedition, only now to he told that I could 
pot consent to it. It was an ungracious duty to 
perform, but tlie very idea of having person in my 
party beat on carrying a lot of instruments with him, 
and using them among the suspicious tribes we would 
encounter nerved me to reply that I regretted that all 
niy arrangements had been made, and It would be 
impossible for him to join my party, but that if 
he w'as bent on the same journey as myself, T hoped*, 
we might have the pleasure of meeting on the road and, 
comparing notes, ' Tliis was a great blow to my woukU 
be companion, and I heard afterwards that he rcom-' 
plaiped of want of courtesy on my part in thus refusing,, 
his ..company. Lest some of my readers, who 

iftexperieifeed in' the phy.sical hardships and 
trials to, be encountered in such a journey, 

; Snialined tbvth^^ that, tliejre was a diurJisbncss 
; gen'tldman ^to join 

briefly state fey 
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; J 1' all books of 

.-I ,was'^ in , a ' 

.pos.iti0^:^'a}|i'^ a pioneiifiri^^ ^ tbe peruszil . 

of sucji.i^orl^s c^^^^ in th$ most, 

successful explorers of modern - tinie$ ' have those 

who travelled. alone. In Africa I had . the example bf 
that , father of exploiers, Livingstone, besides those of 
■ ’Baker, Burton, Jieadc, and others, men whdse success as 
skilful land brave explorers is undeniable; all of. whom' 
travelled alone, sharing with no one the merit of success 
or the blame of defeat In South America, Musters, 
depending entirely on himself, travelled through Pata- 
gonia successfully ; while Shaw, quite alone,, reached 
Kashgar, and returned to India, making one of tij,e ;iiost.. 
successful ■joinnc}'s in that part of Asia of. hiS dajK 
Colonel Ilannay, also alone, travelled from the Irrawaddy 
tp the Ihamapootra, a journey which is now considered 
•almost impossible, on account of the lawlessness of the. 
^-.pjbbple;, inhabiting' the intervening country. ; 

a few of the most .successful journeys, wd&it/ 
^^'^ye ibepn accomplished by single individualsvjVlt:\vould:. 


by jealousy, and thb close. int^rtbOfle. of?! 
;jjtic^]^tible.jnaturcs. ' t ;• rV- 1- ■' / ’ 

■ that n^ii" W 


' ^ . V' . . ' ■ ,. ' ''. , •'* ''■ ■' 

envying none, grc'ate^ - /Nor wWn. 

Wild MCe.; fs their .i^eifetitancl::mlx^^ 
theexcitemeriCi^,d;.pfe^^ and^.^JiTdttcred ; 

cxdsterid!;^rc ever m^cd by a thought pf Smiincss ' 
to\vard^ a cjiQsc,cpmf)anion. : /V. V' 

I can fcoricciVe nothing' more uncomfortable tJtafiTto 
;be ’as?6ciated In an exploring expedition with 'two of 
thtce otlier.individaals, one perhaps a surveyor 
, a botanist, geologist, or artist; anotlier perhsipk' 'c^s' 
for nothing but getting successfully tiirough the journey ; 
^Aile. a fourth possibly is bent on procuring comntefeial 
statistics; such a jiarty is morally certain to cbrcie to 
' strange and unknown country-. The moment 

■;i-ahy ^al difficulty occurs, the iiuui anxious to get tiirough 
naturally wishes to talcc the shortest roubs >' 

, /the- trader will advocate the most populous road the- 
surveyor, having caught a glimpse of a veiy Jiigh moutir 
«r foft, uigcs a short detour to citahii^i'.- 
naturalist, havii%{l^r>" ' 

V by h-rtativc of the country of some rare bird 

neighbourhood, suggests'a’ha|$ 

'■ geologist, eager tp;foJJo<fe 
perhaps lags behind, a epnstaot.'^Qj^ff^--' 
t® “‘np^n^ons. ' ' - ' 

well-if eyrnyf ' 

5S|^|^5"^p|lty?:and^hefe be no lack oLbrla^'^' 

■ ■; ahd\ no" hostile tribes^0 
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tastes^^nd ideas are suddenly thrown upon each other 
Of so^ie^^.d^^ after day 'and-', 'Hfeek after vi'-eek. Then 
- eoiQda may be. one nominally in 

pomtn^d, but actual discipline is out of the question. 
..Jiaeh individual .secs things by the light of hi.s own 
candle ; opinions diiTer. di.scus.sions follow, and everyone 
being unconsciously sick of con.stantly listening. to his 
neighbour, becomo.s irritable. Little unplea.santnesscs 
grow into positive antagoiiLm. and finally rc.sult in a 
separation of the paity, or its premature return to the 
point of departure. 

_ This picture, though it is not drawn altogether from 
personal ex-perieiice. nevertheless portrays what I always 
expect to hear of as the re.sult of such an expedition. 

It IS doiibt!e.so advisable for such a party to finish the 
exploration of a route that has previously been travelled 
y .some .suliUiry explorer, but tlion only hi ca,se of his 
Importing fivouralily of the people tlirough whoifc country 
he has travelled, and of the means of transport ami 
ffc-ihty of obtaining supjilics. Under such circumstances 
, ^ aige party might be expected to succeed, but not 
puienvisc, unless in vc iy rare instances. • . 

i A single individual, untrammelled b'y numeiiis foL ' 
owct?,.rtiuch baggage, and tJic ojiinions of otiiers, will 
succeed in getting through difficulties that would prove ' 
fatal to. *e progress of a laige party ; his utter help) ess,’ 

nes.s and, dependence on the honour of sayjWstand.him:. ^. 
‘ He IS , impelled to, tfe, hiffiself'Wf 
^eiLprofection, arid treat tlien> with:S-.-tonsidera|iort'^^ 
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the pride and iiiddpendenc;cbrj:he people would be rousoc} 
against the'tri;;:'/' ' , s/;:‘ v - /! * ^-'T. ' 

rt mu^t b^ortlemoefcd' ai largcfparty 'Cannot 

be entertained .by chiefs and .others ‘eithef\s6'iottg O?* ^ritli 
the satne freedom as n solitary individual, arid that the 
little baggfige and articles of value that a shrewd .OEplorer 
\^ill cariy with him arc not so likely to appeal to the 
covetousness inherent in every savage. . - ' 

My excuse for this digression on a subject . of little 
intcreat to any save an explorer, must be a dc.sire to 
■ warn intending travellers agaijist the fatal mistake of 
supposing that numbers, in all cases, denote strength. 

Leaving the steamer ‘ Kajmaiial ' next morning,* at 
daylight, we continued up river. The scenery on either 
‘ bank wa.s most uninteresting, the view being shut m by 
linQ of trees growig ' Jown to the w'atcr’s edge, the 
forest dccasionally giving place to extensive plains of tall 
irced-Iike grass. 

The river was now beginning to rise, masses of drift 
. floated; down stream, while in" many places the; siriity, 
vbanks Wvere beginning to cave in, and large jandsBjps 
:VajCOdtril)aitred by loud reports as they fell into the wafer^' 
'^erd constantly taking place. ^ 

ibereased current, consequent on the rise' of,thb ;; 
’ summer wliicli had now^ fairly 

greatl^’^retardedour progress and increased the : 

Ugly sandbanks, some just, covferb^ja^|5 
so,, compel^ occasionally 
iti this 

'‘^rbady m aefe;? " ^ 



■. 5; i to.Ginvhcdiy, ■' ' 

'-,.■ ' from the time tHat 

/' .ihfe'.hioril'ing until we 

at '"iUgH',^fter /accwtppi^^ some 
- ,.t^^tiri,^Ic3'j';while the-l^dsmeri fepi^' up thqir monoto- 
- jit^s cj^ant all' day. - '^'Q : ,- '• ; ' . ^ ' .'; . 

, . After d day or two the first rise of' water subsided a 

Jlittic,A partly uncovering numerom; sandbanks, which 
form^ the l>asking places of iniiiunerable crocudSlcs 
{‘lacerta gatigelica ’), the shooting of which afforded 
som6 Qc,casioiiaI sport. , ' , 

Ihis kind of crocodile, with its slender elongated snout 
and unequal jagged -looking teeth, though prc.seHtifig.if 
jwssibly a more rcj)ulsivc s])ectade than the other kihd 
(lacerta a-"codiIiis), with its flat head and cruel-lodking . 
jaws, js , comparative!)' harmless, and differs .frotn , .tkc 
latfer very much ill its habits. . y , -i 

crucoililus. or alligator as some people ^11 
distinguish it from the other, loves to Jiaunt inland ^ 
.;.^bt:asse.s or sluggish creeks with slimy mud banks ; -hfeV- 
ot the deep swift running waters, of- iin^e---,. 

occa.sionally met with-thbi^,.'bu,t .I.*.. 
ivMlwye only when pressed by hunger to goiffi^tjclCj^Pe- 


^he crocodile, I have never 
or, up creeks any great distance " 
a' fisherman, and loves the broad ft 

to bask in tlie 







^ '[[Crdcodiks. - , ^ ’- , 

from fexposiag: ^^fa4t;j.|'^ie^^^ cf6tnmori' 'p6j,«|ai;; 

.thp lhai;!ii^t3^;i)eoiilV- 

su^^^^|t.ig;ve«^4fpcult tg^'Kill it • ii^not , 

i^uflet strikingone cither before or beliind'^e' 
; is generally fatal, and they bleed td^deat^ y^'y 

: ;quiekiy; net, how-ever, before, in many cases; ‘\vri|g^ng, 

. fi^hlike into the water, where they sink to the bottoinlf^tl 
;,.,^^®".f=/;^^? l>ropensity of a mortally wounded 

^9Wn the steep edge of a sandbank or the sfe|ithg 
V slcles pf a creek and disappear under water, is aj^, to 
|;inakp one believe that bullets have little eftcct on 'him ; 

. ^but I^have shot scores ot them, and have invariably found 
■ "^bicli slid into tbe water. after being wiEjll'hit, 

j^ere- de<id not far off, while others which we.rc‘ „shot 
some distance from the edge of the sand- 
j^^nks vrovild,.on being struck, flounder about for. V\tiine,' 
vfiirfously snapping their jaws, while a perfect fountain' pf 
spouted from tlie wound, causingdeatb-in 
';;'k-ye^.Tew minutes. ' \ -. 


the only ugly reptile to be.fo^.{^;^ ; 
Large water-snakes, botlr vfeitppi^#'. 
^‘v^^'.|«^icss, are numerous. - ' . 

tliesc lar^c snakes coil^id’^fi^C^: 
the rudder chains. ' On one occak^^l 

tn cr^nirk n.ir'l'ir •4* 







• always un])Ieasant, and' tjify invariably fell 

fb the dislike of some one on board. •' 

-'.Ob'- the eighth da}' from Kooshteali we arrived at the 
little Station of (iwalpara, built on the summit, of a hill, 
rising -abruptly from the left bank of the riyer.. , 
•starion consi.sted of about two or three houses, octu|>icd 
by- the deputy-commissioner, doctor, and police officers. 

On die second daj- from Gwalpara we entered a long 
reach in the nve-, from which, as the heavy rain cioud.s 
lifted, we occasionally caught a gUmp.se of the dark .out- 
lines of wcll-woodcd hills bounding the horizon on eii&er 
hand. ' , - 

Ob tlic right batik a long bun.d skirted riyeiv ’ 
fpf^ng, in thc.se da\’s a .substantial monument of the 
of the Assamese iieople, of whom a remnant . 
.,-lipVdhJy romain.s 


V Behind a large hill, twenty miles ill; -tj--- 

there stand in the ebfitfe"S; ', 
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delighted .by 

groves of tie;^s; fd/^^?and f{<^\ 

Gowtoty,’ the self irf’gbvernnie^^ in ASsamr lThe iiltle 
xyhite'.buhgaldws of the Commissioner and his st^J with 
tho^ hf one or tw'o tea-planters, peeping from S^idst 
the rieh tropical foliage, together with numerous p^at^iM 
. .of-.;<mitSvation surrounding the huts of the . A^Q^i*;' 
•■ , iieasantty, on the hill sides, formed a pretty picturey ^ttd ' 
^reminded us that we were once more nearing the' halt's ■ 

. .v'P? men, and this pleasure was increased when wc atlhst 
. It-'t go our anchor opposite the station. . ’ * 

Scarcely had we brought up, when officials and planters 
hurried on board to avail themselves of the fortnigtly 
, 'opportunity to ‘ kill time ’ on board ‘ the steamer.’ These 
poor ‘.'banished ones, far away from the delights ' of 
y , Calcutta ' shop.s, were all very soon engaged in anxtbus . 

• - .enqiiity for soda and tonic water, Bass and brandy, ■ 
ij^f 'whiifh form a considerable portion of the .upwSrd/ 



"not, and beef is difficult to be 
dislike selling their cattle— of whidh^''^^'^' 
^-j^^J^merous herdLs — for slaughter. 
f^v'y'^h?;'^WhFS’ '*bd store-rooms of our visitors.'h 
““^:m®^',.diligCTt enquiries werc nej^' ii^' 
^^'*|:^fteOusi'icaptain for a ‘ 



Vas’ -$Jits,' boots, ''saddles,; 




ia-fewi,, 




-.' 5 ^ H ‘ 

v'_ 'i'' ^ ' y^' ' 




mr 



P*^ the mind of a new cpmefi but lid needs 


spent on shore at the , house o? anV, of, the'' 
h^s^itable residents to have his first bad impre^ions 
effaced by the abundant good cheer' lyhich^ 
V^igii^ 'around him. ; , 

During the evening I received an invitation ,!/r6ni 


,Cpl6nel JSivar — an old resident^ — to spend aday or.twp 
with.' him, and as our steamer would be detaitjed for 
some repairs, the opportunity thus affor4^Jd\^lQt/ 
tal^^ a fun on shore was eagerly embraced. 




CHAPTER V. 

,;GOWHATTY TO DEBRUGHUR. 

I - '4 ' ' ' ' ' 

-Annual Fair— A Sudden FIood-A 
Buffaloes- -Dilfhoo Mookh - Mosquitoes 
* ^ V . ; > jIDheijragliur. ' 

‘ ” • * - 

‘ Gowhatty was made most pteaSaittt .bX 

*’«sidents, who manifested 
^ccess, and I embarked again to'coih^iKue' 
Bramapootia with the most lively, iig- 
of the hospitality which had been SP 
'^0 poe who was in every sense a strahecr' 

station we steered for the 'j^^*; 
running close to the opp6site^ig||| 
narrow, undiirk-^^M 
|9C^y island of Umanander, 

Om the rivjsr, and covered with 
t>e midst of which, peeped the pictu%^ 
erous Hindoo temples. 




^jfepyond this island the pretty gr^ 
'^!|^^r.'*^iyph:^^in:'opens put 
rc^X plwjjs. of 






5^ Gpwhatty to^ Bebrughtir. 

bring dawn poii4&,<jmmk^'^ yak 
t^lS/^fee;h tlTC)^ bar for rice and 'English piece goods,. 

, ;;T1^0' fa,C;t of these people visiting this fair h^is given 
. rfee. to the idea that Tczpoorc will ev^entually become of 
^ great importance as a trading station, from which, Assam 
'Will supply Bhootan and Central Thibet with tejo. It is, 
however, more probable that the trade which will at some, 
future day spring up here will never, assume very great 
proportions. The scanty population of Bhootan, even if 
they took all their brick tea and piece goods from A$.^am 
could do little towards sujiporting a great tradOi while 
QcntrakThibet will more easily draw her supplies of tea 
by direct routes [rom Northern India instead of receivang 
, thpm by the longer and more difficnlt journey through 
Bhootan. : . r 

A';,^jSoine have wondered \vhy the Bhooteahs and Thi’* - 
'Befan traders never purchase tea at Tezpp6j:e, and it,'* 
,;’0cs,i^ejm strange that an article so greatly lt> ddtnapd 
country should never be enquired 
;^^'rcnt indifiercnce is easily accounted for. ^Xhe. 
;B^Siilpl5S In tea, as already stated, is entirely ihr;i^p • 

'o^lile^Eamas of Thibet, whose influence is psu^tnouhi; , 


M^^WiXcascs to exist, and 



‘:A, S’kddeu P'bod. 
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^ :;j^ 

' wry ■ strong: : • 

• jou^^ i^fitpwrC ■ we anchored , one eVfejoihg . jij = 
; co^pSrliitfyely ilack' water, under the right b^tpf^e 
river,’ wth; every sigh of an inerbasing flood, 

-,. it|aih^,^annel large masses of drift were borne ;Vapjdl.y„: 

■ Giant trees, with the green leaves sfill ' 
^}i®Tf’(i^t^nches, dotted the river cveiywhcrc, like grehn.'' 
isl^ndS^while their huge black trunks, twisting andtiii^i ' 
ing 'in the eddies of the stream, looked like marine 
. ^OTStere disporting themsolve.s. I could scared}' refrain 
•■.•■Iroih hi shudder at the possibility of one of tliese logs 
ceding; in contact with the vessel, which in the event of 
■; '.^S^!l>swn».would be inevitably pierced and founder. ’ ■ 

■ ^-Tlie Captain’s anxious face, as he stood at the bj^;. 

• ^ 'Wat^iirtg.thesc signs of coming flood convinced mu th^t'-i 
without foundation, and on questip^A' 
■■tfiof Klin Jrn.fniri jjjg that we were now about to cncoontef '' - 


the full force -bf;;!^; 
while he was speaking, seemed to sa^S^I 

foy. the night, about ten,^^ 

1 s^eral feet^ and the riv^ ^^ 















ground along the vesselVdceffeh lcept 
of apprehensions. In spite _ of' sucli ;;unpleifeant- 
.^^)r4s : I gradually- dozed off to sleep fOT^&'''h^)i5^■,•or' 
at the end of uliich time I was J1by;S^ 

Ihwd noise on deck and the stamping of fech V . i . / . 

; 'Leaving my cabin, wliich was on the dedfe' .o£;pii&;pf 
the, flats, I crossed over to the steamer, where the,c|lj|tafri! 
with Ills crew were all on the alert. I'he river hacrtisf'n, 
ipahy.feet, and the force of the current setting ,|bwirdls' 
tjb.ie^^arest hank, rushed past our vessel at 

before it Trees and floating 
j^^^tf'-were huri'icd along, and, mcctirigin tlieir coftf^e' 

bows, formed huge masses across the tWHcj^^^feS' 
^vhich her head was moored, ^ 

Weight of this mass of drift , was 
the vessels rising to the rush 
ionaily boiled up over the bows,, 




^rl<, thus rendering our position sti||ii|j^P^ti 
jVVe could hot seek a safer anchorai^l^^^ 
fijg'pn si; sandbank in the dark , sq 

hold . on as long 'a§;||Ossr * ' ' " 
'WeJjrbniaijaed . till thr^p oMi 
waitelr^ rlsiflg ;ah4v<jfir)r4nt^BWj 













s£44?!i*fll^i^atr:^E;,1vfe^^^ swept 


at 'any moment wc might 
^y '■ising flood into a quicksi^^S^l! 
f^^^^,si|1xti.' Truly, the position was’ 

' iiot yet, Iiowev'cr, doomed to deStroct^^fs 

in the river, an eddy caught the 
them into slack water, where, our anjp|j;i^ili.v 
'^^kiiig hold, w'e lay till dayliglit, and vjt;h^a. 

got into a nullah out of the main Wf%^! 
'ii»0 '^anchored again, and waited until the'^^at 


It^l^J^'^Hvatcrs, had a little subsided. . 


detained all day in the nullah, our vie]^^ 
pf tall reeds, whicli grew oft ' 

®way thc w^i 

jUtlp .practicc at the tuimerous wild' 
flew over the vessel. , . . 

a sensible fall in the \i^| 
^^^orning we left our retreat, and, crpssifi|i' 

^ 'of- the river, ^ made our way slowly', ajj 
^^ft'bank, taking advantage of the slacjfe'^^ 
channels formed by 

l^^ic X|ay/ai^ the ree^^ 






making very slow way against tiie'cwrent;' 
ip'Ighf get a s] ot This was weIcoixie''news j • the , 
. ;diaa^e .of varying tlic monotony of the voyage' by a-' 
MtUo f^fle practice was loo tempting to be resisted; sb I 
sp.ccd.ily joined the captain, whose battery was all ready' ■ 
We soon cime upon tlie herd, guarded by ‘a fine old 
bull with a iiair of gigantic horns, grazing quietly onthe 
bank, apparently quite indifferent to the approach the. • 
steamer, for they looked at it with a little curiosity tor q'. 

. i^q^bnt or so, and then kept on feeding, confident Ift-the- 
yigr anco of the old bull, who, standing- apart' from' the 
watched our approach. ' \ 

to the bank.weati^t cwe ' 

■ freest opheni. within _two hundred yards ; of^the bqll • , • 
^rab^aptam then fired, planting a ball'in his rilw.- , ^jtien- ■ ' 
old iiatriarch faced round. anA' ' 


^‘^ced round,. 
anif'y shake of the head, 


Ky the old 
fe^rice by an _ ^ 

'I'his was a signat^or 
to make for a thick 


hand, while the bull walked raaje 


rte. 


fjj^^enningly too disdainful to inn.-fr^S^^"^; 






\ angry 

before >e fipaily sought shelter in the juiiglci.at^’‘di|aj^^^ 


■ * ' a magnificent animal, standing neariy 
'.lian4s,‘With’a fine pair of horns, each 

■ five feet from buff to tip. It scenicil a pity tQ'4es^'pj||" 

,-him,.but wild buffaloes are so numerous in Assam>'jan.d? 
.30 ciesttuttivc, as to be an absolute pest to tIio^c^L^^{i- 
Vatop .and owners of tame herds. • Vv; ' 

• It often hap[>ons that a wild bull, tiriven from bis pwh ' 

Jxi^d for some misdemeanour, or by a successful jf-ival;; 

’ ttllces up with a tame herd in the ncighbourhood^Am 
yw^ich case he kills every tame bull in the herd, ofteh- 
mflicting a serious lo.ss upon the owner. Nor, dp/.lii^ 
savage .propensities stop here. The herdsmen, . wKW'* 
' they vfejt their herds, are often unsuspicious 
■gre^^n^e. until too late to escape him, and ninhbejrX^A: 

death. When rendered desperaj^i^ 
i'ap^Tpent from his xvild companions, the ,bu|fai^|; 
%ili. A tiger stands but little chaHC0|i|^ 

wdth one of these outlawed monarchs pf tj| 
buffalo is sure to conic off conque^ 
tiger,, or forcing him to seek 

'2£.Js' 1.A' 2_ A l 1- 


on an elephant, 







s^h 


riven near .to Oe^raglj^-^^l^^: i; 

^.®nt on a lai^e open/' eovier^].\tvriiIi 
: In the centre of this clcarinj^ lie espied!' s'ewfdf 
' b, which, from their evident inditei^ft^^i^^ 
a; lie mistook in the distance' for 
'-^A'-.-i piocceded far, however, he discovered" that'' 
.th;^^ere jungle wallahs, f in charge of a rme/dld '■ 
^ hunter’s instincts, the shikary i'lited di ; 
tl{e, did bull, and, getting within easy distance of hftn',.. 

buffalo received this ball without Iflindiinft'' 
3B»a\^tne down upon Jiim with a grand'’ cSai^e -- '"'A' 
«J>n sf„,,pcd him .d,hi„ a ytd or « 

^nt; only for a minute or two, howevb;-i4r,^ 
finng himself, he charged again and 

receiving a ball each time, till at last hd.jirc^d’? 
,^ss, of blood, but not before iii^fcting 
.the oleiihant. 

:rule, a wounded buffalo willV^al^^^^'lp.; 
,^'lWnd; but if hit hard in the'bi^rifl^^^iiilgS 
|^f^|;;^etormined assailant. ' " ' •> 

miles remained to coihpIcte’;<pg^^^^' 
' '"^hiir when we anchored fpr'dhfi'.ii^lt'f 
iif^he !Dikhoo river, ' ’■ 
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Mypoqr 

.. : kept up , a 

■■japyBincnt of; t:|ff.j&o^^ sort, of 

tattoo. on tke decks ; but’tJ&is.raU^.resentmeilt 

r{ 90 p 3 ^;<^iiickened into a much more active demonstration 
part. ' ' . ' - / 

li'C:>'E££ch animal being merely scparatedfrpnyhisncigh- 
; ■ hour' by a single bamboo pole, lashed from an upright 
' between the uiopcr and lower deck, and sefured, to the > 
bulwark.s, there was rolhing to prevent- tlieiti kicking 
or biting each other, so that wheii the stings . of the 
mpsquitoes had fairly driven them frantic, each began to, 
‘resent the attack by attacking his neighbour. No sooner 
h^djyequictcd one pair of combatants, then another frantic 
apimal severely stnng, would lay hold of his Neighbour " 
. With a loud squeal, and in the ensuing strugjjlc their . 
’ neighbours would come in for a kick, and so. tlie w'hple 
:Mt of them at last set to, and in the scufHe one or two 
of them broke loose and stampeded round the deck, - 
“|;^iting.and kicking at everyone whqiapproached;. The 
jqaiitaia hearing the noise in the middle of the at . 

r to my assistance, with some pf the ‘anfc 

: 4 , 1 . 1 .^ 


'^tcr a great'deal of trouble, the mules werP^^'Puce more 



.to light a straw fire on the batik ,‘along^^ 
-^ijd'.^an>the smoke in upon the 

.vtttb tke first;, rays of d.afi^ 



,v ‘ - 




tWQ’4^ 




IS 









acquaintance I hope never 
one of the flats was to be 
^Jie ii^pe^arv transhipment of a lot of cai'gro 

the.? flat to the steamer, detainee? 'WfeSttafe 


'yy^;^^dy 'iti,idday. Next moniiny, when jfetti^-^^it^^' 
after daylight, the engine broke down, 
:a^del£iy'bT several hours, till repairs were effected.' 

fresli/^Start, while passing the mouth of the, \ 

XiV6r^.a\dM|ff®ut>t with a couple of men, shot outfi^x^ 1 [^ 
SartTc, ' ai^ 6ne of the crew came on board with^"'^^!}; 
jf^r jMe frp^^ Mr, Jenkins, a tea planter on the.;D>elit^5; 
p^ferin^y^e the use of his bungalow during inyi iSta^'^'l 


.k^nll^d; v'ety-^ at this station, and imngjf^ 


below the station of Debrughur|j' 
ttight. Here I was met by., 
^^^^^^!^.0epuJt^-Commissioncr, and drove 

relief to have contpl^l^^^^ 
hP the • 


SSi: 






but I '‘looked 
perhaps without .some 
the summer rains, would 
3^lyrughur, before proceeding further. 


^forebodings which were soon re.alteodf f ^ 









- ‘ 

'•A'V't';'-'- -'-' 

fpi'i^: "niight be 

frbiTi^^^ 't 

coifsolation 
^^^^^'^i'dcncc in Assam would 

of the l:in<viiagc, a knowlc^ige 
0^|¥^ jnesti service in comnuinicatirig wiilf thetHbe 

‘■Vb^‘,^liie 'front ft would be impossible, tqe v^9H tb<? 
v^rldfeTi^ee hills now before Dccembcr> and . by t)iaf 

Toads in Tliibet would be rendered , 

‘^siioW^ so that it would be necessary to rcinatft With the 
' MWbmees until tlie follouing spring,, and then advance' 
Mnto Thibet 

Such >\^is now tlu: prospect before us, and L set tpAV^rk'^' 
to rnakc ourselves as comfortable as possible und^i* 

I'i ■ ' £ r £ 



J^ebfeyi;'river, nearly all occupied by native ^tVadbrs 'f|6«i 
and almost constituting a bazaar, in the 


few Assamese dwellings of mud 





ladies 


'.: A.'tf rv- ■ y “^■w' Vi j -' ■ r .• '-’ 'Ni o .'■ '^ .>■■ '•% **'/5"'^*'--?‘jiIfiflEWi' 


or so in an evening, when a sligS^^’^^; 
in 'tMe gifewfers .afforded a chance for a stroll alonM^p^ 

■ v^' ' *•■*-■■' *f,' ' ' ^ ‘ ^ ‘'•x^Ki'Vsii 


■^:tm 


;;! drhe J^^'Ccasing patter, patter, and drop, droiy’dt^^^^ 

'£. j ; 


vUie;cnhur by making myself acquainted with the 
i^^and condition of the country. ■"''v; ’ 

'^'^oririo remarics on Assam may take the pla;be'of{%i 


fdcoW \or life at Debrughur in the wet season. 

'^d 'r'eaddr. be assured that he is a gainer- 

■<. . "I.. .V-' 




' '/A^sadi contpriscs the whole valley of the liramapootSS^i 
'd^feddih^over an areaof more than thirty thousands^d^j^i 
'■lie|ifefe :.'i^th&;horth and north-east a range of high 

by numerous tribes of Bhooteahs, Aboi^ 
"divides it from the countries or’.BKc^l^l 
On the west it joins Bengal On the.^ni^*| 
'^^d^^^l^l^^^'another- mountainous region, 

bfe 'tribes, separates it from Burmali. . j’iTi 
‘literally described as a Iongf ;.iiS|^| 
width of from sixty 
by mountains;! 



volutne to do- 
jvho'^ay.'ha'^!^ a wish Jo know more of 
p^^,|^^men^d^to”fcad•a•S^V^;onJ^§a^,,&^b^islIcd 
^^■.WrlR.obitison in 1841. ' ■ 

present purpose, as intending .tO give a brief, 
of those eimun stances which have .&b’\ greatly 
'^^^•fl'qeneed the soci.il nnd political welfare of the Country,.' 

to begin with the reign of the Ab<^.K.ing,;^ 
^j^jiulcapah. ' . ■ ;' ; 

/Vfi'Tbe Ahoms, or first coiupienws of Assam, were a fine- 
^^arlijce race of p-.'opto b<;longing to the Shan &iniily,,in* ' 

• ' habiting the nf>i‘th-eaht of ?iiinnah, whence theyate sup-/ 
0!gosed to have advanced iiUo A.ssarn about the beginning 
tvo|\ihe thirUienth ccnniry. 

the energetic rei-yn of the Ahom dynasty, 
l^t^paijtry seems to have thriven faldy, until about the -end ' 
cighfi*enth century, wlieii, after a long/ scries* of' 

'‘"‘K* 

to tlie India Company fo^. assistance-' 

his encniie*. ’ C v^'’; 

thought advisable by the Compar^'a.tih^U^ 
an end to the domestic inqiiietudc Th 





_.;’Or(lcr ; but tin's officer’s efforts hi 
'■j|^^fe?irc,ely been crowned with success wh5^;djr^ers wS^ij 

'j .1 « -if’ *. -• ^ f Af 

,.^^;1;(>..i|?ithdraw tlic 


'this ti 




r, O . ' 

^imUks. 




Rebe^Uloii- ft)' 


or the' Raja applied^W^it^^^} 
Voft'Burmili/ Thh Government, delighted at- 
^ increasiug their influence in the ditc’Ctl04fcr^. 

- IndiaV despatched a small army across the 
^\^hiQl^xw^s shortly followed by another 
'Mtiiou^d '■men. ■ ; ,:; 

ThO;. supposed allies swept over the uhfott&ipfe/' 
.febuntty like a cloud of locusts eating up its . 

•Invited as protectors, the Burmese soon bec^me^^lje'. 
!\poss&3sors of Assam, committing the inost 
. Cxces^seSj until at last they even threatened out^; 

’ frontiers; This audacious conduct on the pai;t'^v|fij? 

Biirmbse. led to war between Burmah and'the 'E^t;'|^P^; 

;, jQprnpaHy, which finally rcsultc<l in the former 
’. ^.dtjiven from the country, wliich was then formally aiift^^^^ - 
;:!to oiif;Indian possessions in 1827. , 

?V ^Unfortunately for Assam the interference bf thb 
too late. Following in the footsteps 


[jp' had escaped the sword of the Burni^, 
as captives ; so that, instead of a proi 
^ large and flourishing popHlij^l^ 
and all but dcpopulated:^''^’^* 


|:LOtihtjr.ies bordering on India 




vnon^, w 

' ' ' ** a#"^' ' ^ 
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Goyernniont in the last century 
painful cvicTericc.s; Ilacl we but 
pr^teclonitc from 1792. when Captain 
sent into the country to restore order, 

' a populalicMi niii^ht have been saved, and the 

edtintry %vT>iiIt] havu been at this nionjent, instead of a 
' 'den^c' jung^ with tlic scanty remains of an enerjjctic 
population sunk in apathy and vice, d happy and pros- 
p^ous land of ]dent}-. 

In spcakinc>' <'f the present scanty population of the 
country, I do nul tliat one ^ar two districts are 

fairly populated, as h»r instamx*. those of Kamrup and 
GwaJpara, forming; mere sj.iots, however, in the great 
Assam jun^^lo, and .1^ such are not in any w'ay to be 
considered as contr.idieiin;;’ the as.‘>ertion that there cx'ists 
now only a rennumt of its h.iauer popidalion. 

.';/rhe discovciv of tlic indigcnt.>iis tea plant, by Mr. 
l^obcrt Ih'uce in 1.SJ3. was the first impetus g“iven to 
'the progress ol i>ur nov/ posscs.sion, and since then the 
CuIttya.tion of tea Jias as.-^uined such great proportions as 
h(^[)e that it would become the meritjs of 
country from the dense jungle which Has 
Sd^irapidly overspread it. ' , ' . 

; ^his hopep though it may not be entirely cruwsiicd, is 
being realised. Scarcity of labour Has so far 
pro^yd too much lor the energy of Ih'itiish capital, and 
loss to the planters.^ { - ' ^ 

\\'f%''As.iimesc population, to whom the^arly plantet^/ 
. ^^&& V<5asonably have looked % labour/ ^qvod 



The Cooly . Qitcslion. 
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an almost virgin; an al^imdant retuinf " , 

their laVy they will .Hot : ia to 

more than\^u$t sufficient to provide thenisdvcs 
necessaries of Htc. ‘ ' . : > " v 

, This disinclination on the part of the Aasainesc tp.' 
wovl< for; the planters caused the latter to seek labto’^' 
in 'Bengal,' whence the)'- imported it to Assam , at an 
enormous cost. In spile of this the cultivation o/'t<J.k. 
paid , well at one time, and if the planters had;, beei^ 
allowed to procure lahom* in their own way, consistent/ 
,of justice to the labourer, there is no doubt; 

that much capital which lias been lost in tea cultivati-on ' 
would, at this moment, have been waging a progre.ssiyc' 
and successful war of extermination against the giaht! 
jungle which holds the country in possession. . . > ^ 

, Instead of allowing the law of supply and demand, 
with regard to labour, to Avork itself out in Assam as in 
btlicT countries, an utterly unjust report of cruelty On, 
the part of the planters towards their coolies was rn^d’!^ 
the foundation for legislation on behalf of the labourer/; 

given the death-blow to x>rogress in -that/ 

'"While tto cooly w^as legislated for, tlic planter ‘and:- 


Xai>ftati3§|:Werc forgotten. As the former was importeiii:/ 
ten pounds a head to the latter, under ^4%“: 
for three yeare^ it is difTicult 

'planter could have systematicafi^^^^ 
-lafipurcrs, in spite of ati increasing'^j^']^^^- 
. courts always 
strong. 



^•■■' 7 ^!' ^..- ' Assdm, ■ 

^-V. ’ W'-' •■ ■■-'..-i i,' ' ' •• '■■ 

' Such 

p|i^»tcr,'Whpsc 

coolies^ at "an- ouflajf of sgyqra^ 
rupees, under an agiTcment' to ; serve tliVee 
tc» rc[>ay co.st of tlicii* passaije^to AiSSainv ;" Ori' 
coolies were c]i.s])]e;iscd with tile cOuiit'ry, 

rc’]K)ris of h'vcr-Jadcn jungles and So ' 
i-hey had nut been long at jthO" 
^]^nbtion bcfu'c a great many of tlacm left, hfnci %t\d 
y, i:;efuscd to work. Uf course llierc was redress for , the 
• planter, but such redress was a punishment to him.- -'Htj' 

»■ his c\>ojies to iourl, Iiave them imprisoned/ 
. ■fpf/'i.year, ancl iii)i;()rt othejs in their plaOe, ' for ’ laboyi* .; 

ha\a\ or J;is croj) would be lost. The^refraclibty *' 
pleasure for a year, as at tho'- 
iiuprisoiHiient the iaw're- 
tlicin from tiicir agrccnu'iit, and, on being 'liby- 
cc^uld oiler themseKTs to the same planter, . 
rate of wages, without being .compelled ' 


labourers, during my stay' in ,tljp 




it wa$ 


t ■ riimihiioH .. ; ^ . 




after:/f^<^yjlWpli^.^'5^tJ6tii ;FH^ . aii^ ’ T'.^ , 

oaugle'&t 'i^J^I^^ by:<5ur host 


' ;t^Aiesi'.thQy are accusto to tb.is mode of tfavelj/; 

myself arrived at the plaiitation at|^i^^^- 
■Vexhiiirstt^^^^ tlio jolting and intense heat, 

’ iick’ of this first ride through the /vs^ain jun^;le. ' • ' 

V; The hospitality of our host, however, soon rcviyect^j:^ 
the prospect of inspecting:;; the plantation. 

I ' IciSiftiiilg ' someth i ng of the mode of nuin iifacturing 
delightful contrast to the humdrum 
*!,whlcli had rendered Debnighur alnnxst unbearable* * 

' Oh thc'fo morning I visited the 

company with'my host, who, speedily engaged in 
djhgj to his business, left me for awlhlc to walk about'^bl^cj: 
,^^vinjg me an dpportunity, wdiilc I sauntered 

th^ cool morning air, and watch the coolies piclsinig,:i\ 
manulacture. ... 

|j^i:.^$,.-:flaatation was very extensive, many 

planted with liealthy-looking. tre6?'''^*^-' 
about three or four feet apart,' sonj^^ 
.-neatly-trimmed box trees, every tre§,_ ) 
^"“^^^^^^^^ed,/and perfectly flat on the? 

^^^.^l^i^.regiTJarily to the plantatiqni,;:;?|’ 
of tea plant grown 
; and the ,, Hybj^ 





7^5 . . ' Upper Assam. ■ . 

vatc^d- to eighteen indies ihi- height, with a \'ery 

small leaves, ' The .seceud Is a tallcr and 
,-Strc>hgei--:Ioohing plant, about three feet in height, with a 
' leaf, which when manufactured, yield.s a darh 

•' stron'gvflavourcd brew. The third, or hybrid plant,, is 
.-cultivated to a height of two feet or thereabouts :■ is a 
very hardy plant, niucii in lavoiu among the planters. 

. ■ The cull ivat ion (d te.i reijuiros groat attention ;,con- 
j -stant hoeing i.s neeossar, to keep the jjlants free from 
weeds during- the gatii.a-ing ;,en.sun, for at that time of 
the year, fi'om .M.u-- to September, tile constant rains 
saturate the eaith, widen acted iijjon by the great heat 
of the .sun. prudiices vi.g.'l.i{ion in a marvellous manner. 
Consent and judiciun.-. elij^ping is also of gri;at import- 
ance, .so as to pnxUice an alnnulanec of young tender 
.shoots, the leavis Irum which arc those used in the 
ijiaHuhicture of tlie best tea. 

During the making .«ea.-.rin the' work-people must be 
-constantly on the alert, for a night’s rain with an hpur 
' pf j:\vo of sunshine in the morning, i.s suflicient to cause 
■ the young shoots to open out tiieir leaves, which inujit 
pbe! gathered at once, twenty-four hours often being 
;oient to impart a crispues.s to the leaf which, renders it 
■ -uspfc'ss for manufacture. Under these circuihstat>C<5^,'it - 
;i^ easy to concoirc how much the planters, have to - 
depend upon the honc.sly and willingneisfspof th'eij: ' 
:labonrgrs, who can at any time, by refusiiig ’tb- tWrk^ V' 

. inflict a , severe loss upon their employer, ar^•yet ■'^|^. 
‘hears ifirptu tinie to time of strong .Iaws..;b<Sitgy^^^^|tS; 




protect the cwly , planter, \as though tbe/Uiter 

were not entii:ety in the hands of the cooliejs. . ; V . . - 

An ' ilitistra,tion of .this which occurred .eluting tiVy’, 
visit mciy . show that this assertion is not too strong/;. A 
neighbouring planter came in one morning on his \vay 
to the. :Court at Dcbriigluir, whither he was bound, to 
procure warrants for f]u.‘ apprehension of some absentees 
without leave, lie incitlcnially remarked that all liis. 
labourers had had a fight among themselves, and accord-/ 
ingly refused to work that morning. It was ii .scriohs^^ 
loss,- as the young leaves ready to be picked that day 
would by the next morning li.u'e tlclcrioratcd in quality.., 
I suggested that the)' deseiacd puiiishmeuL The plant*cr'' 
replied that to punish them would be the same as fining 
himself several thousand rupees, and one day’s loss was 
better than man}'. It was plain that while the coolies 
were attending at Court, or suffering imprisonment, they ” 
could pick no tea. 

While Assam is looked upon as a land of banishment/ 

, to which few Government servants like to be .sont/artd.. 
a$ long as the visits of high officials are confined to the - 
cool and bi'oad w’ater highway of tlie Jhamapootra, thete ; 
is Itttie -hope that the }>rogress of the country wdll be ' 
either rapid or satisfactory. ' ; / />' 


/ The establishment of a Chief Cominissionership forj 
' . w^ckild be an experiment, llie success of wi)|c]^| 

might' cam/^^ for some energetic V'^icoroy, 

||ehgai :.G^ could only be persuaded 

its jurisdiction. ^ 

in walking’ 



icV^tion of the mo<;Ie^ 

/mtercst some of my readers/' 

; teadiouse wore large mats on which fre^h-; 
53 leaves were spread, and these leaves^ as thej?’ 
slightly withered and tough, were carried irtjo* 
in tJie tea-house, where they were o^rcfuUy. 
^^jj^'med, and all ku\ge and coarse leaves taken . 

this tlicy wore handed to fncii called rollers, whio 
.optoceeded to roll tlieiii gently, in large handfuls, pn aL. 
S^dstrdj until they were bruised without being, .broken, 
guilder thus process, which re<juircs great skill and dell-; 
of manufacture, botli hands being used very ‘ 

^ peculiar turn of the wrist, the leaves 'exude' a 
and assume that peculiar twisted or rolled appeatt 
'^^ce to be noticed in the article when ready for consiunp-7 
' As each handful of tea sliowed by the twist’ in tliej- 

-that it had been sufficiently rolled, it was slightly. 
^^IPfe^ed into a ball and laid aside to ferment fdir Ipngj^V 
intervals, according to the strength ;qf;t'h^'tgiif. 
This rolling and fermenting process..'^^^|^| 
j,'a couple of days, more or less; after. 
carefully broken up and spread on 
are then placed in the sun 
off, this drying process aWd, 

‘^-‘“■^txare lest the leaf should, be 

drsdng process fhe. tea' 

^%hd .siftjsd; all. large (JisColi^ilj^ 

' ‘;afice55':.^e 



,;;(4aaiwjucpwi ffj. iech. : ■ 

ii- ^ _ ‘ii'Ki' ■_'!_' if. ;^j*; ii. 


■ the siftj[:^^^^'^'”#st 2^*^^ i& 


i/3tMs. ’exported to Calcutta. Here-’it’i^ _ ^ 

■ pl^nlppiited, probably not to its advantage, or 
. Ertgiish con.sumer, for whom it is repacked 
'famiiiirVea-chests. 

Thfe above is merely a sketch of the process of 
':;makmgi but will serve to give my readers some 
Athe ih.ode of manufacture without troubling them .;y|t^ 
’■aliiy, elaborate details of the art. 

;<■.,> jh the centre of tlic plantation there stand the nii^i 
>:of aix ancient temple, with a st>lciidid avenue of nallK^; 
‘trees leading to them. These ruins and avenue 
:'.<iiscoviered when the plantation was cleared from deiijsfe' 
“juitgie, and afford one of those many evidences of tfte 
?.rapi4' gi'owth of jungle consequent on the decay of p6^a<: 
"tetibn, for the whole of the surrounding country 
:4§a5^CiSWatnpy fore.st of giant trees. 

jPor several days I visited the plantation in comp^^im 
ioWitTkifty liosl, and while he attended to his busincs^ Sf: 

I amused myself by shooting numbeifi^ 
.species of quail, known as the button 
bird afforded excellent sport, rising 

feet. One peculiarity of this bird pu^z^^ 
After marking them down I never toi 
['them rise a second time ; but,.^I 
irig, or squatted I could 




l^pnd-'. thd plant^tmij^ll 






inhabit 

|[Siy ai cloud of these bi^|^^b^,ia!'.S(^u^lilli 
otir^ would settle on a patch .p£ ‘‘idl#pSg;j3n'> 
.numbers, and literally cover 
|i|g; about in a most awkward manncr^^gt'call^'to^^ 
t3t witli their shaip graceful flight, as they^whiflepf^^ 
p^pjfgh’ihe air with a variety of elegant evolutiohs. : 

e ^$e birds take \'cry long flights in search of food, . 

ing towards sun -down to their roosting-plctCe,^fofJ^' 
I^JiiCh they appear to liave a great affection.. : T}i'eii-- 
IS not bad eating if stewed, and parrot stew/dft^;^ 
a pleasant cliange from the everlasting fish and!* 
^i|irt->jf daily consumption. ' . 

morning, on coming in from the plantalidirivtj^;. 


Jjlikfast^ wc found a numIxT of natives in a great 
excitement, who brought , news of a kill a few ihille^S' 
the bungalow, so we resolved to lie in watt ahd get: 
at the tiger if possible, and the planter seeing: 8s^ 
i'pleascd as his guest to show the latter howthejr di^; 
T in Northern Assam. 




Cfl \FII R VII 
sun \k r\ NOKiiakN v^svm 
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Ihc i 7 n i V. 1 r I < i ‘^U i 11 ^ Xhu I cl khoonkie^ 

The f ’cpli lut 1 1 1 M 111 1 

AniR bicikfi t ictoinj)xnuil b> tin ptuplt who bad 
bt6ughi us the ntus, \v( it)dc to the spot indicated by 
the caicass, wIku \\< found i \oun^ hcifu had bten 
killed b} X leopxid, m> iiO‘>t eontuukd, n'-piUofthe 
luteratcd as^utxmc on llu pul of om infoi mauls that 
they had seen the ti 1 Ihcheiki hid been blooded 
ill the of>eu, ind then dra^ #d undti a biiJi by the 
leopard, who cMcUntly inlciided to tinish his dainty 
repast on anotlu i oecasion 

The careass was quite waim so witlilhe piospect of 
a bag, mine host gave oidei foi the election of a Alaclia|i 
in the nearest ticc to which we tould icpiu in the even- 
ing, pust bcfoic sun down, and wait for the appe<uanee o< 
spotted thief 

^ ^ It jLinppSdiblc to conceive a nieci spot for the 

pf f leopard A giassy open on the 

aunounded by dense tiec. junglf* 
with Tifot4^ of tall grass, <.tght or teh 




‘o;'r;,'.\" "i'-^f'vi- -''.-';'''r>\^ r’^vjv'- V >■ ' "• ' 

ptey <fbui'rf'lie fe'/wiiif and.;^ririg 'out 
' cattle as they;§raz<id Jh tte 

$©3 this spot was a favourite resort of tlget^ ^a^d 
rds, for my host had killed several tigers: there 
the last few mouths. ,.: 

^T^r-fiefoVe proceeding; to take a seat in the tree, it - wak 
to have the carcass placed in such a position 
|;^s .Would enable us to get a fair sliot at the leopard from 
Machan. \Vc thererfore had the heifer dragged. into 
llhe^bpen to a spot, about twenty yards from the tree. 
};in this operation great care was taken not to touch, tho. 
'"-foatcass, lest the keen nose of the leopard should detect’ 
‘:l^ presence of an enemy. 'J'o aid in accompUsl|ing 
'.manaaivrc, a n)pc brouglit for the purpose -was 
;^au4chcd to the elephant, and the end converted ifito a 
(^Jioose was dnjpped over the heifer s horns. By this means 
^vyjFe "dragged it to a spot about twenty yards froni the 
and then b)^ aid of a bamboo pole the rope Was, 
without a human hand having touched the- 
i^^^rcass. Having accomplished tliis feat, we ascended 



K^atch, the elepliant was sent away to await at a disthiir'cei 


^ ■»iv ' -* ' 

#lhc rjeport of our rifles, which would be the sik-ii*« 
s: nT?ihdut to return. We had not long to waiti befo ^ 
' Sound, l\ke the cracking of dry 
tlw r^ht, gave notice that 
^^^^■for’his, iupper. In less thaii; 

took up our 'positipj^|;^,t^^^ 



Leopard. ■;',>..8..‘5 

op®*i ‘itid ■ toiofeSiififfl^^f 

• with, 

i ;dfih^,^tted off to the bush under which he h^ 

JtliiSijjdiTnty supper. • ^''':“'‘0i^'>^^ 

■ :* rather amusing to watch his air of surpris^'"^*^' 

• t- - I*-. '.- I .1 < - ^ ■ ,:'" 


:;hc found the place empty ; for a moment or 
: s.tQ^ .^s if greatly puzzled, but lie soon appeaS^^^’^" 
^ .make up his mind to go in scarcli of his stolen^i^^l; 
'lakingacast round the bush in a wide cirdc, ‘ 
scent, then with head erect he soon canle 

/'itrr*rtoo ' ' 


;- ... 1/p‘to this time we had had many opportunities 
fifair shot at him, but tlie graceful actions of the aniii^^' 
had charmed me so much that I had begged my cdi^" -’ 
ll^ion by a sign not to fire. .‘''"'I 

,y. The moment ho came upon the carcass he 
>:suddehly and laying back his ears, crouclied aside te^'- 
®pring, then creeping up lo his kill, lie stood 
(^ secotid as though enjoying tlie prospect of a 

were going to fire, by two splendid bouiil^ 
quickness of a flash of lightning, he clcare^-'^|\f| 
®fi#!^ |jR3ce between himself and the grass junglej?’*'^'^' 


without giving another chance for a 

nor myself could acediyi®^^' 
of the leopard : he could ricith^^ 
us, for we were .to leeward of ^ 


X*? 

•n-% 


^0^ed;Ouf wind. 









remain quiet in the hope of /hS" 

than an hour did we sit perched, upon,. tire-l- 
^^g^e^statues, strainiiu;- our eyes through th'e'fevehmg^ 
another siglit of the leopard, until' flight'; 


closed in upon our solitude. * ■ •' :;■'-■ 

sat there listening intently for any sound' tviiph 
'^etray the coming of the leoi)ard, strange tinearthly 
'^|djids came from the forest borne on the nigiit windli 


^^S^sionally the hoarse ciy of some of the numAou^\ 
perched scntincl-like on tlie topmost braricli^' 


^'^|t|fe^;neiglibouring trees, sounded thnuigh the. rec^ssi^^>: 
^■i|^' forest, and in rc])l>' to their dismal notei'ytjh^^ 
;^»iL&;Come from the distance, the shriil mournful 

of jackals, a-i thoiujh enquiring of the feathje^q ■ 
|&^(^gers where the carcass was hidden oyer \vlii^‘<' 


^^jf^ere keeping watch ; then when those sound^ 
^l^ ^lyay, a colony of hulluk monkeys disturb^ 
arrival of hungry buzzards alighting;, 
set up their shrill scornful cry 'ojf 
M^fr^hich sounded like the laughter of 
..:^^|?®-’togethcr to watch tire destruction of 

|^^H;pd\er reflections soon gave place, to an-AirBai^ ^^ '^'** 
^^ roasation of pins and needles. bejn^~^|^^ ’ 
face, and the tender parts of-rni^^^ 


moscj’Uft^J 








tliou^f wi$ rlghft^^^:This -.^^s-. received 
»^c$ with great respect, , io#' >11 !^e, :parties 
witli reverence and took their 'Ihave^perf^y 

instance of a thorough trust in the master by- the 
spoke volumes in favour of both ; and I could- ' 
but reflect, that if the law-makers of Assam were 
themselves more of the practical knowledge of ^ 
planters, thrown as they arc so much anioftgst 'the 
V people, instead of altt'.gcthcr trusting to oflicial reports^ . 
edt 'would be to the atlvanlagc of all parties. ' : ^ ^ 

In' writing this I would be di.slinctly understood as -, 
■{,not wishing to insinuate anything disparaging tpwareJS;^ 
Majesty’s officials in y\ssani, for whom, as a bbdy,'r'^; 
whavc the most i>i’ofc*iiiul n as hrmourable gentlemen 
’;^and, in so for as circumstances will permit, believe to be 
V-ttbst efficient public servants. . V; • 

^During the day two elephant-hunters in the employ ' 
host brouglit in a newdy caught wild elephant'- Jt 
l^ag.an interesting siglit to seethe captive led inUetw^^;: 
khoonkies or tame elephants ; it appeared, 
and sullen, and apparently worn out, but 
approached it, manifested the most violcn|t-.a^j^'r^/:j 
its feet, and making futile efforts 
i> trunk. At each outbreak it was speeiii^i^^^j' 'v 
.^j^ppbilttission by the tame elephants, who, on 
^^i^/Wahouts, would squeeze it befwecrt 
f'cifuUy, and seize its trunk. 
b|k'' 6f abject helplessness 






■ i^ea!; ^ecu^d iW:^i^yt 



Jia4' Befeh led be them for three days, during 
iiine Its ponstant efforts to escape had been pumsffei^B^' 
.its companions. 'V-^ 

The day after it was brought in it was released-i^ljSJ 
dts. warders, and placed in a huge bail, similar 
Used for bailing up cows. The bail was ma'd<li 
;3trongly ; two upright posts, as liiick as a maiVs 
Were firmly sunk several feet in the ground, about tivfelv^/ 
:Teet apart, and to these were attached two cross 
;Tfee.t6p one being double permitted the insertion.ofS^^y 
.bjtjtibr. moveable upright bars as thick as a man’s 
. Whtlethc lower cross-bar resting on the ground, was pierCed . 
* W}^h holes about eighteen inches apart, forming sockets; 
mtxiivhich the moveable uprights fitted. The moveapte^ 
j^uprights having been so fixed in the bottom bar iSvfdj*/ 
jadhlit the elephant’s head between them, were brol^HEt^ 
'together until the aiiimars neck was fixed in a feihlcf^^!^; 
then secured to the double cross-bar by 

i"'-’ ' . , . 

Wits i in this manner the huge animal was 

durance vile. •'■v.f 

every day it was led out for exercise ^nd v|| 
khoohkies, and in less than a week a m; '" ’ 

, neck during these excursions. 
soon tamed, every display of dhgii 
j)vte,ited by a sound castigation frpjji?- 
^^^^^eatmerit .which soon wore 
' and , reduced 






Keeper..' ' 

-Assam are a source ^ 

^|o;.live by catching them, and scvhfiitrhu-hi^&i 
us-eful creatures are annuariy purchased 
l^'for the Indian market. It is to be regrett^'th^r^ 
®^^y,che «h,rii,g 11, c /irst fowmonths of their captiviVr’>' 
arc sensitive animals, and the loss of lib^fe' ' 
^ break their heart.s. NnUibers of thoifj, espei '- 

/^^g^>«g- themselvos to death. •, ' 

to the credit of the Government the latvprcAi^";’ 
clcslruction of elephants in As.sam, aAd|;'^'' 
.^^.pohalty is impo.scd on any person who sliootS^tfeSI 
.e ^phant-catching can only bo carried on;by-:thc^i 

S :^. i0jd a licence from Government. In .spite 

Ogent measure.s, however, great numbers are antt'h^^; 
.^p^ed by the hill tribes for the sake of their 
P|f,;is to be feared that, unless the sale of 
=|fphibited, the wild elephant of Assarti 
a rarity. 

;^^ 4 |^or two before the termination of my'yi^i|S^- 
the presence of a large h^d 
Upps in a jheel, a few miles from the pI^t 4 ti||^|S 
that the Sahibs would attack 

among the tame herd^.^^^^''" 
villagers opened 'to ni,e 
^’;bC. sport, while to my host, ^etia^ 
veyc^ little ^pre, than; a 







us next morning. '‘ 

' <^nwn xvi' i*nnit'inr»H nnr«f'1vi!»Q 


l/rf ' the dawn, we equipped ourselves 

then chatted pleasantly over chota';ij^^^| 
'fe^klvfast) till the elcpliants. blowing the 
■‘^^liejbsefes at the door, roused us from the 
ivi’vrS'ri^e'Tekoe and crisp toast; then, taking our 
■;:;;'^h(J ' of bottles of cokl tea, we tnounted \|^^8 

l^^Oads;' ahd started for the haunt of the buffaloes, ' 


denizens of the forest issue forth 
Avitliout fear of the broiling sun, and thfef ^ 


hungry flies, wliicli his fierce heat warf^^4 
•:;ittEai‘afcti^e life ; and then, revelling in the tender ghi&lfe^ 
'^^Ih^./chinP-peros, buffalo, and sarnbur pass undistiitb^^^ 
V\^^ii;,^r;'j^posc, until driven by the sun and 

the British shikary, into the depths of;^^ 

the weather in our favour, wc rode 


the Dcliing. river, for half a mile or30^pJ||||| 
’^^^^S^^sticppiiig out briskly, as though eager to cOtl^P 


sport, and then struck off into a 
ppma, and banyan trees. Once""^^ 
showed that they were 
before,' them, for, changing 


ii^ -j^liort gross fr^e from.tr$b^^^^ 



02 Shikkr in l^orthern 

‘ : <\y - ■ vii-i -''^''^v'. ’ 

■ y^tiaUVon ’w^iile .with 

■i:t;lie^ carefully :parte<J' 

* pa.ssagc, without crackingf twig; •■ 

ilthy and noiseless progress wis" in keeping 
deep silence and subdued light pf the forest/ 
/as we proceeded, I felt that indescribable something' 
?3’Sj;Cabpver me, -whicli seems suddenly to make one realise 
a ;feling, which I can only describe in Lamartine’s 
S'wprds, * "Jc incamtaU vivre^ so deep at times was the 
‘silence around us. 

The dense cajiopy of foliage over head was beautiful, 

. in its softened .shades of green; numerous luxijiriant - 
creepers twined round the giant trunk.s of the trees, ' 
.■ '.while from their forks the bright green blade-like le,aVe»'' 
of oriou.s .species of orchidaceous plants hung in'l^rgc ’ 
'^clusters. Ctuispiruous amidst the profusion of xt^|)ers. 
,''Wias the s}nTnnctrical ralan, with it.s beautiful fan-like 
‘kjeaf, hanging in graceful festoons. We seemed to' ride 
l^hrough a gigantic greenhouse of tropical plants, . and 


warm air was ]a<lon with a jasmine-like perfume; ' 

? " '^fter making our nay for a mile or two thro,uj[j(|' 
'^’il^rcst,,we came out on a Jliecl, where wc hit on theififaif.v 
ordurgamc. Clo.se by was a large luillah, 

^di6>ilerd of buffaloes had just emerged vifc 
aiftmediately started in pursuit. The track 

'through the jliecl into the forest, on-the ^opp'c^^^ 
||^>,.\yherc one of the mahouts, an expcriehc^^||^^^^|i 
^|t^k‘ir/took up the trail, and followed if for:.--i|io|^ 

|ip,ur - with unerring . certainty,.^ 
l^^^;.with an ai'r of caution 



, ^he Paresis 


■ "f -ML^i,<xnLiy, iiKc a weu-rr^itied' 

^P^^^CHX'^ock^sm, his foot poised in the'^f^t^ 
^ of stepping, and his trunk raised over the branch hb 

, • about ^fo push aside. I confe.s.s that the wonderful 
city of the well-trained khoonkie interested me mbre^::' 
.^that moment than the herd of buffaloes wliich, ih-'-tihii- 

■ ;i;Jeep silence of the forest, could noiv be heard moVin|'S|: 
.fronh Again, following our leader, we moved cautio'u&-'' 

; on ; then again stopped— -statue-like— to listen. 

.. Ihe herd was evidently a large one, ex:cecdingly 
\.m<l led by a wary old bull, the prints of whose fibdfj-* 
...J.slio.wed liim to be of immense size. The leading mahhlfc:' 

• thbrelbrc, by a series of quick gestures, cautioned u.s to ', 
ijl^p ycry quiet, and be ready with our rifles. Havitii,'' 
•..^vbh us this tvarning, he again moved forward, and had =' 
. scarcely proceeded a hundred yards, when a snort frqtft '^ 
.st^e.old bull, evidently cpiitc close, gave us to understani^i! 
that he had .scented danger; fora minute or so thc^: 

commotion, and sound of hoofs in front^fe 
herd drew together preparatory to maki^^#! 
This was our time. W'e pressed on for a 
f through the forest; 

9^ ‘tiy companion’s rifle, amidst the din 
herd. The ball had mi.s.scd 
stationary, until the noise of the^t'’’*^ 

to follow the 

3y^®l?^^^f^£iSOa5dhiOri. Moreover, the 

;Wc ■ 




,^!^Ith’ .tHe prospect before us' 

to make for the pla'nta®|;S''^>Ht;( 
somewhat disappointed with the;reM''if ' 
^ through the jurigfe- 

P|W«-ds home, and. defying the malaria with tobacco^'' 
gtob^c, further sootlie-d our feelings of disappointiuart ■ 

|wl!^ ^^'"■' t»luck pheasants which, un;der''V 

skilful preparation of mine host's c/,r/ ansfm,'dii{y '‘i 
,dpik.-arcd at dinner in the evening. As we rode honiQ/;:. 
•^J^ds, I could not hclj) eongratulating my companion on ’ ’ 
-possession of two such splendidly-trained elephants; 

■" ’"-■ told me of an instance of the projv^' 

i>iIu>onkic‘ W'hicli lie rode. ^ ^ 

occasion, wlrcn his hunters return^- 
^^cce^ful elephant hunt, in which this khoonkic^'iia^': 
^|en used, the mahout reported that the party, niile ^;-- 

*’'''^** elephants, had cbme^^i 
^’crd of mhitton, consisting of an old buif' ahi^' 
indignant at 

privacy of his harem, charged 'tKryr ti^ad^S; 
savagely. She, however, without' 
charge again and again, 

M*" t™nlc over the mliitton’s neck, 

&^;,ht;the struggle that followed. 

'«^^lt down on him, and held Jri^ ' 

his throht. As soon, as.,sh6.^j^e^^ 

%?*tas dead, she,- unbidden, "rose'ito^'Itli*^ 


jjQf exultetiqri'^^ 






of tbc.sc vast solitudes. , .v. 

pleasant, began to be disturb^il 
»^ut the two boys, M-ho had been left behi« 

morning after oiir 

adieu to my host, I found tny;^!)' 
^^!^ore jolting along through th^ 
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CHAPTER Vni. 


Tin: ASSAMKS!;. 

■ Yever-BosserFi^hinj^- -'Hic A -s-unc-c People- 1 foii^es --Prb<~- 

Kclij’ioii -Moinl'i -<^piurti - DiiTicuUio.-' of KeprC'siiijv Opium Traffic^- 
Fxperienc/^s in C'liiiia — Popul.ir Mi-^uiKoh - ricpaialious for a Start. 

VXoWTZANfi’S fever caused me ^c;rcat anxiety, although, 
.'he had proved so far very useless. If he should succumb' 

. to it, and be ren<lcred unable to proceed, it Avould 
, ^ thoroughly dishearten tlic boy Masn, upon whose 


rVrcrvices I in some measure depended as a means of 
ri'-iommunication \vith the Thibetans. E:ven the brave- 
V ^little Pliilip might Ijc daunted in the face of sickness/ 
■^^jbough he ])ad otten })r()ved that the ordinary dangers bf- 
road did not affect him. This same, .danger of;. 
^i:>|tkness began to seem disagreeably near./ I ...:was/; 
^^hppgmnltig to feel a strange feeling of lassitude, 
;?j.|pf€Ssion creeping over me, with dull, heavy 


thinking perhaps 
^Jb<ns were caused by the excessive heat.! 

;WS soon olfercd by a boat 
^^l^’-lhe mouth of the Dchin^ riv^.a'B4.f‘' ^|i^^ 



Fcvm ^ ^ 

'6arlt oriVin ^^ Bg>-g^Ut after rify .rgtWft^^ 

■ >■' . .' Tiifeia>'di, ^ir. of the river, though very refreshing; 

'jVj>fo distressing^ languor, but a liberal dos4,CrtS 

/quinine staved off, for a few hours, the attack of feyi^rvi 
’^yvhich now appeared inevitable. Towards middayf.^^y 
; . arrived at the mouth of the Dehing, where, feeling very ili^" 

, 'shivering witli a violent ague, I went on shore 
'.bouse of the manager of the Dehing Steam Saw-fflill^ 

‘ y Company, and in Iv.ss tlian two lu>urs was iinconscidusljf 

■ .y This unconsciousness was brouglit on by an overdosc-bf; 
y'lquinine while the fever was <»n me, the coiiscfjucuces of, 

■/ which might have been serious— for 1 had been giveH/ 
//by mistake nearl}'' twenty grains - but for the relief of.a:;' 
I'ifcopious bleeding at the nose. I, nevertheless, did not\ 
'y^cover consciousness until the following morning, W(l- 
j'was unable to return for Debrughur for nearly a week /;' 

\ y 'During this attack I missed the kind attentions 'jrruJJ, 
v'CSire qf little Philip, who had remained behind to look;/ 
?;’|Efter Lowtzang, and felt really glad when 1 got back'll^j?’] 

Though still very weak, I sof>n forgot my 
f3|l,ncssi for I found Philip also down with the feveji'^^iij 
.very ill. Po<n‘ fellow, when I arrived, he ,a^wy 
were in a bad way, and had, for a day 
.taking large doses of quinine while the fever>^' 
thus making matters worse. The Thffc^ " 
fortunately w^as quite well, and betwqdft^ 
to change the clothes of the iuvalid^^ 
hospital. ' 

^ or .two,, but l| 



9 ^ \:T he Assamese. 

^ in fact, in his casei the fever had 
left him before another attack Came bn; so tliat, 
•ijtsMst; I delenninod to take him with me for a trip up- 
|:t|iWViver in the Government steamer; a passage in \vBich 
been offered me 1)\' the courtesy of Colonel AgnoW| 
the Commissioner. 

f The steamer was goin'*; 1o take the Commissioner to 
' Sudiya, on his t<-ur «jf in.spection ; but, aftt r a day or 
r two’s steaming, the water proved too low to permit her 
■ passage, and wo returned to Del^nigluir, after .^pending 
a night and part of a day aground on a sanilbanh. 

The change had done Lowt/ang nuicli but the 
lad was far from well, ;ind, iiuleed, for in(»nn,s iic never 
so far recovered fioiu it as to be wxdl <jich( ;ii U' *lo any 
.work; while Philip and myself, llvuigh \. had a bad 
attack regularly every mojilli, were othen • 'well, anrl 
amused ourstKe- by reading, riding the mule'D, and 
’ ftshing in the Debru, whieh lan in front t)f <)ui fjuarters, 

* scarcely a stone’s throw from the door. 

.b> \Vc managed in tlie.se excursions to catch a few eels 
;'^nd bosscr, a ]lne'-s]iai)ed little fish, about the size of a / 
‘ilarge - herring, and sliaped .somewhat like it, but with a\ 
bright silvery skin like tlic whiting. These little fish\ 
faffprd excellent sport. They ascend the rivers fallmg^' 
ivintp the Bramapootra in the autumn, as soon as ,t^|| 
.i^ajfcer begins to fall, in immen.se shoals. While tlius" 
*:5i^king their way from the deep w aters of the 
viFi^r,,£ow'ards the clear inland streams, they feed 
V^i^jdily, and take the fly most ravenously. In' thiex, 
.months, during the floods, but few are foaffd' 



'' ■■’i? i' .. . ^' (v/J? - ' . ' ■''i - I 



far and these' stray oae^.l4irV. 

.ddjcitilfe and' difficult to land. '\'''\"- 

' ;. The ■ Asstimese catch them with plantain, and, fol-^ 
:'to\vJng their example, 1 used it for bait. To a ii{jht; 
trout rod I attached a reel of very lij.dit line, to the end 
of which was fastened a piece of bamboo as Jonjj as a 
lead pencil, and ab(.>ut llu* same thickness, and to ca^iV 
end of the bamboo I attached a In^ok, w ith about 
inches of j^ut, and liaited w ith j^lantain. i he bait, when ’ 
dropped into the uatcr, sinks to tJie len-tli of the gut, ^ 
while the piece of bamboo ads as a float. The bait 
must then lx* allowed to float down the stn-nm without 
being jerked, tlie aut*lor taking care to keep well out of 
sight. In this ma»'jicr I have cauglit great numbers. 
The fish take the ba.t witli a splendid rush, and if light 
tackle is used, often give considerable [)lay before 
showing on the bank. , 

Fishing, and an <jccasionai shot at a snipe, were the . 
only outdoor arnusesnents to bcliad in the warm weathcTi 
then the rain and sun were often in the way, so’-'- 
^'that I had plenty of spare time, when my lesson ink 
Assamese was over, to learn something of the A.s.samCs|^ 
p^jiple. ■ ■ 


^^nclu^Od in the population of the plains of Assam ar€£.> 
^ftumerdus tribes of M iris, Domes, Abors, Kharnfees, ^ 
many of whom have left the hills for 
The real Assame.se are, how ex er, 
giU^^heck by, their dress and general appearance, 
this peirt of ;the population, as distinct from the 
must'epn^^eymy^observations for the 



'-of ' 

Ipirt^ljVi^itcd ^ Vr.|>^.; 

statu re the Assamese arc of middle hcigfe|,‘cbftd^|^^^^ 
of tliem arc of fair complexion, except wj^li * 
l^^tliicricd by exposure to the sun. . : 

|j%^hey arc very simple in their habits, living principally, 
rice, vegetables, and such small fish as they catch. in 
Isffte small streams and ponds in their neigh bourhood.- 
'‘;They arc of gentle and jilcasing manners, but exceed-, 
';;ihgly indolent, caring for little beyond the supply of their' 
;"4nily wants, which requires little labour on their part, 
'.and their vegetarian diet has jwobably niucli to do Witli 
v'their clTeininate apipcarancc. 

Their lujuses arc of the poorest description. A sq^e.. 
■rhut, generally containing two rooms, (me for slecping’iLndf 
'vlljie' other for cooking and sitting-room; the walls are, 
^Jrhiadc of reeds plastered with cowdung, and the roof' 
.^thatclicxl with grass or reeds. The floor is also plastered' 
§|re'qucntly with cowdung, and kept constantly swept.^ 
household utensils consist simply of an earth, efi 
for boiling rice, with one or tw’O earthenware. 

’raised bamboo bench, which forms their bed-plac4^^^.!^| 
|?'a'.hiat, serving as hed and beddijig. . 

i’y: houses of the wealthier differ but 

;ithese, .with the exception of being larger and 

The dress of the Assamese peasant is vcry .sugp^^ 
■^^"^(bttdn cloth thrown over the shoulders, 

H^qund round the waist, and reaching.tO;%e^J 

gi'lbis. entire costume. The wcalthiqr'.j.a^^^Jf’ 

.'1 . 1 ... 


^ay;ja;’large. turban ot. fine.whit^. 


j . jH-'fjr'i.'. <if , 



V..whU^fe^|p^^^^Sv'^l%l<ii- roErnid tlie-'y ft 

cloth Toi^nd:tfe’fciin^f^1 
■> ;;^{|i#^M-' j4fipes-ij(rc rarely if ever worn. ■ ^ 
oi* the women is not ungraceful' 
■^r’JEtlh^'lacket, reacliing the waist, and buttoned u^iW;'^ 
symmetry of tJieir busts, while, 

, ' .<if;C6titoh doth wouml round the waist, and reachifeig’]|^ 
’Xthe ahlfle, fits somcwljat tightly, and reveals the 
of .didr generally well-shaped limbs. Their hair ^ 


' .^rted in the middle, .and done up into a large chjj^^„.,. 
.^vfiocufed, in the case of the wealthy, by large-headed 
;-/^flis.- ,-As ornaments they wear silver and ^Id earni^^'' 


finger rings of the same metals, aitd anklet^^! 
^ti^^lyer. Taken altogether the women are not bad44^^,. 
I^n^, but after marriage they sadly disfigure them'sel^p' 
doping the teeth black, which has a very disgus^^' 
f.., ?sp^arance. ' ?,Vv 

In religion the Assamese afToct IJindooism, but 
'f..at.e:'lax in tlic obser\'ance of religious rites, and 
' '.^eremonies arc often very different from those pracij|^,i 
Hindoos of India. Traces of caste exist, 
^^iQ^Ctibns are not so broad as in India. ■ 

}^rriage among the Assamese, though consid<^|^ 
of life, has not that sanctity which 
.binding, for divorce is very common. 

of or displeased with his wife, has\Q^ 
relations and distribute a handful; . 
or tear a betel leaf in two, and '' 
yoregd, ta get rid of hi.s wife, and .|i 
l^d'^pmajnt -'are at liberty to 
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.jT/ie Assamese,. 

any’:£|iiren ^bom' jbefore 
shj m4:^ 

Ih*-* mistress of ’ any 'man 

-^^■her position is lool.c<, „po„ with some conlemiit ' 

'feinw'"^" r'”i are considered- 

IM those children born" 

s|;^ives. 1 uly,n,ny is cn.n.on, and a man marries as 

vY'' "' ‘‘"i "“"‘'“hiucs seem to he' , 

the imu 'i P'‘o]>cr appointment oP 

thc^ houses of the ueakhy. and. as may be supposeci 

£, I'"’;'!''’ -‘""’'Wl ll"- I'mpk is consplou. 

» and iliB, CO,,,, I,, I „ ii|, „,c cicc „f ^ 

,c^ o,,.„m, „„c or ,1,0 ,,„.,.,cs. „„„,t,cka„: 

' tliTJ^ 's ISiinful tocontrast' 

, l^the g,».„.i,c ,„ ,,c „,c, „i,l, in ennhy with 

:|f-, ‘f "O>.oir descendants, spend “t 

^.ttar time nndcr the i.illnence of „pi„„, c„„„g 
A_fnylh.ng else .-.rio, they hnve satisfied theertvini'i. 
'..«f:»i«ileor Men,«,>men.and even {l.ildren indubefw 
, «IWn, wh,d, they preiwe for i„ „ somewhat 
.f . ri^Ivino the opium i„ „ater they soak ir 

.^solution long Stri,„ of cotton cloth, about ttvo indiS;;' 
x5§i %». 'Vlioii satumled, .are dried in the at,nS*ig? 

occasion teqnires, a small piece of ^thev^SS 

j^JW offand chewed, or the rag soaked: C:wai4>; 

Aen dmnk as a potioa !>. Asswtl?’«^i 



, Morals. 


- ■ -r- tjiar smoking-thtvdruMis’ 

taking it as the Assamese do. 

O'" into trancc-hfce state' , 
• : '? commonly supposed. On the contrary, while at^an ■ 
smokes opium he can talk as rationally as a man Who- 
, smokes a cigar, and J state this on my own pers^fl^ .; 
. experience, having frequently smoked opium; but 
oi^Mm-drinker becomes stupified and intoxicated. ’ i 
. In these days, ivhcn the outcry iii ICngland is so gf^f:' 

agaimst the sale of opium to the Chinese, it may not 
.. out, of place, ivhile referring to its use in /\ssam, to 

'.my mvn experience of the effects of opium among bdtfr'' 
peoples. : . 

there are many who blaini' tlie Indian Govcrnmdn’t 
. ..|)rinonop 61 ising the sale of opium in As.sam, and ev^n'^ 
.-..for Its introduction into the country. If we considtT - 
however, that the As.samesc and all-thc neighbouring' : 
^tribes have cultivated opium, for their ow n consumption;.' ' 

nnmemorial. the Government iiui.st be held 
^^ ameless for the act of introduction. And again fedi'V 
i;v^Rle'-wilI work for ojiium when they will work 
*|ing else, and if we consider that the Assamese 

at a very slight cosfi^^J 
in it so much 


in 1C SO mucii 

f: that there is some 

upon itself the monopoly 
Prt^sently be shown, is an‘ 


subjects. By means of 
is rendered 



V ' •- ' %, r:M^^^''^'SMinese^'-\ ' ,■ \ 

stimulated. ' ''''^'’■y^’’'Y'ii:^‘^^ 

manycleverand thoughtful 

^ put down witix.3^Sg-’ 

*i,g should be extinguished, I cannot: a^^he'i 

prohibited, aildfor-’ 

f&K dying from the want' of it''^ 

a terrible tact which does not appear to blu^:" 

j'.^,d<^stood by I hose who advocate our ceasing ttf, send^' 
-r-^epiuxn to China. ?. ^ , , 

'vyilti cinna. J beh^we, that fully one-half or perhaps tWii'-.?. 
liriim thT'^^ '"‘■'•‘PuWe of abstaining from 

& the fac that T th.y were to do .so they wa>urdW ' 
l^^mamtmn having no stimulants or medicines to supply -' 
:^t^plncc. lJurmg mj- travels in China, 1 may say S ' 
put exaggeratum, that f have .seen hundreds of cas^W^ 

^c i peop e both men and women, have died through. ' 
^;ptlon of their supply of opium. 

J|j| confirmed smoker may go a d^ or two '^ithda^S 
|;;.^fce, and only feel incapable of eating or perfOriiMl 
^ '''■‘^^u'n a week or ten days he' ^^ F 

for ™ of it. Yet while his -suiteiP^ 
|»ar he is little affected by the indulgence,, IS 
excess, and, i.s, to all inf-mfo o«a 


"iwiV-? . . -J ''*v4ui^ciice; 

V' ° to all intents and 

.*1?!® to ffo about his daily work as a' tti^'-^ 

^1#' Indeed the opium-smoker vCap .l^ 


%t;gue - than ,the.,i^^^^^^pi 



ttat the der>nvatbn of opiu^ 

4t simply cannot be done, save at a 
,^ific0 of life. Jn the case of Cliina. were the 
f capable of enforcing an order that all opium-smoM^ 

:^rp^o take out a licence under a penalty of dea4|^^ 

smokers in the empire, and then refuse to 

».hore licences, the vice might die out in one geneJ^S 

„ ru.i.0 ..ft or ..cl. , ,„c... of „o^i^ 
#e Consumption, for th(> rh.nr.ee. .f . . tfir- 


,|w^able of enforcing a general onler, even of the 


«.yja| nature, throughout their country. -.rri; 

many men of wisdom ivho would tol<i|S 

^:'S— theprohibi^^l 
trade with China, and to such, hdu^ 

-r"" «>osl humane and -n^fe 

S ,«lapg^; J wo.uId observe that to prohibit this trade 

^;^J^emn thcpeople of China to a harder fate tW 
overwhelms them. Wcroi^^l 
sending them opium they would Clil^§ 

^"d bring ab<iF*^ 
'Which would be more terrible 
“represent u.se of opium. The ai^j^f 
of political economy would 


economy would work;^^ 
the question i)|| 
Presentytj ^ 



o6 


Assamese,. 

it, is 

foreign opium- than to grow ’ &,."^’tive 

if the Chinese could not buy it they^'riiuijt ; 

v'v^ibjiCit at an increased cost, and import ficc at j^n in- 
' '* ■ T"' - ' ' '. , ' ' 

c’iCrea'sexi cost also, thus havin^cj to pay liigher for both., 

'/> .vthijfi they do at present. 

In the case of opium consum])tioji in Assam, I earnestly ' 
ihopc the d;i)* nia\' soon arrive when llie Government, ' 
/'V.'hiiving' gained the cuni])letc control and supervision , of , 
'fiUhe people, inay be abU: by .some means to stamp out • 
“.'the vice ; ]>iit as ixgaixis China, when* will her pcople-bc- 
.‘pndor the kindiy control njid supervision of an upright, 

, Ciovernmcni? Not until her pvv ‘sent apathetic and conaipt 
;, ;.rulers,ha\o been re})l.ical by men of energy and action,;^ 

■ To return to m\' nanatiw. 1 had now been more tl^n 
t^Vo months and a iialf in .cAssa.m, it was the beginning of 
/•/■‘September, and tlie rain^ were beginningtobreak a little,, 
v that I begMii io pi epare for the journey up to Sudiya. 

had ascertained beyond doubt that it was impossible 
tj:tO;Jtake any mules through the iVfi.diniec country, as tht^: 
iV^iqtadswerc ini])assable h^r beasts of ]:)urden ; it was therc-- 
;j^fofc'nece.ssary to resliip them for sale in Calcutta;' and-^ 
.this afforded an opportunil) of ascertaining the ditfcrbftce'J' 
.^-between wanting to buy and wanting to sell. They 

two thousand four liundred rupees to IaiidTii .. 
^'Calcutta, and their sale realized three hundred 
v.ca^jsing a loss of more than two thousand rupees/- 

had to pay for my experience, as othef;g^dj>f^;^dvV' 
known of Northern Assam. 
those who had been at DebrMghj|||||^i^^^ 



'^repapngforaSiart. ’ 

rnm^S;.ilto0^y ui^ed Uie necessity of doing so iWth'c 
. so avet^c to acting as porters ’ " ' ^■ 

' of the mules, the next thing was^to^ 

■ ; tok 04fo„„ A«™c.o a. al,l,„„^; I ^ 

. w^and the langiiasc tvdl er,„„a|, f„ „,ate ; 

. „ VndnaKtod, M, aerviettt „.,>„l,l be „™lej to carry olv 
ImpoM^i^ convcrratioiit and bender there is a (-re«ta«:' 
■v„«ge talhian tvitl, st, natters titroe.-h an inte^re^iS ' 
. , , ^ives one tune to study one's ans^^•ers, as ^^•elJ as to cvid-“' 

Il>% me before one conid be r,.i„„l. The natives tvorb • 
-h^d d ^ 

S dt of? “""■■■l-»t. Another ,, 

.a^ekof fever deb, med ,„e f„r a neeh longer, dnrini: ' 

ilc j mycottBrlly was seize] with an attack of oncuT 

, m«,.T a d, sense w hich, if ,,„ieh,y stoyind, is very 

4lit h?r"'' I “ l't»trate<f ' 

’ ’■"'“dediy f„™d 
)«iviiig liini alone fd'f& 
orso. The ntvirges of these insect.-* 
i mercury or carbolic .aeiir4^^'‘ 


-^^ans I rid him of 




service. 


did "ood sc 
'^'11 '''“s now ready for the trip to Sudiya. 

hvo boats, one larj^c one for „,y private 
rf^ther smalJcr one for the heavy ha-gage, tit^ohi#.' 
■^hmg wanting V as a crew. Ikit thi.s want was :n6£'k'; 
v^sdy .supplieci, for tiu. Dome tribe .arc- a very ikepbnS 
■dent lot of fellow.s, and, being the only people who'serVe' 
-as boatmen, give theni.sc-lves great airs ; con.sequelitly, It 
. i^.neccs.saiy to eng.igo them several days before kirtfng^*- 
■ for if burned scarcely one will respond to your call •' Iii.f 
•^y case it was necessarj', at last, to have rc.4orf't6i''k^‘ 
^^hthorities. After I had engaged a crew and 
^itending if jiosMbie to get into the Bramapoote^ Hvwft 
before tlark. .so as to get the benefit of the epoi-.rivk: 
^^eczc over night, the fellows declined to budge" that' ' 
.^^ht, a proceeding whidi, .seeing that they \yery£o-s.W' 
;Mid by the day. from the time of hiring, .1 objected Wif. 

objection was quietly overruled by their ,marehi|t^;;^‘ 
W' ,f 1‘^‘ivmg me alone to look after my boats. 
to grumble, so 1 s.itisfietl myself with 


^h^t lwoiild be down iqion them in the mormf^„,..,. 
turned in for the night. • ■ 
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CIIAITHR IX. 


DKBRt'GIlUR TO srUIY.\. 


''',0ur Ovtgoiit — 'I'hc Dornc'. My lilnnkol 'IVnt Skillul N';ivig;itioii--*^Wt 
\'''f -Pobali-' -The Ctmi))- - JVjliah Suickade 'Ihc v^ahil>‘s Tree-— Tlis^ 
River -Mnllct V’ishing - A River Scene - For«.sl Kchees, 


pfiorninj^' at daylight I lunicd out ; tlierc \vci;e..^ici^ 
of my crew, so 1 called up my boys ami gave orde|$ 
ipriVeakfast, and just as I was sitting down to a dish':!j(?l! 

«i y ' ' ' * ■* 

A^try and rice, the boatmen arrived, to cill appearan^,^ 
happy, ‘ 

how very dillicult their class was tp 
-{;^ith, I refrained from expressing any anger at their ih^- 
y^ejni^descrtion the night before, and contented myself;!^ 
J^^ij^-.if-.they had enjoyed themselves over night. This 
'Mt(^dpd, sarcasm seemed to please them greatly, ahjJ: 

the Sahib was not to make a noise, and tK^ 
me up to Sudiya ail right. Very condcsdc]^% 
as I alw'ays prefer when travel 
about me in a good temper, I said they ; 
p^&ii^^iildren and retired to my cabin, whife'^ 
under weigh. 

of the long canoes, hollowM 




I TO , Dekrughur io 


about sixty feet tdtig by four 
a deck forward, twelve feet in 
/tfiii'tbe six men stood while paddlinj^ or poBiig. A 'spilce 
'Of some twenty Ire t ainidshiiis was housed overby watcr- 
' tight mats, formin-* a roof, whicli afforded complete pro-:' 
rtection aj^ainst rain and sun. Abaft tlic cabin a. space of 
'^twelve fret u'a.s drv’oird to the storaea: of such baij’gage. 
as was weather-proof, togrilier with our cooking utensils, 
consisting of a fr\ ing-pan, an iron kcltl{^ four tin pots, 
and as many tin plates, wlilch served as dinner and tea 
service forinysell and part\\ In the rear of tlie baggage 
\yas a large .s(jiiare box Idhal wit!) sand, and this \ya.s 
used as a (ne [)laee, on which \vt‘ ke[>t a wood fire con-/; 
stantly burning, so bhati^^ood be we could cook our - 
iheals witluail bc'ing- oid||»^to land. At the stern of 
the dugout sat the .-^teersiTOn with his long paddle, which 
,jhe dscil most skilfully as a rudder. 


v Altogether our dugout was very comfortable, the only 
objection to it l.a ing that we could not stand upright, 
cabjii, and had to eliouse between reclining or 
tailor fashion. Their long narroAv appeatr . 
-v^iltice at first sight gave an unpleasant idea of craukiness,J:’ 
-but in point of safety lu » kind of boat that I Iiavc ever used/ ’ 


' equals the dugout, despite its cranky aj)pearanccv \Bjeirjg.'- 
buoyant it is almost impossible to upset them,' and,; 


'JnSecd, the country people load them till the gunwalci^f :• 
an inch and a half of the water, and Jn 
.J;tT^3^ venture out into the open river aniidst 
.which render boat navigation 

Should * they ' 



The Domes, i 

thcthselves immediately and never- 

' ■ ■ "‘'V'.:;' 

. ' Wtt^iegard^ to our crew, the simple fact of th^nr 
bilongihg' to the Dome tribe, rendered them interesting/ 
Tltpy w^re short sturdy fellows, with dark brown com-' 
J>te?ii6ns, and small black moustaches; their dress was 
nothing but a small piece of white c niton doth round 
the loins, while their li>ng hair was t\vi.sted up into a.kuot.. 
on the crown of the head. 


Ihe Domes an* su])p()sed lo have migratcai from India/’ 
,and arc now a tribe (jf rishcrmi.-n depending almost- 
entirely upon fish for their liveliliood. C ' 

Ihcy have rented the u])pci waters ofllic Braniapootnv. 
?^d its tribiilaries from Government, and have the cxclu^' 
siye right of fisliing. I'or this moin^poly ^licy arc, besides" ' 
paying an annual rent, comt)elle(i to finau.sli boatmen for ' 
the Government, for which service tliey arc well paid. 
In the absence of these ])coj)lc I cjiiestion whether it 
would be possible lo get boatnnai in A-ssani, for neither ’ 
the Assamese nor any other tribe will act in that capacity • ’ 
for love or money, excej>t for tliem^elves. 


' ' religion the Domes profess a high fijrni of Hih'-; ; 

and are very particular in i)re'serving tlicir caste, 
donst^ntly bathing themselves and washing out th^y-:^ 


utensils. The real Hindoo does not admit thpi,^j! 
high caste, and looks upon them with niarCkjC^tlv?. 
; bnt their pretensions to caste are, 

might easily mislead any one 




r Mix exception to their tribe, 





Navigation, • -ii'3 

sM%et' long 'by eiglii Veet Mide; ' 



the ground, on either side, where It w^V. 
■A's^i:ut^i^'hy means of ropes rove through the cajiy& 
vj fending and to pegs. The end exposed ,t0..^e‘ 

v;^win4 .iyas closed with another blanket, while the 6&|V 
vjwas- left open. This contrivance furnished me 
' snug little tent, perfectly watertight, as no amount of iSlft 
“ever came through the blankets, and it could at . 

' time be pitched by a single man in five minutes, besides;. 
..'being portable, and only weighing, when wet, thirt>>jfiy/e;' 
pounds. 

We slept very comfortably all night, and awoke eutly': 
in the morning greatly refreshed. The operatiofeji^; 
! ^preparing and eating breakfast delayed the boatmen tflj;' 
after ten o’clock, and then we proceeded to pole .al6ng<; 
/the left bank of the river, a very slow and dangerojKX 
;modc of progress. The current was very strong, jari^ , 
'>Jtbe river bank was continually falling in huge mas^''. 

had to dodge for fear of destruction. T^j^y 
Domes in steering clear of landslips 
S^4^^lfeting trees was admirable. Very often we wbuW^ 
have passed a tottering mass of the bank, 
into the water witli a loud splash, 
spray. At such times I could not .rjMM^S 
|tn^;iny breath until we had passed the ie 
.djay or two I w^as in a constant. 




id, pe crushed by some pjPi 






glass’ to; 

impending' fall. ■ Kt^pthM^^^^ 
on, when the overhanging 
tfig above, but we always had time to 
J Some of the roaches of the river we would; gejt^/ 
'vater, tlic force of the current being ’6fi.^ 
shore. Then the Domes would take j 
^|t-Jong blade-] ike j^addlcs, and standing erect,; tjhree/' 
J; each side of the boat, they would paddle 

time to a song in which all joined, keeping ; 
gitrdke with perfect regularity. ' ‘ 

three tlays of poling and paddling, we anived 
^^^^th of the little river Pobah, running into th,e^p 
stream from the right bank. Here the' Dome^y; 
^ day’s rest, and as I was in no huny to reach/, 
|4iya I consented, especially as we were all feeiirig''' 
tile cool air of the river, 
camped on a pretty little bank near the mOTth 
^l^pbah, and iiauk'd the boats up. With the exccptipii '.t 
which we encamped the banks 
ffi^pyer were overhung with the branches of 

the view w'as very confined, but the edV 
^'l^f ijropical foliage were very beautiful, and 
of the tent and watch the troops of . 

^JcatiLie niorning and evening to drink 
i of once more camping 
sense of enjoyment whichTli^l'' 


determined; me 



stream. 





I IP .. 

'" \\ -..: 

hours poling from the m6Uth 

^hc Pobah stockade, guarded by ^i' 
l^^idetachment of the Assam Light Infantry:' 

is intended to keep in check the Aboi* tribes,' 
liubit of leaving their hills: in the cold 
descending the Dehing river on marauding 
iripS' in the surrounding plains, whence they carry off 
:> cattle and slaves. 

The stockade in which the troops are quartered is. an 
. etj closure of about forty yards square, with several log 
hi the centre, forming Die barracks. ThoW^^ls'’ 
^^^^hadc are formed of tiers of upright logs let 
:|ntq\the ground, and about ftmrlcen feet high. Many of ■ 
'?^SS since tl icy were jdanted have taken root/and 
trees, with a profusion of branches at< the 
^^ne corner of the enclosure a large banyan tree 
pointed out to mo as the ^Sahib’s tree,’ into which a ^ 
^hosc duty it once was to deliver the, ycar!!^-/ 
Abors, used to climb, and from his-spat^r. 
branches, extending beyond the waU.of' ^ 
’*^|j:^tbckadc, distribute the presents; this 


aloof being necessary on account 
;^'^^fc^'^ous- disposition of the Abors. -' '' 

have been a very amusing, 
sight, to see an Englishman 
"sKifpm"^ banyan tree to, a lot of haif-nil 
.fdr theni [on the * ^ 





[The J^efiong. xij 

I covtl4';?carc^ly ■ 
told mo 6 f the ^ 
adopted by the gallant. officerV.'^ ^V 
V' to ascend the Dehong 'riv<?|C^t^; thi^ 

''poti.i^ '>viierd it leaves the hills for the plains, tyt'Jdn: ' 
givWg^dirders accordingly to the Domes, they set 
pf hiGil^or at the bare idea of venturing into a nei^hl^r- ' 
.hppd famous for the bloody deeds of the Abor War.p4*'S> 
"and flatly refused to comply. i i 

So far I had humoured m}” fractious crew, as:ihey 
had not thwarted me in the carrying out of any pfojnct' 
'Which I had set my heart on accomplishing ; but nbw, 
Wishing to view the Dehong as it left the hills, I persist^^- 
\on their taking me up. They had always so far,db%i.r 
: as they liked, and consequently they now set ilae ift} 

' defiance, by shoving out into the main stream, with the . 
inteption of crossing to the opposite bank, a manceiiyrc 
Wllfch I quickly thwarted. Jumping aft and seistingrtKc 


steersman by the neck, 1 threw him into tlie bottqip..;qi' 
the boat and took his paddle, a few sweeps ofvwhjch;! 
the boat’s head in shore. Then, giving the p^dd|e! 
Philips with order to steer for the shore, I 

and applied the blade of a paddle.^^^: 
r:f;^o|4^ers,,,Qf the mutineers. This had a magical^i^^^if*; 
. fellows, instead of resenting it, laughed 
/ ipom we touched the bank went 
poles, and early in the afternoon I 
Dchong. . ; 

we passed one or two 





me w!th teti^^ tbcf^t! 

S^^e;' quite certain that their tefec 

nearly an hour in remaining, 
l^pat with their paddles all ready in 

•‘jpied two boats coming' -^qwiy: 
vhicli. probably with no other* mtW?/ 
a friendly greeting, hailed us from a, : 



^uiic enough for my crew ; 
np and, seizing their paddles, made a precipitate ': 
down the river. 1 was greatly disappointed 'ifi^ 
-f »nore of the Dehong, but I thoii^ht'- 

was the better j)art of valour, and so 
be carried back to Llic llnimapootra. " 
fiver Dehong leaves the hills about twenty: i:jrtii|6S>' 
junction with the Jh'aniapootra, and is 
during the high summer rise to this pointj/al^yd^ 
according to some Abors whom I met at'Suihyiy'i 
if t*|rK d^ep, swift sti eani, broken by raj^ids. ' / V' ' 
^ur as I ascended, was 

narrowe$^ 

a deep, swift current The same'Abi^^ 
|^|ated that the Dehong came from 
l-ama country, and was called 
Lamas and ])coplc of Thibet . 
je was still an hour or two of 
[ptthed^ me that they intended tb 
i^Hiclr were lying in a 



'f.O ■« * 







l^c^^Uj'a&iit two feet deep, they soon had. tM^^' 
i^^^^|)ported by uprights of bamboo fixed at 
"^t^s^'sb that the net, which was weighted 
%dn.'«^feers, presented a barrier of over two fect^^^J 
■-'wit'efSi .As soon as one end of the channel 

■-%.-, V.*' '. ... . ,. .. ,. '■' 


;^gn; 9ecured we pulled round one of the sandbaftl^^^t 
f^nitii'i^.the other end ; two of the Domes thendS^^^- 


;Snd’ took another net. similar to the one already 
|.^nd' d^J^ged it after the boat, in which one man-kegtv^^ 
^^gl^^nued din by beating a piece of hollow b^^^- 


|'«tick- This frightened the mullet, which 
^S^VT^b 'the move in hundreds down the channel,' 
t^^the boat got within a hundred yards of the j^^ 


§5Mtyikfrfish, finding their passage barred, began to I|a^_ 
-.tiie\h^ As soon as the t\vo Domes dragging 

ip. within twenty yards of the standing one,. 
^i^^h&lyamboo stakes of their net into the sanj^^ 
;-side of the channel, and literally hemif^^ 

il ^ramblcd into the water and began tbi^ ^^ 
|;^,dhe boats. Dozens were entangled 
*^pg j^^dj^undrcds leaped over in a silvet'*^^^^ 


of the channel seemed 
secured one hundred 
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leap' the h'cts> which in 

grand style? as soon as the A\ratcr cleared a little/' 

A indre exciting scene in fishing I. have never wit- 
nessed; Th(^ great hauls taken by tlie Domes had been 
often talked of in Debrugliur, but until this occasion I had 
$barccly believed it possible that tliey could catch their 
\ fish socasily. Wo might with the greatest case have taken 
, five or six humlrod pounds weight of fisli. As it was, even 
the Domes were Siilisfied, and w e gathereil up the nets 
after a Ciij)ilal supper of fresh inullcl. '‘i'hese fish, which 
are from eight tf> twe'l\'c inches in length, arc exactly like 

our luiglish gixy mullet, but I do not know whether 

« 

they are of the same species. I'hey seem similar, , for. 
they are found in largo shoals, and run uj) slialloAV 
channels, where tlu }’ apparently enjoy llic still water. 
Like our own fish, they will not take hiui of any kind. 

Wc did not got under weigh next morning until a 
very' late hour, fin* the Donie.s were ijitent on a great 
^feast on fish, while I and my Chinamen also indulged 
ourselves, W'c breakfiislcd off mullet broiled, baked, 
ffiod, and curried, and ate only as those can who'enjoy^. 
/wild life. The Domes gorged to such an extent that 
. wh^hAve did start they only poled about six miles/and 
begged me to camp, as they wislied to have another 
feed/of fish before they wxrc spoiled. So, >s.ceing 
;; they' were really unfit for work, we camped' on a 
“^bahkiyost below Sudiya, and the rest of the da^Ayasy 
up to feasting, for the Domes determined, tb, finish - 
and by niglit there was scarcely eiioughlicft 

fiah for my’Chifi^'^h^iugpe^^ 
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-Aftei: the tent to smbke- 

and tsike before turning in. The shades of 

night were* 'gathering over us, and the river which was 
very broad at this point, looked smooth and still- Away 
on the opposite shore a fringe of tree jungle, blackened 
by the fast approaching darkness, marked the limit of 
the great waters, unbroken save by the embrochure 
of the ' Dehong, while a background of hills, sloping, 
upwards, culminated in gigantic sombre mountains,, 
through which the Dehong cleaves its way to the 
Braniapootra. 

It, was a lively riv^cr scene, and I lay a long time 
watching the flocks of cormorants as they flew swiftly 
along the surface of the water, louards some neighbour- . 
ing tree, half sunk in the stream, on tlic blackened limbs 
of which they went to roost for the night. 

. There was a great stillness all around ; the boatmen 
were dozing over their little fires, and not a sound, 
disturbed this impressive s(ditudc, until, startled by 
sudden splash from a crocodile, a.s it look to the water, 

I .jsawa large buck swamj) deer issuing from a reedy , 
island just above, and about tw’^o liiiiidrcd yards from ' 
th.e.riycr bank. The stately creature held on its \vay to 
dry sandbank, some hundred yards down’ 
stfeanii and, on reaching it, disturbed a, pair of BraJimin' 
diidkSi^ which flew^ a\vay with a shrill saveam, and caused';; 
pause in his march, am there 

are as large as a small goo^^t:/ and of a very 
They are vciy common in aliflncUaii rivers, 
wlx^re^ from their yellow pijmage, thc'y 
t>eing a sacTcd Jtplour. 



:,^H!yey' ill rdstid'/l; fe4i^ia‘-%jt 
' ; ke^t'perfcctly kill; he 

‘■‘-‘I'hes, which came froJtx/f^ atid' 

night closiif 'ahd th^ 

V‘'ini«^lic:(l from niy si.^ht < ' '• ■ "'i 

;,:;^et«nnng to th. lent 1 relighted my pip, and entefed 
;*.tato conversation witi, Philip, and just as we were pre'-' 
^ :^ng to turn in 1 heard the bugle call from Sudiya,' 
:; .^hreh came floating to ns across the water. It sounded.. 

■ charmmgjy, so nmeh so that T took out my own e6h>et-' 
.and p ay«l one or two airs, wlticli rosonr'.ded' through'.' 

■ , c .stil) night, and uerc repeated by wonderfully dLstintt 
eghoes from the fo,e..l on the right bank of the riven • 

- I noyew recoDeel healing a better echo anywhere iri '' 
my hfe than from the forests <m the banks bf the ' 
O^amapootra .1 often bU-v. a m.litary call, and thert^-' 

■■'£?oa- * >t distinctlj^, not4^;_- 

'I'orning landed me at SudiW' " 
| >yfiere I succeeded m getting ,,ua.rters in one of the only- . 

.StrCr'"‘*“ P''"'-'"'- ■•mcl aftet^eeiff^i 

/ sii. *^^Sagc safely .stowed awa>', paid off thesDbfff^'S'' 

‘T life untirthe.ii'n;a0r: 

" the rains. 
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CIIAITKR X. 


SaDIVA. 

'firUp Po*?! — Urt-ak of the R.iins My Mum- \'isilurs •' Panic in £}i:& 

> / i ho Al)«)f 1 ribe I’Hnitier Wilil 'I’mIkn J'cnstibn 

Vv„ ^ysleiti -Cliincric J^>Hcy - ^ I'-il f»oiu a 'I Our \ew rnterpretcf*— 
" y^aiittrtl a (hiitle — The K}iaiuti.o t,-hlef. 

^EW frontier stations in India have witnessed withm. a 
' century more stirrim^^ events than those which serve to.- 
^ 0ve a his to ly of sonic iinporlaib'c to Siitiiya. Since., 
Vtlae. close of the ciglitcenlh century, when the northern. 
/P^rX Assam was abandoned ly Gourccnath Sing, its' 
; last native j*ulor, SiKli}’a seems for many years to have' 
been the centre round wliidi the clifrcrcnL frontier tribes 
, contended for supremacy, and in tlieir bloodthirsty waiv 
s original population. ji.'. 

most successful tribes, the Khanitc<is"/. 

north of Ihn-mah, soon canic;' 
^rid succeeded in persuading the aiithoritijss^irr 
^ India Company to“ confirm them in 
1^?;. the Sudiya district, subordinate td- 

of^atrocious murders, and a bold insui 
Khaintcc chief, 
between him. and 
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Tile British .garrison at Sudiya was surprised, , and 
Lieut.>Col. White, the political agent, fell a victim to 
- .the treachery which, to this day, strongly /marks the 
. .'K'hamtec character. After this conduct the^Khamtees 
' w:efe expelled across the frontier to a spot on the Tonga- 
'panee ri\'er. where the present chief, a son of our old 
anfcigonist, rules owr his cl;in willi a despotic hand, and 
raises, hy the aid of nunieroiis slaves, an abundant 
, supply of rice f)r the Sudiya market. 

As a place of residence, Sudiya cannot be called 
pleasant. Situated on the right bank of the little river 
Koondil, near its junetit)n with the Bramapootra, 

* neither church ste('ple nor .wharx es mark its wherc- 
.aboiits ; indeed, one might easily [)ass up and down “■ the • 
river without dreaming that anything more civilized 
, than an alligator or an in(K)lenl native existed in the 
. ' neighbour] iv»od. Xor is this impression much removed 
on landing. 

■ After j)as.sing throiigli a straggling bazaar of Assamese 
native huts, (me enters a .S(|uarc jilaiii, half a mile in 
' ■extent, cleared from the jungle- looking to all appear- 
:'ancc nothing more tlinii a clearing — and it is hot until 
the eye roams over tlie plain for awhile that it at last 
S^djscovcrs on llic far side a .square brick building^- at the A 
.batk of a nnv of neat wliitew^ashed hats. This is the. 
-ihagazinc, and the huts arc the lines of the A:?sam^,. 
./^ight Infantry, w'hich forms the frontier guar 4 „'\ Jn 
. jitother building, built of wood and thatched withjun|fe ' 
the commanding officer and his family Uv4;. 19 4' 
;^ii|ude^ for they are generally the , only ' Eu^jpkn^/ih 
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the place.' . lift a third dwelling, built of bamboo wicftcr- 
work,. thatched with grass, and looking sometliing like a 
square clothes basket, the engineer of the district puts 
-tip when . he visits the station, which is probably as 
seldom as possible ; at least, I sliould jialgc so, from 
; the number of mice wliich inhabited it. 

For such a history, Sudiya makes but a small show ; 
in fact, but for the knowloilgc tlial tiic place is sur- 
rounded by some of the most savage and treacherous > 
tribes bn our Indian frontiers, and the n^niance attached 
to the idea that some red-handed warriors might, at, 
any time, make an attack on the devoted he.ids of the 
garrison, Sudiya would ])c unijearablc as a place of . 
residence, however important as a military post for 
keeping in chock the t)redatory tril:)es of the northern 
frontier. 

During the first week or two it rained incessantly; 
then occasional breaks occurred, during which 1 was 
enabled to extend my walks beyond tlie clearing ; and 
at the end of the third week the weatlicM* broke, pre- 
.pavatory to the last great downfall of rain before . 
" city sea.soh fairly set it. On tlie 28th .September, the ' 

: Braniapootra had fallen some twelve feet below its : 
highest summer level ; indeed, the previous few days ojF,. 
fine weather, and rapid fall of the river, induced a hbjjfet 
r that the dry season had commenced, but on the 

it commenced raining heavily, and by>||^e^ 
^ ^fblloiwirig ^ the Bramajiootra had again 
its level, having risen, in the 

twelve feet, a clear' 
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Sudiya. 

*e' "stiiitmer.M.;of thi^. 
JX^ s*c due to ram, and not to tlic- meHinof '' ' ' ' 
^g!?i?imalayas, as many suppose 
j ,1 v .'lh'fe.morninj; of the ist October hrol-.. ■,C 

^tjmd.thcdryucalhcr set in “ fine,; 

;#ys or a fortmyl.t tJie hill tri'„.« n 
:>lWms, and Abors, lu -ra,, to com - *> ’ 

Vlattcr tribe, Minch I Cab ^ I’ " 

■ tiic hills to the north of 'i'* ' d" ' 

.■-«or,.r ’rt™" 

' „„y„, ,.; „j 

.-rivers. Tht'r n-o m ‘ind Dehew 

-into in„„„,c,;,Mo .lars, 

■>ho ™pa,o,„a i, a, , " '“""f ■'“ “ 

: P»a»>. or -.Ullrn.. '»'• «■« 

',tto goner;, 1 Wolf.,,','. ,\..d of “"'oraing 

vp^io or ,„o ■"■?■ 

!v,i,tl«..Brit»h, Ihoycollccu,! bind- m r 

an Dobr„..l,„; Til^r “ 

:rili^miig tic loncr ,a„„0, of 11 ‘ h'lc“ WWiI 

the Abor hi,,: r:: « „ 

t»li» for .l.c„ „,,o„ ibjt^.??'5a 


startled 
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the ; Cpb^4i6tis^ hundred yards distant: The fellows 
. were and well they might /'be, ‘ 

. /or ,;f6l|ow^ hideous screams and kiuglibiri 

a who seemed to enjoy the 

which their presence caiiscci, ; ' . 

Seeing these strange visitors coming towards me, I got 
-up and advanced to meet them, followed at a respectful . 
/distance in the rear by llui frighuau'd sej-wants. y\.ssbon; 
as we met evciy maji greeted me, I'jiglish fashioii,- jby ' 
holding out a dirty paw,w]iich I gras[)ed without hesita- ' 
tiph ; and, pointing to my lionsc, and at tlie same time /• 
'■throwing back my head, with ati ex])rcssive turn of my '/, 
hand over iny mouth, invited them to come and drinh.A ' 
/I’his proposition met with decided ap[)i oval, expressed Jn 
diabolical shouts of laugliti'i*, .ind tw o of tiie dirty savagCrS 
■put their arms in mine, while tlie others followed, still i 
laughing like fiends, and in this order of ])r(;cession 
marched into the porcli of tlic lunise. I lerc the fellows 
squatted themselves on their liams and lighted theic/ 
pipes, of which each man carried one (^f riiincse make, 

; purchased during their vi.’^its to the 'riiibctan outposts/ 
Abor hills. ; /7 


y/Philip/ who had come up by this time, brought put/;: 
//ii3d:,Tpm' to our visitors in cups, which were empti^^V/: 
rv^ith-gt^atTapidity by the thirsty warriors. And as thc^^'A; 

eyi^ntly had some arrack bi fiue their visit 
/l^nspflihtoxk^ were now visil)le ; but tlicy 
■i^^|i|d^^C'gbojd-.tempcred and seemed pleased to. 

d-cpidedly above the middle heigM^y^ife 
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huge hoib's, rendered hideously out of proportion by un- 
naturally large hands and feet. Their features wcr6 also ' 
very, linpreposscssi ng. 1 1 igh dicek-boiicsi' thickish ' Ups, . 
covering irregular and discoloured teeth,. small slightly' 
oblique eyes sot under small flat foreheads, gave to their 
face a tro.ichernus jfw>k extremely iinjdeasant to look 
upon, wliilc tlieir de.rk copper-colonrcd skins, begrimed 
■ by dirt aceunmlated frnm cJiililhooil, resembled the hides , 
of heists, I'l'Kir dress, too, added nmcli to their iinin- 
I'itirfg. appearance. As a ctn'cring for the head some of ' 
them wore a I)as;n-:,iiap{‘d hat made ef wicker-work 
ornamented Aviili yak tails, while others wore skins of 
'animals svicli menkex s, foxes, and bears, while one 
. fellow, who evidentls' <-xercised a kind of anthority,ovcr 
the others, XV ore a pictures(jue oniamcnt in his cap in the 
sliape ot the Irealc (>f senne A kind of tight-fitting 

woollen cloak, \\ilh<Mit sleeves, falling to the knee, resem- 
bling that worn b)' the 1 liibetans, forms their only gar- 
ment, while n kind sporran attached to a string round 
the waist server to carry flint and steel, pipe and tobacco, 
and for all artki^ s in u^c by the wearer which are not 
too large. / ■ :■ 

As arms, they can y bow and arrows, the latter generally ' 
poisoned with aconite, most deadly in its effects, long 
Thibetan kniv'cs. and long light spears. ' ' ' , 

My visitors did JioL seem at all disinclined to talk 
.:]about themselves ; indeed the presence of my Glim6,sd," 
.-.^U'Owers seemed to make tliem feci quite at 'fibuie'as'l 
,ife5^':reCognizcd them as countrymen of the ' 

:vW|(ioiU;they are famUiar in Thibet, My ^Thib^tan 'b0/ 
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Masij wa&aWe.to carry on a conversation with one of 
tliejn who uhtJerstdpd a little Thibetan, and I gathered 
- from this man that the Abors have an ojTensive and 
defensive alliance with the Thibetans. The tribe 
' trade at all the Thibetan frontier stations, in vegetable 
medicines which grow in the Ahor liills, tlic Chinese 
. traders readily buying them in exchange f(»r brass pipes, 
beads, copper pans used for boiling flesh, silva'r ornaments, 
salt and yaks, ll would seem ihat wliiie the y\bors arc . 
not in the least afraid of tlie 'I hibeTans, being rather 
feared than tnlieru In* tlu* latter, diey .'■■till i)rcfer to 
adlicre to them on account of their trade, as Lite Thibetan 
markets arc more acccs ;ible than that of Sudiya. My 
visitors volunb ored to lake nur up with tliem to the first 
Thjbetan station, but beyoiid that point they told me I 
could not -go, as tlic' 'Hiibetans had gjveii them strict 
orders to brljlg neither lea nor Murope.ins across their 
frontiers, and they further infornietl me that their trade 
with the Thibetans was too import ;nil l<» alhnv tliein to 
go against their neighbours in this in:iller. After a long 
talk they proposed that I should take a walk with them 
round the station, and I was inaRlied off between two of 
them, who linked their arms in mine, and strutted along 
. liket\vo monkeys. 

I had no idea that, notwithstanding the troops in the 
, station, the Assamese could have Ixl rayed such fear’ 
of the At>ors. As we stnillcd ihroiigli the native ba2.a,a>,i' 
the woijicn bolted into their iiou.ses, followed by screanWy 
' dhg children, and even the men cjuietl}' slunk aw'ay, 

. .^very street as we passed along was quickly destsK^:. 
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Sudiya. 

oi fear wluyi greatly amused the Abors, -who rolled 
and shoaling at td\e.tbp;of th^f^ 
■/ydicH.. ! 

.After conducting; rny noi^y companions througlv thO ' 
entire scttlcrncnl, J ii,'r?):!(d them o\cr to the Govern « , 
meat a^ent, a native. duty it is to receive the 

deputations Innu the diih u-nt Jml triln-s, and wasglad tO;' 
get home and eh.uv.; : ui) ('h'th-.'s, insect.^ innumerable* 
haunted liieii lh;i i> and uoDiim d)t.ss. 

- After simw in- jfiyselfin Did) ilii ihe Abors, I gained 
quite a reputation .inion.^^st i}„* A ^saniea*, a.-, the Sahib 
who was goiiij^ to !i\e among u the savage-., and I am not 
^surc liiiit during; tin: \\ inanulcr <>{ my '^Iciy in StKii}”! I was 
not hmlved upoii a kind. o( i -ei\ii!zicl iMigh.dunan. 

The nnmeroii-. lril>i-i oiji* A-vimesc frontiers have^ 
been a source ol e<n).sOnit tr .ubie lo tiie authorities. Pre- 
•datory in Iheii h.ihits, and all nioio or less given to 
t'alhcking in ‘ laves, tlieli a.mmal visits to the plains, 
'Until lati’ ceais, \\'ue alwav's attended with scenes of 
" violence and kidmipphig, miiil stiong imlitary guards 
id^nd quick retaliala>u caira-d ihem to. pay in ewe respect to 
■ u Government uhi'. h they Mu.n fumul was determined to " 
/maintain law and order. 

/ yOf course it was most difhcuU to inflict punishment in 
some cases, wile I e tlie offenders swooping sucldcnly dowiV /. 

' fm the plains, as suddenly returned w'itli their booty.-, 
gttx thq hill fastnesses, whitlier it was often impossible 
, to. follow them, 'i'lie frctjuency of such flagrant attacks:./.' 
these rendered it necessary to adopt a line of. policy.- 
expediency of which 1 have heard condemned, \ 1 ^ 
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' ■. ‘tribes, as the AhoVs DufOahs, 

■ahd'<iiHc^ had levied tribute from the peopje- of. tfiel 
imrti time iminciunnal, and wci\: accustomed to 
"tecOtV'e ■ It as a rii^du. W'lu-n tlu- huli.iii ( rovernmeW 
linterfored witli tliciv |>ri\ in tliis n spccl, the 'hill 

.idbcsxesorted to these jin-tiat'in' \ uJiic h werc.found ' 
|to be 'niorc harassing to ili,- the plaijjs th(ur 

'the previous S)'.^le!r. ol [mn'h),; ye.irl\ lrii>iite. Antha- 
knowledge of tld. l.iel indmed ilu* i )< uMfiic ni to enf^r^ 
■'into an arrans^onieid with iIil* dilieu n! iiil.ts, by which';- 
reach should receive ,i vt.nJy pir.^nt i.( beads, 

■astm equivalent for Ilu; b>r:iu*r ir-huu-, sueli jirescnt tq.' 
’be paid to representative- of the triiu.s, who ^]u^uld pr^rv' 
'actit themselves in Siidi\;: ciice a year, and ])a\ homage ' 
to the British ( io\ ei nment, fdferinv^ at ti:e same time 
trifling presents as an .lekiunvletkpnent of tjur sujiremacyv 
T nis policy Wcio found to suciai'd most afimirably, and- 
' predatory incursions of Iat«: years Juive b»:en few anil 
far between. 


When it is considered that, for a \ early eypcjulilurc of , 
few, hundreds of pounds aniiing out of a roveiiiie" 
<raised by the iiglileM. and most jusi i.ixalitm, the whol^. ' 
Noi^Uiern Assam \sas reliexed from eaaistant invasion ' 


yahd violence,, the wisdom of the loiuse adojjted by 
Sl'qdiini^Government cannot be doubted, ft i.-> a curj[qi|ii^ 
\fart th^ ^'diile wc 1^'dVK: only for a h;\v > lais ad0ji|^^;j 
c\t&;^stcm of quieting some of llie Indian 
Chinese Government commeiieei.i ^several 


^i^e^Chlnese Government commeiieei.i (.-.evcral 
{'^oy^^vsiirijijar system the subjugation of 

frontiers, which 
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cm<^ of tbe and mo.'it crffectual frontier guards 
. po^;sfcss^d by any country in the world. Along 4, hill, 
froitfiof of over six hundred nulcs the tribes of Western 
.China form a comjjletc hairier against ingress from the 


west. The tliii j of every clan or tri])c has a nominal 
rank conft*rred np(*n him, to v.Incli is attached a trifling 
annual stiju'nd. lie furnislied wiUi rin official dress, 
.jtvhich lie wears in tlie j)rcsencc of all (.'hinese olhcials.' 
ife is also allow L\I to tiie ( ourt of Tekin once in 
five yeais, ,it In', own cxix n^e, if lu‘ cliooses, as a mark 
i){ homage tc» the J* n]>t ror. Such visits, however, are 
piopeily ilisc< »iira; ‘etl hy the ( irsUese officials, though 
the lumiinal piivilege of being allowed to go to Pekin 
is giateful 1o tin* pride t»i the b.o harians, and makes 
■*' t :;h subjects paying tribute, they arc 

'.still pcisiijis of con.'^e* jU‘‘nce, aiui alh\:s of a powerful 
, .empire. 

Having [)er<onally touted tJic w’orking of the Chinese 
g^ystem among the tribes along lier wc.stern frontiers, I 
.should ])e gi.id to .see the tiibe.s along our hilLs on the 
-north of India e(»nverted into a guard after the' sania' 


manner, instead of !)e*ing. as they are at presc.nt, a source* 
of constant anntn ance and danger. ‘ ^ .' 

-';i5^'^agcs arc not tlie <Mily danger to be met with ih' 
:^'ni}ghbourh(>()^^ of Sudi}'a.. 'i'lic w Jiole country, which.is;' 
't}ii>^ly overgiown with tlie densest jungle, shelters 
.;^‘aWc tigers, leopards, bears, wild clcpha»f%!taiui| 
t ^wf^i^ebroscs, who find undisturbed security 

i^traeSf^s depths of the forests. ' 

committed 



Visit fyam a Tigi V, 

of t& .Ass^anficse a W\tcp, yf 
inuring my stay in'Siidiyath^itiat^^^^ 
;\yerc^cpiistah^^^ ‘kills/ One momhitgr while I 

in the verandah of my ‘clothes basket!, \tbc 
^Se'poys in the neighbouring hills rai.Mxl a cry ol ‘Bagli.! 
■.bagh! - and, on going to a .^pot nt)t I hive hundred yards 
.from the house, I found llie newly-killed caicass of a 
co\v%' Several aniinaU had been killetl in the 
within a few da) s and I had warned the Sepc^ys not tO’' 
• disturb the tigei, if they saw' it. but to iidorixi i,n^- ; 
cfuictly, so that I might get a shot ; but the}’ could 
resist yelling on thi'^ oeeasion, wlu'n they saw the 
‘ ferocious bvjast at work on his blectling \>rey. But for 
, their folly I could have killed the brute from "'th^‘ 
-•'verandah. As it w'as, he was scared, and 1 WiUch^cJ iu 
vain for him neail)’’ all night in a tree neai to which I. 
had the carcass (lragge«i. Ihit Ins audacity scctijed; 
tOviiicrca.se, for he killed several other bullock.s before l ^ 


left. Sudiya. ‘ 

Towards the middle of October the nu’ns scemCd to 
v!.have fairly yielded to line weather. 1 l.!«.g‘an, Uierc^it',, 
think seriously of preparing for a .start for th^- 


- . Jdishrnec ccnmtry, and now difhculiits began to., 
^tiviireptsclves in my path. Mathews, the hall breetl 
^ • bsC ' interpreter, had been fairl)'^ frightened 
■'■/afitesition of proceeding with me through the 
fiVjtra]^>yhe became sulky, and tlieii 

Starting with this 



^ West African negro ; ' had 
brdngiJt up as a sailor ; ami liad served for several 
' ^ “rp-, in Assam, where he hitd ! 

. ried a nat!-. o \v«;}nai\ an*] ac(]uijc<l the language. 


<a-iinka;(l, in, I .1 niaa of iron C(Mi- ^ 
•. .lUd nndoiil lod jduok ; i*i fact, just tJic sort of 
. --'man. if l)e could t»n!y !;.• ].o[>‘ from drink. So witli him J 
. ittuined l" Su'h^’a, ■:i)inounaL (j!a.u,'d ;i\ Iiaving ov'crcomc 

‘::'''iny'first diilicullw 

On Ins an-i\.i!, niy new- iiitorprctcr w.is aiTcstai for 
dybt, atul I }i;i,! i.. haii.l our pounds to clear'. 

diis (lone tlian In's wife made her,' 
.ADpiSi'tniucc, and ti,;. .ilcn. d lo :iiiv-,; him for main- 

••■ ^ lo ivlicve him' at a 

’* P"*"*'*''- ri'-o-n' p.:\’inents consider- 

cnh.ma.d !iis value in niy (.■sliination, and, as an' 
nii,' until we had made a fhir 
hou^hi i\v() (,r llirco i-.v's of ‘Old Tom,’ and 
Uh' first evening, under the'' " 
^ffnfkteficc of his beloved bottle, he 'swore that he wmilidi y. 

‘ lie was ;W;^ 

\SI^^^PUgh the influeiu'c of gin. , 

to procure a 

Mi.shniec country to the frontiers of Thib4..je 
;^^j^'^;^i,hought mo of the j-oung Khambee 

banks of the Tcnga-^pane^'^j^l^'^ 
or four day.s’ journey by boat,V.^| 
the bold idea of 





Iijterpr€tei\ :;.V *'35. 
-about prcpan:ng 

against the advice of my gm-drinfem^ 
and his native friends, who would as . soon 
trusting tlicniselves alone in ChowsahVs 
^o'lmtty as of walking into the jaws of a tiger. I Waul 
!:^ct)nfident, however, that he uas my man ; everything 
jfr^ftad heard of him made me m(»rc eager to .secure, his 
vi'services. He was described as proud and haughty, 
fearlcs.s, passionate, and dreadeti, not only by the 
■"'Assamese but hy tlie IMishmees, who ])ay liim tribute, 

T had seen him once in 1 )ebnigiiiir, when he wms on a 
visit to Captain (iicgoiy, the (iommixsioner, and his 
defiant air had prepossessed me in Ins favour. So 
, my faithful Philip, having full confide nce in llu: judg- 
‘ ment of his master, .set about makings all nece.ssary 
preparation, and wc .started for the 'I'enga-jianec rivet 
on the 20lh October, taking tlie negro with us as an 
• interpreter. 
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ii/r"’ t 1 


• ‘ iK' I'l, 

\ d y liaid.s 

u[ 

llie iir,!ma- 

ih nionJ) 

f'j 

tlie 1 eiv-a- 


r-'U- " inti- i’- pnilin.!.! stt-'Mjn, 

r'])«i I .1' I j \' • .!;• rt ciirn t. 

An r-.j.-Mi. ImIjK n--*'. j* lo .liv v.-'Lxis '>•; 

citlu;!' i^anK, jn<l litv- '.lu.mi w.i^ 'm; ilk.-oa that 
j^yiant linil»s ««1 tli-.- tu-o in ni<\ny ].*laccb <ilr.;<. i 

faniird a cnnuji)’ ow'ilu'atl, * a^tin^ .i so nhix- sltiidi.- m 
with tlic >ulenin sihaux* wliicl) rcij^nied aronjuL 
bvcr and ainni onr boaiincn v.()uld strike up tlieir wildi 
boat son.:;, which, eclioin^^ Ihrouuli the forest, would 
Startle myriads of ijarruls fixun ihcir k;ify ])crch, high 
overhead; tliese forming themselves into cloud-like 
^flocks, would perfoiin the nnxst wonderful evolutions of 
fligh.t, while they iillcd the air with their sharp, shrill 
'screams: Often as we went along a troop of monkeys" 
;\yoiUd follow us, leaping from tree to tree witli marvellous 
an4 as though in mockery at our tardy progress. 
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the whole troop woulJ tlin^' Ihenisclvea ri^^ht over our 
heads, from the boujijlis of the trees on one hank to 
those on the other, and then scamper off into the jungle, 
whes'c their hobg(d)lin chatter u(»nld tlie awnv in the 
tiistance, like tlic waking remeinbrance of the sounds 
heaid in some liorribh' nivjit mai\:. Alter such disturb- 
anee-^ as tliose the ])ievCLiliri:‘ -silence of this wild country 
iji\ ariaj)ly .vcenu'rl mure i!Uen\(‘ 

At the end <»! »>in' fio.l d.iy*, j<'urne\' up 1 !k‘ T ctiija- 
panee we camped fur {!i«, niysii (jm a ^n;all [;rassy islaiid 
:i' mid-ii\er, where lla -.ucam I'.ad widined uni. A 
:nu‘i io\ V ly .p«*l 1 ha\e n« ver In'InM. l lu: llal >’ •. 
is!. end, sunie lihy \aoh. I--;*;' and tw<-niy v = '• , aa 
>j)reatl Idsc a l)ri; hi n c.i’.jal e.n i ,• . 1 v h 

h)u]^^;d; I’i,, a ul P'.*' 1- d < h'.nl. . S U. 

Ji'om Jh' shade ca a b) im 1 a’\ • a': . I ti*- i a ^ 

Jllaa' l.'anl . I h' \ h w np -1 1 . .nn v'i' > .ed (;nl}' v. here llii' 
vU-a.a’.it per"[H-cii'o , atlLT funning a perhal avenue near!}' 
mile in le)ig'd). i-nu <1 to imiti* bi>th banks in a distant 
li.L/a;. and, a - thungh nature had condescended to take a 
k:: 3 Son from the art of man, a row of pl.inlaiii trec'^, w-itli 
thieir long graceful leaves, formed an (.‘veii hedge of 
brilliant green, about twelve feet iiigli, along both sides 
of the avenue. 

I pitched my blanket-tent on the upper end bf tlib- 
island, and lighted a fire in front, while my men kjndifcid^^ 
a large watch fire a few' paces off, and as the 
ascended througli the still air in tapering columii^^^fe 
seemed, as though the last touch of this lovely 
coi^ptefe.- 



" 3 ^ \ ^ :\The KhaViptcc Fz/hj^e, 

. f took niy rod aiidimc and Ikshcd; 

iifthe nfen* Tlie rnahsccr had hcg^un to nm tip streaindli/ 
search of limpid pools in whicii to spawn, so my efforts 
were soon rewarded with a run, and a heavy fisli trotted 
me lip and down the i-dandi for a time, and proved 
so; powejfiil tiMt. I had to eali in the assistance of the 
' Domes with their Tm Is l^eforo ho sin »wed on the grass., 
'When he (iid lie locked ([iiito fi)iirteeti pounds, and 
having gn'Ih'd Iiini on the enihois all hands made a 


hearty fish .sup[)er, se:v<'d witli o|u-n.-air sauce, aft(?r 
whidi wo ti;««iod in, n-i tv'lling on tlio first watch for 
tin: night, unvior Plnljp a iKOcss.irv pioodution, as wo 
were Ml th..* nei»d)hniirhood <jf Singphoo villages, the 
inhahit;mts <if wniel^ ,av- toirihlv' tiiieVvS. 


Wt' remaiii'.vl on this iilLU: i-daini for iliree days, two 
of wliieii I was dov. n with h:\i r. In spite of this I 
enjoj'cd my.s II gieo.ii}-, and ki't it illi considerable 
TCgret, not, however, before I h.id christened it ‘ (Gregory 
’Isiandl* in honour t>f my kind fnhmd fkipt.iiii tircgory, 
^Contmi.ssioncr of Lukiniporc. and buried a bottle con- 
taining its name and the date of our visit. 

From (jregory Island <;ne dav^'s poling brought us to 
■jChovvsam’s village. A few villagers that wore lounging 7 
.along the river bank stared at us in silence, the presence!" 
,of a Sahib seeming to eri;ate no other impressuni thati ;^ 
;i]hai,df supremo indifference, while tlicir unwillingness; td’H 


.‘aris^r our en<|uiric.s as to tiie wliereabouts of Chovvsa^- 
greatly to disconcert our boatmen, who prb^seil?:' 
drop down the rivcv again a mite 
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:B^f^i4:'^|Mj^f'-for.‘ipv'eh if tlis pei^e \v€:?te 

«S>i dak' to us in theirTiUag^jWsidif- 

iia^I bwh advised by Captain GregoH' iiev^r to ' 
near a village, but aiwuys to l;o lo the village aiul ^ 
' triaky its chief responsible for iny salety. I thercfc)!^/ 
orders to the crew io take the boat past the viltagO/ 
t.ftud Jand me on tlie grouiuls !>el(»neini', to a Bhuddist-' 
situated at the upper end. These orders, liov\'Sr’ 

, eycr, \Vcre only carried out under pr('‘-siire, and when I; 
had landed the bo.ilinm tntd to innke oil* down tbd' 
WJvcr, but Philip was io(»(p{it.k for them. 1 le collect cd- ' 
- their paddle.s and nih-d llum iij>, inakin;.; a .se*it for nu;. 
,llavmg landed all my (raps, i’hilip and tiu: negro set’ 
'about pitching the tent, and, jii.-^l as llicy had fini.shed/ct 
pdest from the temple came hastily towards us, appar 
re,iVtIy angry at our inlriisic)n on the sacred soil. ; 

funatcly the i^ric.-^t eonid speak Ihirmt'sc, so I greeted 
Kim in that language, w'itli a \er\’ low bow, which bad a' 
niolliiying effect, lb* neviathele.ss iprote.sled againsftli^ 

. it-en.t pitched in the tem])le grounds, anil on’ 


'exptyising j)rofoiind regret at having unwittingly 
lilHted/a mistake he t(jld. me to reniain where I wa.suntih^ 

P>y this time some twenty 
men and women li.'ul gathered 
^'^^^pt|Vg>aj|lowevc at a respectful di-.tance, and 
to hold any conversation with 
that one of them shouicl j;o 
silently obeyed, and before long a 
whole village assembled. 



i.p The Khamiec 

tality shown by t:he Kharntees ([uitc disconcerted me : 
the withholding^ of hospitality among the tribes .of AsJ*v 
always signifies enmity, and I feared that I might ha ve\ 
to return unsuecrs-^ful to Sii{!i\'a. A crowd soon ap- 
proaclied, and in tlie cent re. conspicuous by his tall 
figure and hau;;luy air, wa-^ C'liowsam, with a look in his 
fac'.e any till M; hut u .i-.'-in m;;. W'lum lie h.id approachc<l 
within lliirix jiaie. ol me tent I lc!t it and advanced 
towards him .i p.n t)i tv. > and iield out my liand. Tin’s 
he did n<Jl Mcin 'e* peiccixe, hm. .'in'rounded by ihe old 
men of the \illa';<' lu iM-ldic me, and eiujuired in 

the Khamti'e l.in;’.n.5;*e win 1 iiad sent lor him. An 
uninistakealile In iii^ fine expre.ssivo ctnm- 

tcnance warnedi nn* ey.iiie t fuiihei* irritating liirn, so I 
r(‘plicd lint 1 w.i'- Of t a IJi n i di <-fi!Cer Imt '.imply a Sahib 
who sought hi''-, hoapimijfy, and \\^^hcd l(; speak to him 
onbusiiK', >, W h< n llii^ reply \..is inici jn’eted througli 
the negro and a I\liainie\. \\lu> spoke Assamese it 
'■'sceihcd to (reale a fe.-iiiv* in m\' lax our. Hut Chowsam 
' at first declined h- eim r ilie tenr, and nsjueslcd to know 
jUiy biLsine-.N. J had no jiotiiai of commencing acquaint- 
ance with Jiim in tin'-: mamier, I replied that [ could 
ildt talk on ]jii-.ine'-s matter^ slatiding in the opjen, 
ah'd besides, ] had travelled ail da}' w it liout eating. On , 
hearing lliis he o!)si;jved that I diould ]jc supplied with 
. rice and fowls, and ai once gave orders to some of Ijisi 
■'attendants io procure everx thing necessary for the 
eyvn to fiivw<u)d, which liad before been denied to Uisi 
wdllagei-s ha\ ing prevented Philip ^athering/;)a|jj|b;;^^^ 
arrival Chowsam haying so far played' 
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r4i 

mibenaii^ frQMi. Ws haughty manner said he would 
return- af!tci' I had dined and hear what I had to say. 

' , Sx),4r all was well. I a as a guest of one of .naturcV 
noblemen, and I had .siioken to him as to a .superior — 
conduct; on the part of a Sahib, wiiich had taken him by 
'■surprise, and would, 1 felts sure, lead to iiiy .si.-curnig his 
ts#crvice.s. This thought v. elated me .is In overcome the 
feeling of weakness which the lever alwav ^ Icll for a day 
or two, and I made a h- aitv' di; ' ric<- and boiled 
fowl. In the c-vening, alaiut i i; <‘vl‘iik, when the 
village wa.s apjrarentiv- wr.i)>l in si .ind 1 had begun 
to fancy that the il'.ii f might havi gntlm his promise, 
the negro, who was snu>king In.s ^ ^ c outside the teUt, 
reported the a])proach of Chovv.snm, who iiresented him^ 
self at the entrance of the lent, without :itlempting to 
enter it, and still wearing an air of digpiiticd hauteur, 
Ooing out tv> him, I, alter .*,()m<' difiicult^ , jnevailed upon* 
mine host to enter, and then begged him to be .seated. 
Thbhe first refused to do, with an air of energy that 
pleased me greatlv-, for it showed that I had overcome 
-■-his haughtiness. At last, after my telling him that;! 

-- was his guest ami he was the rnh*i of l\hainti*es and a 
chief, .and thus my superior, he took a seat himself wUh 
^ -pliijg^ggd smile, which sat C'lr hi.s h.andsimic rountehancc- 
'/' with as, much grace as his previous look of haugh^; 

.'.Philip now produced tea ami jiipcs. Acccj^l^ ' 
gravity, he hamlcd the tea to ■ 
who had also entered the tent. A silcnce^i^^,' 
which 1 liad leisure to observe 
vs'He was a spare, tall man, 
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hi helglX^ and appatr<*ntly;. about thirty ,ycsarg^ of age, with' 
\yelifpirojpp.rt1onocl limbs and very erect, gfdc^fiil ca^riageV, 
f'li^g-'face was a perfect study in itself, 'A VjCty 
sMOOth forehead dtmotad infeileci, while his 'delicately ^ 
jjericiUed and stoii^dn i\el>rtar^ seemed to give 

^ la S’&ft expres lion t«) ih ej^-set in;^ bLn'k eyt‘S, which ■ 

:';'alternritely jlrdieil L.-' n K)oI. nf iiite!li'.^«‘nee, then 

became cold and (Mill). i\ I'mel}* Id-Adled Roman hose ' 
‘with small coiujin Pio.sii i!s v- h h expanded wlien he. 
smileil, aiuha lon'.p'di lairleij iipjx- lip restijn; finnly 
the lower C)jie, to the h’-uei ij/ll of lus face that 
haughty, ex])'e'>Mve ioolv alre.uly )'»ken of. Idle small 
fmn mouth lo“kv.d hard aii'i v.rnci !>iit uniess tlhwS feature 
• sUidietl :d*»n« it.. e\]>r. -I'di.i wa'N not noticed, as 
hi -4 ^ace generally w*nc a ’h.‘o‘u o inipeUurbability that 
'Irresistibl}’ a‘ liMci d aibr.iio-u. Iia\e been thus par-' 

■ in tle^^t i ibing ( I'ows.ijn, < 1 .^ 1 ludiew liiin d'O be 

•- dAe of the cleverest ,uid I intlaeiitial Khamtce chiefs 
'iji' 'l^ortheiai Assam, ai »nc whom the Government 
would do well to tieal wiili et/nsi<.Ieration. y, 

A ' A rter we had sn i < ei I si > m e I i i n e in si 1 eiice, ^ I tdjrf * 
iMnlipi in Cdiiinese, to jirodiuv a bottle of gin, and insistisd 
■bh^Chow'-sani and hi-; eKlers, several td' wlioin had 
i&iciited themselves in the lent, taking a glass each, whlcl^’: 


^jth'ey drank vvith e\ i(! satisfaction, and I tjicn. begati" 
the chief on the subject of rny yisi^, 
ctdhvbmtion still being carried on through 'the 
u'ho spoke Assamese. Knowing 

tn fU*' ATicbni/'t' *•“'* 


;jn the Mishmee country ort a. 
beyond, 1 asked hini to describe itM 
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, 2 ^nd pepif^ie, ;:as I wlshe^^ to pas5 through on the 
,^ay tpc j&'aifertgi,' }iv Thibet Whether it was that, he 
invbU^^ |he with a proper sense of the dangers 
ith^ he had encountered, or whether he felt jealous of a 
'Tiuropeah going amongst llicm, and thus rob’oin'g him cf 
''the'* reputation pf being tlie only ])ers(^n of consequence . 
who had so far had .icrt'-s to iheir loimtiy, I could not 
tiieU'/ understand ; he certainly drew a \ei)' vivid, aiid I 
must say correct, picture of llu-ir s.rrageness, and ended, 
■by saying lliat it w<'iild ]>e niadm %s Ibr me to attempt; 
to go througii tlieir c«)iintr}' altine. 

In this description < ‘I\v)\\‘uim li: drupjvt.d tlu: Khanb- 
tce tongue, and m .aniese, a ])rocceclipg 

which' considerably increased my ailiniratioii of him^b 
and when ]\e finished talking 1 look care to proffer hiiVi 
another glass of Old Tom, whitdi he drank with tKp . 
same pleased dignity as he had done the flr^A. ^ ■ 

My object \\a^ to sc»rien the heart ol mine host, and 
the second glass of spirit caused hini to draw a -long' 
Sigh of comfort, so I continued liie conversation by. ^ 
that 1 had conic to see him because it was Wch', 
;kn6;\\m that he was the only man who could go among 
the -Misihmecs and take a Sahilj with liim, and that T' 

■- St", *■ ' , . ' . 

■'rto'intcntioii of into tlieir countiy cxcepjt JH- 

with himself. - ' Xi: 

':ii' HaVhtg- .spoken tliu.s, 1 paused to watch the 
he was flattered was evident, but 
^®^j^|Sa\ents to frame a rejdy, which he deliver^^|^^ 
great dignity. ‘ I am the 
;|!]^^|^(|i,%M,'.'thc father of my ];)eople ; it 
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that 1 should leave them so much, but I am a servant 
of the: Kumpani,* and if the Commissioner Sahib tells 
me to take you, I w ill, but not otherwise/ 

]Sow, as the (hn enimcnl had already distinctly warned 
•me that any advance into 'fliihet must be made at my 
pvm risk, 1 knrw that ('aplain (irej^oiy, hc‘W^cver much 
he might wi^h mr Muerss, could nt)t give Chowsam any 
^such orders. IJjuler eireum.^tances, Chowsam's 

rcf)ly was imt cau oiiragitiLi, so 1 lu ipc cl myself to a glass 
of gin, as miicli lo mvi.r my tlisappointinent ns to gain 
time for relicciion, then gravely illling up the glasses 
of Chowsam and lii.s elders, when eacli glass w'as cinj)ty, 
I. resumed the sulut'el. 

Before pn‘‘C(’e(ling' furllior it was necessary to make 
the chief uiuU r.sl uul tlial I w.is not an othcial, and it 
\yas with some difhciilly that he was at last made to 
'understand l)ie object whiel] tempted me to risk my life 
by passing llnough the Mishniec country. W'lien he 
. did, his manner compK u-ly char.ged ; ho offered me In’s 
-hand, and })roinis(‘d at once that he would take me, 
provided the C’onimi^sioner did iic^t object. My joy was 
great mnv, and from ihi-; time a friendship .sprimg*'«p 
between this brave clui f and my self, which I never had 
reason to repent of. 

.j The rest cjf tlie niglit wc spent in chatting and 
smoking, and it was iu>t until an early hour . nexi 
morning that our parly broke up, Cho\vsam jind 'fe 
■ clt}e:r4 leaving, all tha better for Old Tom, with, repealed 

^ v.:/y. 

' «-A^tfeift;ft-app1io1 lo ilio Indian C'.ovcrnmeul tJiroughout Uie,hiUt,rrbi^ ' 
of Assitip, denoting the liasi India Company, 
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declarations oT friendship, and a promise to come 


^ : '^0 'spjfeak' of fte Khamtecs as a tribe is to do them 
' ; little' justice, for there is that about the word tribe which 
i; conveys the idea of wildness and want of culture, very 
far from forminj^ a characteristic of the Khamtees,'*ft)if 
from -some of tlicir social laws even civilised nations; 
" might, take a lesson. ; 

. The great stronglmld of the Khamtecs is in the neigh- 
' Bourhood of the Irrawaddy, in the extreme, north 6% 


Burmah, the KhamUxs of Assam l>ein;»‘ emigrants from 
' that country under the leadersliip of Chowsam’s father. 
In religion they affect to be strict followers of Burmese- 
- BUuddism, but, excepting among the j)riests, their religioh> 
is little more than polytheism under a thin veil of Bhuddist- 
pantheism, the beauty of Gautama’s teaching being- 
utterly unknown *unongst them, wliile many of their cus^ 
toms are altogether opposed to I’huddism. 'I'liey killahd 
■ eat all animals, and use tlie flesh and milk of cows ^3 
lii^aiq'QS without scruple. Their priests are men of groiit 
j^pdit'ance, and their influence is greater even than that 


L The chiefs. No undertaking is commenced without 
consulting them, and by pretended divinations th^- 
iv'l^dct.ahd announce an auspicious day. They are a^ ; 
'^^"scbbolmasters, every free-born Kliaintoe youth 
fd tp attend .school in the temples, where 
^d write his own language, and often 
^. JBurmese written characters for both languid 
^^$|^-j|jeceiv'e Their office from Bhuddislic 

1 I I I I I I li'l I ' 


are, without except^ijr/ j 

■ ' ' y vV''^ j’® 
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orthodox among themselves, though they seem to indulge 
the whims of the Khamtees in many religious forms and 
ceremonies foreign to Hhuddism. I was very much sur- 
prised to find no tr;u i‘ of monotheism arn«)ng this people. 
To all appcaranct; tliey si crn to have been converted by 
fcillowers of Hlmdd.i fomi jiolylheism direct to pantheism, 
and in this prcsejit a stiiKini;' ex.nnjde of the strength of 
Bliuddism wlu n preaclu'd lo pol^lluM.-its. 

The Khainh e^ an: di\'ided ijUo innumerable clans, 
'"'^^each clan. Jiaving il.'.ovvn village and chief orGohain, and 
curiously enongJi ( at h d.ui is n-tognised by the j)attern 
of the waist cloths worn by tin: men. The villages vary 
tn size acconiitig i«» the ^tivnglli of the clan. That of 
Chowsani numbered about forty houses, scattered about 
without any aliom])t at rtgularity. The hoUscs arc all 
built on bamlAx") pil«‘s as in Jhirmah, and entered by a 
ladder. The fh^oiing and walls couMst of closely inter- 
. laced bamboo w ork, and the roofs arc lliatchcd with grass, 

. the caves projecting below the level of the -floor. The 
interior is divided into several rooms communicating by 
doors ; one room, dex'oLed (o the reception of guests, is 
entirely open at one end with a sort of balcony outside. 
Each room contains a moveable hearth without any 
chimney, which is nuwed about the room at the will of 
the. occupants, and as an appendage of the hearth there., 
' is a rough wooden couch co\'crcd \vith an embi;‘oidercd; 
carpet, in the manufacture of which the Khamtee 'woiftijeh v 
arc very skilful. The only other articles of furniture ;are{,, 
a pair of iron firc-tongs and a small teapot , Their fo^ 

. is geiieraiiy served in lacquered bowls and d.i^es^,^icejgt- 
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in^ in tlic case of slaves and poor people, who use common 
earthenware. All cooking is carried on in the women’s 
room, which, of course, I never entered. The interiors of 
the."houscs occupied by well-to-do ])eople are very clean 
and tidy, forming a i)kMsing coninist tv) those of other 
frontier tribes in Assam. Tlu‘ stre ets or lanes of the 
village, however, are ver\'hliliy; the want of drainage^ 
leaves them in a constant state of mire, and innumerable 
pigs, dogs, and poultry of evt'ry description running ut 
large do not advl to tlu‘ general ctnufort’ of a walk 
through the village. 

Some of the .social laws are very curious. At either 
end of every village there is a large* house set apart for^a 
singular pur]>ose. At the age of puberty all the girls, arc 
sent from the house of tlu ir })arents to one of these 
buildings called the House of the Virgins, and reserved - 
entirely for the dwelling-])lacc t)\' unmarried women. 
From the time lliat the yenmg girl enters this place she 
never sleeps anywhere else until married. Rising at 
daylight in the morning she repairs to tlic lioiiso of her 
.pfarents, spends the day there assisting in the household 
duties, and returns to her .sleeping ])laee with the other 
.unmarried females at suu-tlt)wn. As w ith the girls so 
: with the boys. 'J'hcy occupy the lioiisc at the opposite, 
^en'd of the village, and every youth, though he spends the ^ 
day. in. the house of his father, at night must return tathe 
'hac^e|drs* sleeping place. . .■ 

V House is sacred, and no man is, suppdsfed.. 

id indeed, the vigilance of the old maids' 
the age of romance^ ' 

*.'3 r '■ 
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procecdiiig . jis'hich might be termed scandalous, and 
the mprality of a Khamtee village is a pleasing 
contemplation. 

\yhen a young man desires to make choice of a wife, 
the consent his and Jicr j^nrents, and having 
‘gained both, he may jjay his aildresses until he is in a 
■position to buihl a Ikjusc for the reception of his bride. 
Long coprtsliips arc not uncommf)n, and it is a pretty 
sight to see the young men (\scorting their intended brides 
at sun-down to their slt‘(:[)ing house, lingering about 
which inany youthful couples may be seen, as the sun 
si.uksto rest, \visl\ing each t>ther good night with gentle 
voices and looks of love. 

In the early mailing, loo, the young lovers meet, the 
youth gallantly e.scortiiig his fair one to her parents' house, 

' while she, rosy wilh health, would shame our European 
' beauties, for at sunrise she appears fresh after an elabo- 
rate toilet, of wl'.ich a bathe in the river forms a most 
important part. 

The costume of both men and women is extremely 
picturestpie. 'I'hat of the women, w ho are good-looking, 
is very becomijig. A U>ose fitting jacket of wdiitc .silk'or 
cotton, with long full sleeves, buttoned down the chest, 
covers tlie upper jiart of the body to their w'aist ; a piece 
of striped silk or cotton cloth fastened round the waisti 
faik dike classic drapery to the ankles, displayiug>tW 
butUnes of their well-shaped limbs ; while this 

'■■'s' , -V ' ' 

• li)«e‘ garment, having a kind of open fold in front, 
'i^iohally affords a glimpse of a rounded limb of 
perfect syi^metry. They wear no covering 
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but theif hair, which is raven black and ^^cnerally very 
abundant, is worn in a large chignon on the top of the 
head, and fastened with large silver pins highly orna- 
mented. They also wear earrings or rather solid discs 
of gold or silver, not pendant, but fixed in the lobe of the 
car, which is comjiletely slit and not merely pieveed:^ As 
bracelets they wear heavy rings of gold and silver. The 
precious metals for these (Ornaments arc obtained from 
thcTich gold and silver mines which are found in the hills 
forming the boundaries of Ihinnali on the north, and the 
manuf^ictiire of jewellery is a nKjnojx^ly of the chiefs, 
who are the gold ami silversmiths of the village, and 
derive considerable profit from the exercise of their handi- 
craft. ^ 

The costume of tliemcn consists of a close-fitting jackfct 
of white cotton, with tight long sleeves rolled up ovcr'the 
wrists, and buttoned down llie chest ; a [)iecc of checked 
cotton cloth secured round the w’aisl, and several yards 
in length, is looped up between llic legs, giving somcr 
what the appearance of 'J’luks trousers, while a very 
.wj&jte strip of cloth is twisted and tied round the head in 
tfie shape of a puggaree, with the ends sticking up over 
the. forehead, the hair being twisted into a knot on. 
- the top of the head. The men also w ear earrings and 
Wacelets like the women. As arms carry a heavy 
splendid temper and as sharp as a razor, made' 
steel manufactured in the Khanitcc country' 
north of Burmah. The blade is about 
" length, increasing in width frem the 

ifJClies at tlic point, which is 
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Khamtees .arc inveterate traders, ynd to their industry 
Northei:n Assam is much indebted {or tlie best rice and 
vegetables, especially polal(>es. Although the chief is 
lord of the soil, the wlu/ie community till it on the co- 
operative system, llic chief having hi.s portion allotted to 
him ', after which ih.e ])njdn've is equally divided between 
each house, aecording lo the niimbt i' of hands in it who 
have helped in tlie culliv.ilion. As slavery is an institu- 
tit)n among thorn, well-h/ do Kluunlcos never labour, 
liosides tlH-.coniUK )!! Kiinl small plots arc also culthatcd 
by indi\i<iuals. I'rcL -born ])ctq)lo alsci jv>ssess minierous 
herds c^f tame builalucs and oxe n nstal for tilling tlie 
gnuind, and also as a mo.ins nf baiter with the Mishmee.s. 

All th(^ grain ])rodMoo<l by a village is. kept in public 
storehoiis.v's al\va\'s built on the ri\ oi* bank, so as to be 
near water in case of hro ; and the chiefs man of business, 
or tax collector, atb'iids at one of thc-^e lioiises at day- 
light ever}' morning to seixc out the [)a<ldy lo ev'ery 
Jiouse, a member from which .lUeiuis to receive tlie 
daily supply, and tlie i)rodiKe of all grain sent to market 
from these store", is accounted for b}' the chief, who 
distributes it pro rata among the dirterent houses. 

As a rule, all the fta-e men are hunters, very few of 
them doing manual labour, and in this they are very 
expert, botli on land and water, liandling a boat among 
the rapids in an imrix alled manner. They are also the 
soldier guardians of the clan, as well as the merchants 
who trade with the Assamese, and other tribes ; while 
the older men, who -are beyond leading such an active 
life, a.ssist the chief as counsellors of the community. In 
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physique, the Khamtees arc superior to any of their 
neighbours, and conspicuous for their light complexions. 
Their national cjiaracteristic seems to be an exceeding 
restlessness. Where unchecked, predatory habits are 
the dcliglit of the warriors, and tlie murderous readiness 
to use their knives makes them much dreaded, while 
their mode of warfare, which consi.sis of early morning 
surprisals, with fire and sword, has caused them to gain^a 
deserved name for treaclu r\'. 

As I had been so successful with C'how.sam^during our 
carousal over night, I dt lermined to leave him next 
morning, before he had time to change his mind ; and we 
had just finished slowing the dugout, when he and three 
of his principal men arrived. J greeted liirn cliceriJy, 
and he replied with a gi)od-naUired shake of his Iicad, 
and an observation that I had been ioo many for him 
and his ciders the night bchuc. Fie j>ressed me to .stay 
another day or two, but I declined, as I Iiad much to 
do in Sudiya, where 1 would await his arrival. My real 
object was to avoid giving his elders a chance: of arguing 
the expediency of tlicir chief undertaking the journey. 
Finding me determined to start, lie w-alked dowm the 
river bank with me, and, on arriving opposite his house, 

^ a number of women came out, bringing tpiantities of 
fowls, pork, rice, honey, .and sweetmeats. Having 
stowed ^ihesc, 1 shook hands with my host, who again 
asked if I was determined to go through the Mishmee, 
counfryi and, on my telling liim that w'itli his aid I feared 
nothihgj.he *rcplied, ‘Good ; I wall meet you in Sudiya 
Sii the tenth day of the next moon.* So wx parted, and 
I returned to Sudiya to .wait the appointed time. . * - 
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TiiK I j:.\(:\-i>.vnj;i',. 

Xativc CJft'u'i;!!:; 'rmns Rflurn to - I’U'asanl 

lvi.TC]ilioii luulit lors’ J’di ^t inu! ii’r- ( AUackcd 

by M«>iilvcys- - rorc]i!i«;ht I'lJiini,'' A I'u'^tor.il \'isii - Onr - 

'rhc ] h'paitiirc 'I'Ik* MuIujmc' f lic-l - I’aivwt'll iViMushtrs --My Klder 
. IJrotlicr. 

Truk to his Jiromisc*. (Iimvsam iipjtearcd in Sudiya on 
the appointed day, November 13, l)ut declined final 
arrangements until the arrival of the Commissioner, 

. The chiefs behfiviour was m3’stcnons. Whenever the 
subject of the Mislimcc* countiy was touched on, he 
shook his head, and changed the conversation. This 
conduct was pu/ziing until the cause was discovered. 
Chow.sam spent a good deal of time in the bazaar, in com- 
pany with a Native official, whose duty it was to look after 
the tribes ; and Philip, to whom I had confided the task 
of finding out the influences at w-ork on Chowsam, soon ,, 
discovered that the Native ofticials were averse to a . 
European visiting the Mishmees, tlie fact being that 
they have considerable influence among the tribes, .and 
are not, perhaps, very scrupulous in using Haying , 
made this discovery, I remained inactive till the arrival, 
of Captain Gregory, on the 23rd of November. Before 
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I h«id seen him, Chowsam came and declared Jhat it 
would be impossible for him to accompany me, as a man 
named Harden, the chief political Native officer, had 
assured him that, in the event of anythinc; happening, 
the Government would not take notice of it. Under 
these circumstances, to travel among the tribes would be 
* walking ag£iin.st the knife.* Tin: chief was unmistakc- 
ably alarmed. This interference of the Native officials, 
by publishing me as a man out of the ]>ale of Govern- 
ment protection, would obvioir-.ly prove fatal, if un- 
checked. I at once paid Captain (h‘eg(»ry a visit, and 
explained matters to him. Ife could not interfere, or 
give Chowsam any guarantee of protection, but his 
evident friendliness and sympathy in.spired Chowsam 
with confidence, and after our interview, 1 invited the 
chief to my quarters for the purpose of having a talk, 
reminded him that the murder of Messrs. Crick and 
Bourie, the two French missionaries, a few years before, 
had been avenged on the Meju Mishmees. If such 
steps had been taken m the case of men who were not 
Englishmen, how much more would the Government 
be likely to avenge the murder of <mr party of eleven 
British subjects ? I'lu's argument settled the matter, and 
I proceeded to conclude arrangements with the chief. 
For his services as guide and Mislnnee interpreter, and 
tlic expenses of the journey to Thibet, I gave him 
four hundred rupees, and secured to his family, in case 
of his death, the sum of five hundred rupees.’ I also 
paid, ill advance two months* pay, at thirty rupees per, 

' month, for six of his men as porters. By this plan 
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I l ravelled as a perfectly ‘vacuus viatoiV without a pice 
in iiiy pocket, and secured aj^ainst llio risk of either 
treachery or attack for tfic sake of plunder. There was 
no obstacle now 1 (j detain us. If all went well, we should 
reach tlie frontier of 'J'hibct about the middle of 
February, wliere I li.ul iletennincd to remain until the 
melting of liie <no\\ in Ai)iil. 

Durine- our st.i)' at Sinli\'a, both I.owl^.aiu.^ and Masii 
liad .suffered so acutely fri>rii ft‘ver that it proved 
sible to take them any further, la'jw Izanif s absence u as 
of little conseqik nci*.. but thus to lo‘,e tiu: serx'ices of 
Masu, as a 'I'liilu tan interpreter, and just as tliey were 
Heeded, was pio\okin‘.;*, after briiti^ini; liim so many 
thousand miU'-. ; !tn\\<,\s.‘r, hi-^ l^v^s Wiis not in\*para])]e. 
I could inaki* inwst If pretty \\(*1I understood in the 
Chine.-^e lani;ua^e, ausl, besides tliis, 1 relied a little on 
I’hilip to ser\e a- interpreter in I'astern Hiibct, v.’lu.Te 
Chinc.se is a ;^ood ileal spoken, loa tunately, rny friend 
Jenkins volunteered iiis w ilhui^ness to take tlie b«.»)s, 
and make them U'-eful on his [)lantalion, until our 
return. To his plantation on the Dehins;' they were 
accordini^ly despatelied, tlie lad Masu .so ill that I never 
expected to sec him a^ain. 

Tlie waters of the JhMma])ootra were now very low, 
and the weatlier ijuite cool ; tlie sun wa.s not too hot 
during the day to render walking without an umbrella 
unpleasant, while tlie nights wore cold enough to render 
a fire in the tent an ab.soUitc necc.ssity — indeed the night 
W'C camped on Gregory Island brought on another vciy 
bad attack of fever, and every fresh attack from this 
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tiinc seemed more \\er\kciiint;\ hnl the fever li;id become 
so much a imilte'r of course, tliat 1 t.irc'tl very little about 
it as yet, and we once mt)re arriveil at Chowsain’s villai;c 
in safety. 

Tliis time our arrival was marked by \'ery different 
conduct on the part of rlie Khanitees. In place of tile 
former indifference .md scant dvUhy, the whole villaj^c 
tiirned out on the river bank to welcome us, and con- 
s])icnoiis in (lie centre stood Cliousain an<l his ehlers, 
wIk; conducted n\r. with marks of ;;reat resjx'yA to tlie 
Hachelors’ ([uarU-rs, uliere it is usual to eiUettain m.de 
strani>;ers, and uhich were comfortably ])ri. pared for our 
receptit)!!. d'lie buildini^ contaiiK'd onl}* one r“Oin,* 
al)out thirty feet lone, by fifticn brr)ad, luiilt entirely of 
bamboo u icker-woik, and tliatched with j^rass; there was 
no furniture, but the sides of tlie walls wen; hunj^’ with 
nets, cross-bows, knives and spears. 

l)uiiiv^r the evenini^ 1 heard, that the [)riest had not yet 
fixed a «.lay for our iln.d settini^out, so early next nua'ii- 
ini^ J despatched IMiilij) with a few Irillint; presents, and 
kind mcs.sa[^^es. This was ju.ces.sary in oialer that his 
reverence mijj^lit discover some j.*(X)d onuns for <»ur 
journey, witlioLit w'liicli the diief would start in bad .spirits, 
and amidst the lamentations of liis j>eople, f(a*ebodinjr 
and causing delay if not disaster. In the cour.se of the 
day it w'as announced that the third sunrise hence woultl 
be a propitious time for .setting out — whicli gave us three 
days to become better acquainted with the Khanitee.s. 

Chowsam and liis people did all they Cf)uld to make the 
time pass agreeably. The former on the first day show'cd 
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me over his rice fields, some five hundred acres in extent, 
carefully cleared from the forest, and well irrigated by 
means of tiny canals leading from the Tenga-panee. 

While \vc were walking around, a curious incident 
occiin'cd, illustrative of the dangers attending a life in 
these wild districts. At the opposite side of the clearing 
a nuniljer of young womcji and boys were reaping i)addy, 
and our attention was suddenly attracted to this group, 
by the loud screams of the females. Their excitement 
was so great that we hurried towards them, and on 
approaching near, a troop of large monkeys were des- 
cried making towards the jungle. It appeared that the 
'monkeys had come out of the jungle and attacked the 
women, evidcMitly intent upon robbing them of the rice 
and sweetmeats, wliich they often cany into the fields 
W'ith them, but being disappointed in their hopes, they 
had cominenced biting all the terrified females, and tear- 
ing their clothes. AVhat the ultimate end of this attack 
would have been, was diflicult to say, had not some of 
the lads armed with knives killed two of the largest males 
and thus scared the rest. On another occasion during 
our stay in the Khamtoe village, a young man came 
dragging three of these huge monkeys after him, which 
he had killed witli his knife. The three had attacked 
him so closely that he had cut them down one after the 
other, the head of one having been taken clean off; the 
youth> however, had been frightfully bitten in the contest, 
about his arms and legs. These monkeys are the terror of, 
the women and children, and many tales are told of their 
ferocity, and of adventures almost incredible with them. 
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On the first evening of niy sojourn, Chowsam gave 
orders for a fishing excursion by torch-light, a most 
exciting sport, for wliich the Khamtoes, above all the 
neighbouring tribes, are celebrated. After dinner, we 
sat in the Bachelors’ Hall, talking over the prospects of 
tljc journey until ten o’clock, when a number of llic 
young men who were sleeping around were roused, and 
active preparations at once begun f>r fishing. Torclies of 
the pine wood, immense quantities of win'eh drift down 
the Bramapootra every summer from lliibet.were lighted, 
dugouts manned, and cast -nets carefully arranged for 
use. When all was jirepared I took my seat in the middle 
of a dugout, about eighteen feet long and as many inclie-s, 
wide, Chow.sam and the cUlers l)idiling us good night 
and plenty of sport. It was a lovely night, very dark 
but clear, the stars overhead twinkling witli great bril- 
liancy in the absence of the young moon, which liad 
already di.saj)pearcd below tlic western horizon. 

before coming to the best fishing ground we liad to 
descend the Tenga-pance for a couple of miles, amidst 
great excitement, but perfect quiet; the descent of llie 
rapids in the dark was very exciting ; tlie admirable skill 
and coolness of the Khamtees rendered tlic na\'ig:ilion 
perfectly .safe, while the great quiet only broken occa- 
sionally by the mimic roar of tl)c small rapid.s, and the 
dense blackness of the night, heightened by the shade 
thrown over the river from tlie walls rif giaift forest trees, 
threw around our expedition a delightful air of enchant- 
ment. 

Having arrived at a deep pool, the three boats, which 
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had kept pretty well toj^^etber, tlioii^h each quite unseen 
by the occupants of the other, came to a stand-still, as 
though arrested by some invisible hand, for no sound 
of paddle or grating of keel on the stony bottom of the 
river denoted any effort being made to bring up ; but 
we were motionless, held by our steersman, who, stand- 
ing erect in tin* stern, grasped an overhanging branch. 
Below us the other two dugouts were brought up in a 
similar manner. Some few minutes were spent in making 
fast the painters, when we swung round head to stream ; 
then, at the .signal of a low whistle, llic torches were 
suddenly kindled, and a red glare illuminated the wild 
midnight scene around us. In the l>ow of each boat 
.sal a man holding a torch, while another amidships .stood 
up with his cast -net ready on his arm, making signs to 
the steersman to .sweep the dugout a little in .shore 
towards a sj)ot where I saw three large fish motionless, 
save for a tremulous vibration of the tail, a.s though 
fascinated by the unusual light. We approached witliin 
a proper distance : the fatal net glanced for a moment in 
the torchlight, tlien fell in a circle of some six feet over 
the fish. In the meanwhile the netsmen in the other 
dugouts had espied more fi.sh, and with the same good 
fortune made capture of no less than eight largo fi.sh, 
weighing on an average ten to twelve pounds each, which 
w'^erc soon floundering in the boats. 

The moment that the nets were thrown, the Khamtecs 
commenced shouting and singing in the wildest manner, 
their demoniac yells being caught up by troops of 
hulluk mpnkcys in. the neighbouring jungles, and a com- 
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motion was raised that ini^ht have made any one less 
used to wild life fancy that he was present at some 
midnight incantation. 

In this manner we fished down stream for several 
miles, only leaving off wlien the crowing of the j untile 
cocks announced the approach of daybreak. The sport 
>vas very good, no less than thirty-seven fine fish were 
taken from our dugoiits when we landed at the village 
next morning at suniisc, welcomed with k)iid praises by 
the girls and men who had assembled to grcct*us. 

Though our party had done nothing extraordinary in 
the \vay of a catch, the old men and maidens of course 
ascribed the good fortune attending the expedition to 
the presence of Koopah Sahib, and t was soon indebted 
to the thoughtful care of Chowsam’s womcn-kind for a 
sumptuous breakfast, in which grilled fish i)layed a most 
important and pleasing part. 

Having been up all night I fell asleep almost imme- 
diately after breakfast, and slept till near siin-dv>\vn, when 
Chowsani, attended by his wife and some female slaves, 
called me to get up and partake of dinner, which -was 
neatly spread out on the floor. As I was hardly ready 
for the meal, Cho\vsam proposed a dip in the river 
above the village, where there was a deep pool. Tins 
was a luxury not to be refused, so off wc started and 
took our swim before an admiring crowd of men and 
boys who stood on the bank. After this wb returned to 
dinner, at which I was joined by Chowsam and some of 
his elders, with whom I spent a very pleasant night. 

Next day I was down with the fever, brought on by 
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the exposure of the night’s fishing ; but the kindness of 
Chowsam and his wife, who paid their guest every 
attention, even to keeping me supplied with acidulated 
drinks, made from dried sour pomilocs, enabled me to 
throw it off and get about next day. 

On the third morning, as wo were sitting at breakfast, 
the priest paid me a visit in return for the presents sent 
to him. After seating himself the reverend gentleman 
announced the result of his divinations, besides one or 
two good' omens of general success, ho foretold that the 
following day would be propitious for a start. To testify 
my gratitude for his great interest in a stranger, 1 ordered 
Philip to give him a string of large yellow glass beads 
for a rosary, a piece of liberality on tlic part of the 
stranger Sahib which drew forth approving remarks 
not only from the disciple of Buddha, but also from 
the Khamtccs, while the astute chief’ seeing my drift, 
winked his eye expressively. After lliis the priest said 
he wished to give me a word of advice before leaving, 
and proceeded to say that the journey before me wiis 
one of great peril, and from his calculations there 
ai)pcarcd to be a great danger awaiting me ; in what 
sliape, however, he could not tell, but, by obsciwing great 
caution, I would escape it. Having thus delivered him- 
self, he gathered his flowing yellow garments about him, 
and, with a polite bow, solemnly departed. 

For the rc^st of the day the whole yill^igc seemed alive 
with the preparations for our departure. Chowsam paid 
the six men who were, to act as porters two months’ 
wages in aidvancc, in tire presence of all the elders 
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assembled round the hearth in my quarters. As each 
man came up to recei\'e his pay, the services wliich were 
required of him during the journey were solemnly enu- 
merated by one of the old men, and they then prepared 
for the journey. They made themselves little water- 
tight oblong baskets of reeds and rattans, about fourteen 
inches in diameter and two feet long. These, slung on 
their backs by means of broad bands of finely-plaited 
bamboo, were t(^ hold our provisions and goods. Tlicir 
knives were all carefully sharpened, cross*bow.‘j attended 
to, and their arrows poisoned. Each man was fur- 
nished by Chowsam with a new cloth and turban ; 
and it was not until a late liour in the evening tliat’ 
all [)r<q)arations were romjdcted. Our last niglU was 
again spent in revelry, the chief and his elders smok- 
ing and diinking after I had retired until a very late 
. ,ur. 

I'rom all T had seen and heard during the previous 
three days, it was evident that the Khamtees felt that 
their chief liad entered upon a very hazardous undt^^. 
taking, and, in spite of the hilarity kept up in order 
do honour to the Sahib’s visit, there wa.s no little anxiety’ 
felt by the older people for the safety* of the party, their'* 
chief being unmistakably beloved by them and looked 
up to as one w'ho did well for his clan. 

Next morning, ere the village cocks crew in honour 
the approaching day, a gong in Chow.sam’s house 
sounded at intervals of a few seconds, and at dawn of 
day the whole of the village people — men, women, and 
cliildrcn — were gathered round my quarters, rrcsently 

M • . ‘ 
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Chowsam, followed by his elders, and the coolies to 
carry our baggage, advanced in a grave procession 
through the crowd. The chief first, and next the ciders, 
W'ho, when the chief had taken a seat by me, ranged 
themselves in a circle round the fire, while the coolies 
stood respectfully in a row near the entrance. One 
by one each cooly was called up and harangued by 
Chowsam in the presence of the elders, and then the 
articles which he had to carry were handed to him. 
Three men carried* the whole of the personal baggage 
belonging to Chowsam, to myself, Philip, and the negro, 
twenty pounds* weight being allotted to each. My 
blanket-tent, fryingpan, fork, two flat tin plates and tin 
pot — the latter articles forming my kitchen utensils and 
dinner service — formed a load for another man, while 
throe others carried our stores of tea, dried fish, raw rice, 
and baked rice powdered and mixed wnth sugar ; this 
preparation, being light and highly nutritious, forms an 
excellent article of food for travellers to carry with them 
in marches through wild countries, where provisions are 
scarce. 

The last man now stepped fonvard to receive his load, 
which, as comprising our bank, medicine chest, wine 
cellar, and bread store, was most valuable. On opening 
my packet of medicines — which had consisted of two 
ounces of quinine, a small bottle of steel drops, six dozen 
purgative pills, one bottle of chlorodyne, one stick of 
caustic, and one pot of Holloway’s ointment — one bottle 
of quinine, the stick of caustic, the pot of ointment, 
and steel drops were found to be missing. This was 
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very annoying, as^the red leeches, common in the lower 
ranges of the Assam hills, are very venomous, so much 
so that, unless their bites are cauterised, bad sores arc 
formed. The ointment I had already proved to be a 
successful safeguard against the leeches of the plains, 
and r confess that the prospect of being thus at the 
mercy of the leeches was not pleasing ; but, though very 
angry at this theft, I did not like to say anything, Ibr 
fear of making the chief uncomfortable. The articles 
must have been purloined by a skilful thicY, arid one 
who knew the value of caustic, which was scarcely to be 

expected of any of the Khamtecs ; and this reflection 

• 

awakened strong suspicions against the negro, whose 
unsolicited protests of innocence afterwards, when I 
spoke to Philip about it, confirmed me in laying the 
theft at his door. 

Provoking as the loss was, it was no use thinking over 
it, and from the precautions of the elders in taking a 
list of all the articles confided to each man, I was secure 
against theft for the future. When the last had received 
his load, all the villagers were admitted, or as many as 
could find standing room In the building, as I thought, 
for the purpose of leave taking. Perfect silence erisued, 
till the oldest of the elders stood up, and addressed me 
somewhat as follows : ‘ Koopah Sahib, — You are about to 
start on a long and dangerous journey. Aftei* you leave 
us constant dangers will beset you — a sflranger to the 
country.iarid people jamongst whom you will have to 
travel, tender thes^ circumstances, we confide you to 
the cati^ pf ou^gofiairi, wKo will be responsible for you 
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with his life, and wc beg of you to give us your word 
that you will intrust yourself entirely to his guidance. 
You must act towards him as to an elder brother ; on 
every occasion be guided by his. ad vice, no matter how 
much it may be against your wish/ He then proceeded 
to say that ' the village had assembled to bid us fare- 
well, and acknowledge the responsibility of the clan for 
my safety.’ Having spoken, he sat down, and as all eyes 
were turned to me,. I rose, and thanked the Khamtccs 
for their kindness, and solemnly promised, with upraised 
hand, to abide by the advice of the elder, and treat 
Chowsam henceforth as an elder brother. This cere- 
mony having been concluded, Chowsam addressed his 
people (confiding them to the care of their elders during 
his absence), in what must have been impressive lan- 
guage, for many of the women audibly sobbed, while the 
men hung their heads as though unable to look their 
chief in the face, and sec there the working of a 
countenance betraying great emotion. When Chowsam 
«^had finished, numbers of presents of sweetmeats were 
handed to me by the women ; in fact, so many were 
showered upon me, that the gohain at last interfered, 
and we made a move from the house to the river bank, 
accompanied by the crowd, in perfect silence. Just 
before getting into the boat, I turned, and raising my 
hands above my head, made a bow to the people as a 
parting salutaltion, which, thoagh not according to their 
custom, was understood and returned by them. Chowsam 
was the last to embark, and as he stood alpine on the 
bank, it was an affecting sight to see mpst of the young 
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men come, one after the other, and bend the knee 
before him as a mark of respect. The last man having 
paid his homage, Chowsam entered the dugout, and we 
siiot across the river, disembarked, and set out on our 
journey. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE BRAMAKUND. 

Frontier Forests — Hulluk Monkeys — Mhitton — Land Leeches — Honey 
Hunting— The Buffalo Bull — ^The Camlang>pance — Trying the Sahib 
Night in a Nullah — Kdible Beetles — The Bramakund - Sacred 
Fish — Mishnice Message — ^The MLshmee Tribes — Chullali Cottahs - 
• Degaroos — Dress — Arms — Ornaments. 

Our route, . for about a mile, lay along the right bank of 
the Tenga-panee, then led off through dense tree jungle, 
which had overgrown the site of a large Khamtce 
village, built by Chowsam’s father, but abandoned after 
the 'Khamtce defeat at Sudiya, Leaving these faint 
traces of man’s industry, we entered deeper into the 
forest. The order of march of the party, consisting of 
twelve men and two slaves, had been arranged by 
Chowsam, and was never afterwards varied. Three men, 
in single file, went ahead some fifty yards, then came 
Chowsam, closely followed by myself and Philip, while 
the rest of our men, with the negro who had charge of 
my two bulldogs, formed the rear-guard, about twenty 
yards behind. •As we strode silently along in the twilight 
of the forest, with a canopy of dense foliage overhead, a 
full sense of the wild life opening brfore us made my 
heart leap again, ,and I seemed, as we peni^rated/arther 
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into the wilderness, to throw off the lethargy of months, 
and to breathe with freedom. Our home, for some time, 
would be. the forest, a delightful prospect but for fever 
and leeches ; nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
luxuriant foliage which shaded us from the noonday 
sun. The tall poma trees {Ccdrcla toonci) and the giant- 
like hirnolii {Bombax malabariciini)^ towering above trees 
of smaller growth, let down from their branches festoons 
of ratans, which hung gracefully on. the lesser trees, as 
though placed there by the hands of wood nymphs. 
Often as we walked along under these dense masses of 
foliage, the sound of our footsteps would disturb a colony 
of hulluk monkeys, which scampered off, uttering the 
mournful screams of Miullu, hullu,* So quick arc these 
little black apes in their movements among the branches, 
that though I have often seen the branches of the trees 
trembling beneath the weight of their bodies, I never 
saw one in a wild state. They are grotesque little 
creaturc.s, standing, when full grown, from sixteen to 
eighteen inches high, black, with very long arms, and 
when tamed make very gentle and amusing pets. Con- 
finement seems rather fatal to them, as they are difficult 
to rear. Though so very nimble among trees, they are 
very helpless on the ground, as they walk upright, and 
the natives, especially the Mishmecs, who hunt near the 
foot of the hills, catch many of them during the dry 
season, when they have to leave the forest and go in 
search of water. There are, besides these, many varieties 
of monkeys in the Assam jungles, of which the most 
troublesome are tlie large grey sort already mentioned. 
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Just before mid-day, as we were quietly pursuing our 
march, the coolies in front suddenly shouted to us, and 
this warning was immediately followed by angry snorts 
and a tremendous stampede on our right front, and 
before I had time to look round Chowsam pulled me 
back, and each made for a tree,* and the whole party in 
tliis manner just managed to escape out of the way of 
a herd of mhitton,t which, having drawn together in a 
compact body, crashed through the forest direct across 
our path, and, with heads down until their nostrils almost 
touched their breasts, bore down all the smaller trees 
in their way. I could easily have planted a ball in the 
ftne old bull which piloted the herd as I covered the 
shoulder of the fierce animal, and it required an effort to 
restrain myself from pulling trigger. It was well that I 
had sufficient discretion to resist the temptation, for of all 
denizens of the Assam forest none arc more dangerous 
to encounter afoot than the bull mhitton. Buffaloes wall 
generally run, when hit, in covert, but the bull mhitton 
charges on first sight of the enemy, and if wounded 
becomes a most determined assailant, and from the 
tenacity with which he wall follow up his enemy is more 
to be feared than the rhinoceros. 

As the noise of the retreating herd died aw^^ay in the 
depths of the forest all our party mustered again, and we 
halted for the mid-day meal 
A space several yards in diameter was speedily 

* Illustration. 

t Bos frontalis: an animal somewhat resembling a cross between a bull 
and a buffalo. 
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cleared of dwarf jungle by the effective knives of ouf 
men, and we sat down to dried fish and cold rice. In 
the excitement of the mhitton charge and the chaff 
which ensued amongst our party — each one whimsically 
describing with pantomimic gestures the celerity with 
which his neighbour had made himself scarcc-r-I quite 
forgot the leeches until a series of sharp pricks on the 
neck and legs roused me to a sense of their attentions. 
One of the Khamtccs disposed of three that were 
comfortably enjoying a bloody repast from the veins of 
my neck, and by dint of partially undressing half a dozen 
more that had commenced operations on my legs were 
dispossessed, each leaving behind them a long tiny stream 
of blood. Of all the hardships and unpleasant sensations 
experienced in the Assam jungle none have left a more 
disagreeable recollection than the attacks of land leeches. 
Often, on sitting down, I could count a dozen of these 
little animals hurrying from all directions to their prey. 
In length they are about an inch, while their thickness 
does not exceed that of an ordinary sewing needle. 
Their mode of progression is curious in the extreme. 
Fixing one extremity by means of its bell-shaped sucker 
firmly on a leaf or on the ground, the leech curves itself 
into an arch, the other end is then advanced till the 
creature resembles a loop, again to expand into an 
arch, but the movement is quicker than words can 
describe it ; the rapidity with which they thus progress 
along is quite startling. As they occasionally rear them- 
selves perpendicularly and sway about from side to side, 
taking a survey round them in quest of prey, the observer 
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cannot fail to conceive a dread of the bloodthirsty little 
creatures They exercised quite a fascination over me. 
I could never resist watching them whenever I took a 
scat. Their power of scent was evidently keen. At first 
they would hold themselves erect, then .suddenly, as 
though they had just discovered my whereabouts, they 
would throw themselves forward and with quick eager 
strides make towards my unfi>rtunatc body, ami it was a 
long time before I could restrain a shudder at iheir 
approacli, but use docs wonders, and at last I used to 
flip them off my clothes and hands, Kliamtcc fashion, 
with great indifl'erence. 

i There arc several species of leeches in Assam, but I 
have only come in contact with three kinds: tlic common 
brown one, just described ; the red, or hill leech, which 
is larger than the former and of a light red colour^ 
inflicting a venomous, though not dangerous, bite ; and 
the hair leech, so called by the Khamtccs from its great 
length and extreme tenuity. This last description of 
leech lies in wait in the grass, and as animals feed it 
enters the nostrils and fixes itself firmly in tlic interior, 
where it takes up permanent quarters, causing the poor 
beasts great irritation. It seems to inflict itself entirely 
on animals, which is fortunate, or man would suffer greatly 
from this scourge of the jungle. 

By way of amusement after dinner Chowsam ordered 
one of his men to get some honey from a cavity in the 
trunk of a dead poma tree, and as the hive was fully 
sixty feet from the ground I had an opportunity of 
. * Illustration. 
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seeing the Khamtee mode of ascending a tree. Cutting 
down a tall bambooV thirty or forty feet long, he lashed 
pieces a foot long crosswise, forming a kind of ladder ; 
then, placing the bamboo upright against the tree, he 
ascended it a few feet, stopped, and lashed it to the trunk 
by means of a strip of bamboo, which he repeated at 
intervals; when he had reached tlie top of the bamboo 
another smaller one was handed to him prepared in the 
same manner as the first, this he secured as he had done 
the other, and in this manner reached the hive. He 
then set fire to some dried grass and tinder which he 
shoved into the cavity and quickly descended. After a 
while he went up again, carrying my fryingpan, which he * 
filled with delicious comb, and again descended literally 
covered with the bees, who, returning home honey-laden 
found him robbing their store. The stings planted in 
his body seemed to cause him little annoyance, for he 
picked them out with as much sang froid as a hedger in 
England would extract a bramble thorn. The time em- 
ployed to gather this honey did not exceed half an hour, 
so that wc were soon again m route for our camping 
place on a bare grassy island in the centre of the Cam- 
lang-panee, a branch of the Tenga-panee, which was 
reached about four in the afternoon, after a march of 
twenty or twenty-five miles. ' 

Chowsam's tame herd of cow buffaloes were grazing 
in the neighbourhood, and his herdsman had erected 
a sort of stage of banaboos, roughly thatched with grass ; 
in this rickety plape we stowed our baggage and made up 
beds for the night, and then while the evening meal of 
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boiled rice and roasted dry fish was preparinjf, we took a 
refreshing bath in the river, here about knee deep and 
easily fordable. While thus engaged some of the buffa- 
loes grazing in the forest 'which lined the river bank, 
hearing voices, crossed the river to the island, a 
proceeding on their part wdiich caused us little ap- 
prehension until, startled by an angry snorting, we 
descried a wild bull which had joined the herd pawing 
up the earth on the opposite bank, evidently angr}^ at 
our famKiarity w'ith his harem of tame cows. This 
sight was a signal which drove every man to the slianty 
on the island, where, in the meanwhile, the herdsman 
•had arrived and was busy entertaining our camp with 
the history of the terrible bull. It appeared that on 
the previous day the herd of cows, under the protec- 
tion of a fine tame bull and the herdsman, were grazin;; 
in the vicinity of a neighbouring jhccl, when tlic stran; ;. r. 
wdiich had apparently been driven from a wild herd, as iie 
had several wounds about him, rushed out of the jiing!e ; 
having attacked and speedily killed the tame bull he tin :i 
constituted himself protector of tlic tame herd. On the 
morning of the day of our arrival he had driven off a 
tiger which had attacked a young buffalo, and was now 
so savage that the herd had kept out of his way all day. 

Chowsam asked me to shoot the giant, as I had a 
double rifle with me, but I declihed at first, as I had no 
confidence in my nerve, which had suffered during the 
constant attacks of fev^* The refusal made Chowsam 
laugh, as if doubtful of my courage: Somewhat nettled, 
I took up the irttendii^ to have a shot, but as both 
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the Chief and Philip added their entreaties that I would 
not attempt it, I desisted, though, however, not at all 
pleased with the Chiefs manner. 

Ik^fore leaving the Camlang-panee next morning, I 
};: »)mi.sed the herdsman thirty rupees for the head of the 
w ild bull, and it was afterwards killed by some Mishmecs 
with poisoned arrows. The horns, which were v^jry fine, 
measuring eleven feet two inches from tip to tipi 
measured round the inside and across the forehead, 
arc now in the possession of my friend Mr. Wood, of ‘the 
('alcutta Chamber of Commerce. 

Two days’ short marches from the Camlang river, 
through dense jungle, brought us on to the right bank of 
tlu: Bramapootra, a few miles below the Bramakund, 
and we camped^ for the evening on a sandbank near 
llic mouth of a nullah opening from the Bramapootra. 
Although within a stone’s throw of the river, vve were 
completely shut in by dense forest. Tlie dry sandy bed 
of the nullah, along which we had travelled for several 
miles, was everywhere cut up with the tracks of buffaloes, 
<lccr, elephants, tigers, and bears, which aroused a hope 
of getting a shot at a deer during the night, food noW 
being scarce, and our expectation of a supply of fish 
from Mishmec parties having been disappointed. The 
evening meal consisted of two small, dried fish procured 
from a party of Mishmees, rice, and boiled plantain flower. 
There ar«e Jfew more delicious vegetablps-^if oiie niay 
apply the-najne to the plantain jflower w&en 

cooked, is reijulred fo acq^uire^jSr^a^^ 
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„3^^^^S^d ’hotMng uiiied but the ulnet tl^^er. Reaves and 
^l^l^'^^eBej^affer being carefully washed, are'put into a 
^^^“jt^nii^mng cold water, seasoned with salt, and boiled 
fo# ' half an hour, when they become tender and very 
; :4lltttino^a Care should be taken not to boil them too 
or they become tough. 

After supper I proposed to Chowsam that we should 
/ ^';and get a shot during the night to replenish our 
Farder, rice and vegetables, which we had lived .on for 
\tiifro days, being but sorry food for men doing hard 
■*wdr1{.' He, however, objected to move, and su^ested 
that I should go up the nullah towards midnight, when I 
%ould get a shot without tlie trouble of lying in wait. 
.This proposition bore on the face of it such- evident 
^..isarcasm, that I perceived Chowsam wished fo ' try the 
:,,^'lSj^ib’s’ courage, discredited by the affair of tBe buffalo. 
f;Tb; ascend the nullah late at night, when bejiiis ind tigers 
-^^e sure to be on the move, would be a ,mo^ foolhardy 
busiiiess, but I felt that it would not do 'to aljbw 
ti^owsam or any of his men to indulge in "any fancied 
.supibY^r^, so I determined to ascend the hullah and 
ta^bi '^e- chsHice of getting a shot at anyffiing on the 

sUfting at the camp Are wfth C^tn^|i^5^til 
mi^ight, I shouldered 

idieyd accompany, 
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reason why whereupon jBie camp, 

desiring two c^jt^emeii. to follow. ■ V.',\ 

A descifipfi^ of the nullah 'will give a definl|^.idea of 
what I w^ about ^o do.’, A nullah is the. dry bed , of a 
water-course/ -^ich In summer carries off the iVateni of 
the plains ihtu V rivers, and In winter becomes dry, 
with the cxceinRjn of pools left here and there, tO^ -which 
the beasts of the forests resort for water at nfjgilt 
banks are generally perpendicular, and from ti^elve ,tb 
twenty feet high, so that it is not easy to get out uhlc^- 
by the beaten paths used by a herd of wild elephants ior 
buffaloes. It must be confessed that I did not relish th^. 
prospect before me, but unless Chowsam was convinced* 
that the Sahib was not to be trifled with, I should lose 
all influence oyer him and his followers. So I entered 
the mouth of the watercourse. The lofty trees — ^whoi^e 
partly exposed toots hung in hideous distortions over 
the sid# ,of the nullah — formed overhead a. deiise 
canopy, causing a darkness which at first seemed jm- 
penetrablei^iibut after groping along for a, time tlie eye 
grew accu^blhed to it, while the white sandy bed defined 
the road, ^e' trunks of fallen trees standing out on it 
like uncQuj^ monsters. Witli rifle cocked, and closely 
followed by the two Khamtees, I went cautiously on, 
stopping every now and then to listen to the soun^ds of^ 
cracki^.^t;i^s ..which denoted the movements, df, some 
anin^<.'^j^e^ing in,, this way for neady - a 1 

laid across the nulj[ahi, , tif!i«^ 
to seat my-self. 
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adapted for a Machan : climbing into it, I succeeded in 
finding a comfortable perch, about fifteen feet from the 
ground, as it were on a bridge, underneath which any 
animal coming up or down the nullah would have to 
pass. A, i^ht opening in the trees on either bank 
allowed an occasional moonbeam to fall upon the bed of 
tlie nullah, thus giving light to take aim. 

Having made myself comfortable, I bade the men 
return to camp, and remained alone on the watch. An 
hour passed without the sign of game, and I began to 
fear lest the moon should leave me in darkness, when the 
glare of a torch suddenly revealed some one ascending 
*lhc nullah, and to my surprise I saw Cliowsam and 
several of his men, evidently alarmed for my safety 
They stopped just under the tree, and commenced an 
earnest conversation — the men evidently in doubt as lo 
the spot where they had loft me — which was suddenly 
interrupted by my descent into the middle of the group, 
upsetting two of the men. They picked themselves up 
and fled, but Chowsam’s sharp unpleasant knife was out 
in a moment, but put up again as I greeted him with a 
loud laugh. We now forpicd a fine picture, as the glare 
of the torch lighted up the nullah. The working of 
the Khamtecs’ countenances as they composed their 
features for a laugh amused me greatly, as it was 
evident that they had been thoroughly frightened. 
Chowsam felt that he had been sold> but he appeared 
more pleased than angry, ind proposed to keep watch 
with me for a time. As the moon had now di$appeared, 
a torch and company were welcome;^ seeing that 1 
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intended to wait on the chance of getting a shot at day- 
break. After smoking and chatting for some time, 
Chowsam and his men departed, having first enveloped 
nie in several of their blankets, and I stretched myself 
on the limb of the tree and waited, half dozing, until the 
jungle cocks gave warning of the approach of day. 
Throwing off the blankets and rolling them up into a 
cu.shion, I made a comfortable scat, and with rifle in 
readiness commenced another watch. An hour passed, 
and daylight had already penetrated into tlu? nullah, 
when I caught the cry of a little barking deer, which was 
evidently on the move. It soon made its appearance 
and stopped within a few yards of the tree, apparently* 
unconscious of danger. Poor little animal! I covered 
it with my rifle, and with a pang of regret pulled the 
trigger. When the smoke cleared away all regret 
vanished, as in its outstretched form I realized the 
prospect of a venison breakfast. The report of the rifle 
echoed far and wide, and was answered by the mournful 
screams of the hulluk monkeys. The whole forest seem- 
ing suddenly to have awakened into life, I W'as in no hurry 
to descend from the tree, and it was fortunate that I 
stopped to reload, for I had scarcely reloaded when a 
tremendous crash was heard in the nullah just above, 
and a solitary bull-buffalo charged right under the tree 
in the direction of the camp. A bullet struck him in 
the side, without staying his career for a mgment. 

Fearing now that others might follow in his footsteps, 
or that the camp fires and the shouts of the men in the 
camp might drive him up the nullah again, I remained 

N 
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in the tree for half an hour, when Chowsam and all our 
party, including Philip and the negro, came in sight. 
The chief seeing me safe and sound, shook his head 
and laconically observed that it was “very bad/* but I 
pointed to the venison, which was soon on the shoulders 
of one of the men, and we all returned to camp. 

It appeared that Chowsam had been alarmed, lest I 
had been hurt by the buffalo. The beast, evidently 
infuriated, had charged through the camp and taken to 
the river,, followed* for sonic distance by the two bull- 
dogs, which broke loose and gave chase. 

This niglit's work had completely restored Chowsam’s 
•good opinion of niy couiage, and he never again ventured 
to put it to the test without necessity. 

The loss of sleep over-night rendered the continuance 
of our march next morning rather a hard proceeding, 
but the scarcity of provisions would not allow of a day’s 
rest, so we continued on, after a hearty breakfast of 
venison, which did not leave enough of the deer to make 
a decent meal in the evening. I’lic men toiling all day 
under their loads,ate such enormous quantities of rice tliat 
our supply was rapidly decreasing, and I foresaw it was 
plain that, unless we sooif arrived at a Mishince villages 
we should experience a little hunger. In the even- 
ing when we camped, at the Bramapootra, some of tlie 
men collected a number of edible beetles. These little 
insects, which are a species of water-beetle, are found in 
immense numbers during the cold weather in the dry 
shingly bed of the Upper Bramapootra. They are about 
the size of a iShgcr-nail, witih bronzed wing shields, and 
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when handled exude a liquid resembling walnut juice, 
of a strong but not unpleasant odour. The Khamtees 
seemed to consider them a great delicacy when boiled, 
and for several days the odour of the beetles seemed to 
impregnate their bodies, to their intense satisfaction. 
Fortunately we had encountered a party of Degaroo 
Mishrnees on a fishing, expedition to the plains, and 
succeeded in getting a few dried fish from them ; and 
these, with the remainder of the venison, afforded the 
last good meal we were to have for some time. 

We had now arrived at the famous Bramakund, and 1 
was greatly disappointed to find that my expectations—^ 
gathered from hearsay — of its scenic grandeur were not 
realized. I had pictured a gloomy gorge, from which 
I expected to see the Bramapootra pouring its waters 
into a large pool or lake. Instead of this, the Brama* 
pootra river simply debouched from a low range of hills 
in a noisy turbulent stream, and turning sharp from the 
north flowed quietly eastwards. Its rocky banks were 
not two hundred feet in the perpendicular anywhere. 
The Bramakund or sacred spring — from which the 
neighbourhood takes its name was nothing more than 
a tiny streamlet trickling down the precipitous cliff, and 
falling into a deep basin, formed by a point of rock, 
jutting out at right angles from the left bank of the river. 
In the basin were great numbers of large fish, which are 
fed by the Hindoo fakeers, who guard the s'acred spring. 
Pilgrims from all parts of Assam and Bengal visit the 
Bramakund to bathe in its sacred waters, during the cold 
season, and every pilgrim so visiting the place feeds the 
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fish, which are held to be sacred, the Mishmces de- 
claring that they are the spirits of departed fakeers. 

After I had visited the spring, and seen all there was 
to be seen, I returned to my tent, which was pitched 
under the lee of a gigantic granite boulder. In the mean- 
time I found a party of Degaroo Mishmees had arrived, 
the leader of whom had brought a message to Chowsam 
from Bowsong, the most powerful chief of the Meju 
Mishmees„to the effect that he had heard rumours of 
our intended visit, and desired to intimate that our pre- 
sence would not be welcome in the Meju country. This 
was most unexpected, both by Chowsam and myself, 
who on conferring together decided to treat the message 
with polite indifference. After a little parley with the 
Mishmces, in which we conveyed our belief that Bowsong 
must have made a mistake, we gave his messengers some 
opium, and they joined our party, making merry until 
a late hour at night. . 

There are three tribes of Mishmees, known respectively 
as the Degaroo, Meju, and Chullah Cottah, or Crophaired 
Mishmees, so called from the habit of cropping their 
hair round the head so as to give them the appear- 
ance of wearing a mushroom-shaped hat. This tribe 
inhabits the hill country directly north of Sudiya, and 
extending to the frontiers of Thibet. They are 
exceedingly warlike and predatory, annually carrying 
fire and sword into the countiy of their neighbours, 
the Degaroo and Meju Mishmees, by whom they 
are both feared and detested— at one time they were 
such a trouble to the Indian Government that they were 
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forbidden to visit Sudiya or the plains, on pain of death. 
This stringent regulation has, however, been removed at 
the request of adeputation of the chiefs, who visited Sudiya 
and guaranteed the good behaviour of the tribe, if allowed 
to trade with the plains. For a year they have come down 
from the hills without indulging in any of their old pro- 
pensities. When I was in Northern Assam, little was 
known of this tribe beyond the visits paid by a few 
traders to the annual fair at Sudiya. With Thibet they 
cany on a considerable traffic, exchanging Mishmee 
teta, a kind of febrifuge, and musk, for yaks, knives, 
spear-heads, iron cooking vessels, beads, and brass pipes 
of Chinese manufacture. 

The Degaroos dwell south of the Chullah Cottahs, 

between the little river Khoondil and the line of the 

» 

Bramapootra river. In dress, manners and customs,* 
and appearance they are the same as the Mejus, who 
inhabit the country to the north-east of them, but their 
language is distinct from that of the latter, with whom 
they intermarry. 

They are of small stature, few of the men exceeding 
five feet six ; sturdy in physique, with unmistakeable 
Mongolian features, and light copper-coloured com- 
plexions. 

Their dress merely consists of a sack-like garment, 
reaching from the neck to the bend of the knee, and 
made of a piece of cotton, or yak haircloth, doubled 
lengthwise, and sewn together down one side, with 
holes cut for the neck and arms. The garment, worn 
open down the front, forms the scantiest cover for their 
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body and Umbsi wtile, from a piece of hide or cord 
round the waist, an apron-like piece of cloth hangs 
down to the knee. Over this they wear a sporran, 
made of either bear or monkey skin, which serves as a 
pocket for flint and steel, &c. The hair is worn long, 
and twisted into a knot, secured on the top of the head 
by a wooden pin. The chiefs wear large fur caps, made 
of the skin of a little animal somewhat resembling a 
fox, peculiar to the Mishmee hills. As ornaments, the 
men wear rings of brass on their arms, and large discs 
of bamboo or silver for earrings, which arc let into the 
lobe of the car, which is split and greatly distended. 
Their weapons consist of bows and poisoned arrows ; 
a staff, eight feet long, shod with a spear at one end, 
and a spike at the other, serves the double purpose — 
the spear for the chase, and the spike for assisting them 
to climb their rugged mountains. 

A small knife, attached to a green hide strap or belt, 
slung over the shoulder, hangs under the right arm. 
This belt, in the case of a chief, is ornamented with large 
brass studs, and shield-shaped pieces of brass, three 
inches in diameter. The most important weapon of a 
chief, next to the bow and Srrow, is the long, keen-edged 
Thibetan knife, of which they are exceedingly proud. 
It is about three feet long, and of uniform width from 
hilt to point, but in point of usefulness it is far inferior to 
the Khamtce knife, worn by the majority of the men, 
and also by the chiefs when they are out on an expedi- 
tion. A slave generally carries the Thibetan weapon, 
which is worn on all important occasions. All these 
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tribes ar6 expert hunters, kilUng ituiiimerable bears, 
mhittons, and wild el^hants, besides boars, 'mus^deer, 
and Mishmee. ta-kin, a lai|;e animal peculiar to their 
hills, som^hat'-t^embling a cross between the deer and 
bull There is not a live specimen of tl^. aninial in 
Europe, but several are kept in the palace'^ouhds of 
the Emperor of Pekin, and a stuffed specimetiotnay be 
seen at the British Museum. The Mishmees. are keen 
traders in slaves and knives, which they buy from the 
Thibetans and Khamtees in Burmah, in exbhange for 
musk and teta. They also bring wax and teta to 
Sudiya to barter for gaudy handkerchiefs, blankets, and 
burra cupras, a large cloth, some twelve yards long and 
two broad, made in Lower Assam, of the Reah fibre, 
which is everlasting in wear. 

The women, when young, are pretty. Like the men, 
they are hardy and active, tripping along under heavy 
burdens with the ease and graceful gait which belongs 
only to the true daughters of tlie mountains. Free and 
unreserved in their manners to strangers, they are yet 
modest. Their scanty, but picturesque, dress consists 
of a cotton jacket, with short ^leeves, buttoning over the 
chest like a waistcoat, and reaching half-way down their 
waist, and a tight-fitting plaited cotton skirt, leaving the 
calf bat^ Their ornaments are many and peculiar. 
Round the head they wear a silver b&nd, in the shape of 
a coronet, broad above the forehead, and Sparing off on 
each side towards the bade of the head. lit^the rims of 
their ears wehr large rings of silver or two or 
three indv^: ^ ^ lobp insert 
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large stud-shaped pieces of silver, the size of a penny 
picce. j^ Round their necks they hang strings of beads, 
chiefly' red and white, and coils of brass wire — the 
necklaces of the wives of chiefs consisting of beads and 
wire, sometimes weighing as much as ten or twelve 
pounds. They also wear rings and bracelets of silver 
and brass, principally of Chinese manufacture, and pro- 
cured from the Thibetans. 

Such was the dress and .appearance of the party of 
Mishinees who kept our camp alive during a greater 
part of the night, and into whose country I Avas about to 
enten Their wild ways and picturesque style of costume 
had already prepossessed me in their favour, and I felt 
no fear in venturing among them in their mountain 
strongholds. 

One of the men of the party was a Mejii Mishmcc, 
and Chowsani secured his services as guide to the Meju 
country, as the morrows march would take us from 
the plains into the dreaded Mishmcc hills. 
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THE MISHMEE Hll.t.S. 

Difficult Travelling — TIic Negro Tnterpioter- -AVaxcil Meals— Short Com- 
mons — Mi.sliinoe I’ovk Kunscmg - Mishmee Houses-' 1 leads-- '1‘lie 
Brama-paiioe - -Rope Hridges -'I'lic l.anddi]) Supply of Fish —Chief 
Poso-‘-Lccch-bites — 'I'hc Chief’s Jester— A ClmiJisIi Host — Mishmee 
Demons. 

Befork the sun was over the distant Patkoi range we 
had commenced the ascent of the lower ranges of the 
Mishmee hills. The easiest route would have been the 
path which led along the right bank of the Bramapootra, 
but the Meju guide was ignorant of the country, and 
Chowsam urged that this route would take us through 
the district of the clan whose chief, Kysa, had murdered 
the fathers Crick and Bouric. As this chief had been 
captured and eventually hanged by the British authorities 
the clan cherished a blood feud against us, a very suffi- 
cient reason for avoiding their countiy : I was content to 
choose the less frequented route, hoping by this means 
to. get onjo the Thibetan frontiers before the Lamas 
had timeTSxoncert plans for stopping me.' 

Months spent in climbing the mountainous country of 
Eastern Thibet had, I thought, inured me to mountain 
travelling, but tiie toil of the first day’s march in the 
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Mishmee hills was almost too much for my strength, 
weakened by fever. At times our path, which was often 
scarcely discernible, led along the almost perpendicular 
sides of the hills, which, as we advanced, became verit- 
able mountains. Often wc scrambled, monkey-like, 
along their declivities, holding on by means of tangled - 
roots, which formed a network sufficiently strong to bear 
our weight; occasionally wc crossed deep chasms by 
means of bamboo scaffolding rudely constructed by the 
guides and the party of Mishrnees who were returning 
with us, and in some places long plaited bamboo ropes, 
let down over horrible precipices, afforded the only means 
of descent to the valleys below. 

On halting for our mid-day meal of cold rice the negro 
was found to be missing, and I feared that he had de- 
serted ; but in half an hour or so he tottered up between 
two Mishniees, and throwing himself down before the 
fire, declared, in an agonised voice, that he could pro- 
ceed no farther. The fellow’s eyes were starting out of 
his head ; the whites, in contrast with his ebony skin, 
gave him a frightful appearance ; his swollen tongue hung 
from between his thick parched lips, discoloured by the 
marks of dried saliva, while he shivered as with an ague. 
Chowsam shook his head on seeing him, and I was quite 
puzzled to account for his state. Suddenly, however, I 
remembered that, from the time of our leaving Sudiya 
until the day after we left Chowsam’s village, the fellow 
had been continually drunk, and hard work, together 
. with the want of stimulants, had reduced him to his pre- 
sent Condition. I opened one pf my bottles of port and 
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administered a tumblerful, into which I put fifteen drops 
of chlorodyiie. The effect of this was ludicrous ; the poor 
wretch laughed and cried alternately, and then, gradually 
recovered his strength, sat up and smoked a pipe, and 
in an hour was enabled to continue the march. I fore- 
saw from this little incident that the negro must have 
something to replace his grog or he would speedily 
succumb, and I afterwards hit upon an ingenious plan 
of supplying his wants without calling again on my 
cellar. 

Towards sundown w'C reached the first Degaroo 
Mishmee house, utterly exhausted. The brave little 
Philip, thougli he was quite done up, asked, as usual,* 
what he should get me to eat — he never once during the 
two years that he was with me neglected to make this 
enquiry at the end of a da^^'s march — but, too tired to 
eat, I rolled myself up in a blanket and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. Somewhere about midnight Chowsam 
wakened mc^ as the negro was ill and unable to sleep, so 
I put in force the plan I had determined upon for 
supplying his want of stimulant by giving him twenty 
drops of chlorodyne in about a Icaspoonful of water, 
which had the effect of sending him off to sleep before I 
had finished the pipe with which I solaced myself in the 
absence of food. 

In the morning our Mishmee hosts brought us some 
most unpalatable meal, made from the seqd of the .sago 
palm, mixed with bees* wax. We were all too exhausted 
to attempt inarching that day, so resolved to halt where 
we were for thfe day, in spite of the prospect of scanty < 
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fare. This 'seemed somewhat to disturb the equa- 
nimity; of pur hosts, who declared that beyond a young 
pig, tiSree; fowls, and a little of the waxed meal, they had 
no provisions, as all their summer supply had been con- 
sumed, and their young men had not returned from the 
plains witli a fresh supply of fish and dried deer 
flesh: 

The IMishmccs who had followed us from the Brama- 
pootra had continued on their journey the evening pre- 
vious, being hard pressed for provisions. Thus it was a 
case of hunger for a few days, until we reached a gam's 
or chieftain’s village, unless our hosts could be persuaded 
. to sell their pig, which eventually became ours, and our 
party had a scanty meal of pork, which, however, neither 
Philip nor myself could touch after witnessing the 
slaughter of poor piggy and the Mishmee style of 
cookery. 

The unfortunate animal was done to death by repeated 
thrusts from a spear; it was then discmbow'ellcd and 
thrown on a fire kindled outside, and scorched until it 
swelled, after which it was scraped 'down with a knife, 
cut up into quarters and boiled, all bloody and filthy/as 
it was, for about twenty minutes ; but the Khamtees 
devoured it without salt, and only regretted that there 
was lio more. 

The house where we were now quartered belonged to 
Kimsong, head of the Brama clan, who claims the lord- 
ship of the soil at the Bramakund. At one time the 
chief "of this clan collected tolls from all the fakeers 
visiting 'th^ sacred^ spring, but ^wicej took 
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possession of Northern Assam this privilege has ceased 
The clan seems to have suffered fromVdecay, their 
slaves having decamped and taken refuge in the plains, 
about the Bramakund, where British rule protects them. 
This, more than anything has ruined the Brama clan, 
and the chief families arc now very poor,, while they 
blame the English for their misfortune. Under tlfOse 
circumstances my visit was not so pleasing as it might 
otherwise have been. 

The interiors of the Mishmcc houses more resemble 
cowsheds than human habitations, while from the outside 
they might be mistaken for fowl-houses. I'lic-y are built 
on bamboo piles, the floor being raised, while the roof of* 
dry grass projects in long caves reaching down tb the 
level of the floor, and hiding the walls which, with the 
floor, are some six feet from the ground, and made of 
bamboo wickcr-work, and admit a strong current of air. 
They are about twelve feet wide, while the length varies 
according to circumstances, generally regulated by the. 
number of wives of the owner, each of which has a sepa- 
rate stall or room for herself, so that in the case of a rich 
chief the houses arc often forty yards long. The door, 
about five feet high, situated at the end, is reached by 
means of a balk of timber, with notches cut in it. 6n 
entering,; a long passage presents itself, from which the 
rooms 9 pen just as stalls in a stable. The. first, or.* the 
strangers* ’room, has in it a moveable stove, such as are , 
found in-the, Khamtce houses. The most striking fea- 
ture of the interior is the number of skulls of mhittons, 
bullocks^^^ibh^^^^ tigers, deeTr,,rnonk0ys/ aii^ 
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takins. In the house of a powerful chief several hun- 
dreds of skulls arc hung up along the walls of the passage, 
and his wealth is always calculated according to the 
number of these trophies, which also form a kind of 
currency among the tribes, slaves and knives being pur- 
chased for so many heads each. The word head as 
expressed in the Mishmee tongue, also means anything 
which is given in exchange ; for instance, if a Mishmee 
buys a mhitton for two mhittoifs heads, one bear’s head, 
one iron pot, and one piece of cloth, each article will be 
reckoned as a head, so that this term among them has a 
very wide signification. 

During the cold weather they keep small fires in almost 
every room, so tliat the houses, being low, are constantly 
filled with smoke, and many old people suffer from 
smoke blindness, which causes the eyes to recede and a 
mucous substance to form under the lids as in cases of 
ophthalmia, from which it differs, however, in being ap- 
parently unattended by pain or inflammation. 

At some distance from every house a number of little 
store-houses are erected, each on four uprights, and from 
the number of these buildings one may count the wives 
possessed by the owner of the house. Each wife has a 
store-house of her own, in which she stores all the grain 
and other produce she is able to raise by her own industry. 
Each wife tries to outdo the others in the quantity and 
quality of the stores in her pantry, an invasiqn of which 
would be considered so great an offence that the Mish- 
mecs say it could not happen. 

Mhittons, pigs, and fowls forin the principal live- 
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in the Mishmcc country, but only the chief possesses 
these riches, which even with them are scarce. Nearly 
every house swarms with rats, which live in the skulls 
ornamenting the walls, and one or more cats in every 
house live on these vermin. Dirt and filth abound, and 
the people never wash, so that tlieir otherwise fair com- 
plexion is generally begrimed with soot, through which, 
in the case of old people, eacJi wrinkle is plainly visible, 
giving a most grotesque a])pcarance to their faces, as 
though painted with white hues. 

During my first day’s sojourn among the Mishmccs I 
was sorely troubled witli vermin, with which their houses 
swarmed, and from that time forth 1 was a victim to the 
most unpleasant of hardships which a traveller has to 
encounter in his sojourn among wild tribe.s. 

Leaving Kunsong’.s, two days’ scrambling through a 
very rough mountain country brought us ti> the bank of 
a small stream falling into the Hramapootra from its left 
bank, and called by the natives of Assam the Brama- 
pance or sacred stream. 1 lore wc camped, entirely ex- 
hausted, after two days of almost total abstinence from 
food, with the exception of two or three mouthfuls of 
rice for each man, and rations Were served out of about 
a tcacupful of rice apiece, while tw'o small fish, which w'c 
found ill a Mishmcc trap in the river, stewed with yam 
leaves, served as a reli.sh, each having a mouthful mixed 
with his rice. After this scanty meal we had about 
half a pound of rice to stave off the pangs of hunger 
in the morning ; but as the house of a chief was only 
six miles distant we all kept up our spirits with the 
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thought that on the morrow food. would be plentiful. 
In the morning a party of Mishmees from the opposite 
bank of the Bramapootra arrived on their way to the 
plains, /having crossed the river by means of a rope 
bridge just above us. 

These bridges arc used everywhere in Thibet for 
crossing the rnountiiin rivers where the banks arc pre- 
cipitous, and it is j^robable that the Mishmees have 
thence borrowed the idea. 'Fhe contrivance is very 
simple. A long rope of plaited bamboos is stretched 
from bank to bank, each end secured to a tree or post. 
The person desiring to cross ascends a small platform 
and secures himself in a sling of raw hide' made fast to 
a sort of skid of hard wood, and tlien, lifting his feet off 
the platform, he shoots with the rapidity of an arrow 
down the incline of the rope. Having reached the 
centre he hauls him.self up the opposite incline by his 
hands. It is not a pleasant way of crossing, a raging 
torrent probably a couple of hundred feet below one, 
but use soon accustoms a person, to cross without 
difficulty. 

Just as wc were setting out we were startled by a 
terrific report from the clirection of the mountain up 
stream. The earth .shook as in an earthquake, and I con- 
cluded that we were going to have one such as h^ caused 
frightful damage in Cachar in Lower Assam the prevtous 
year, and I stpod with bent head, fully expecting some 
fearful catastrophe. As the report died away in rumbling 
echoes, Pjhillip had caught my hand and stpod like a 
Statue, while Chpwsam and men, ia all atti* 
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tudcs, stood gazing at each other in utter bewilderment 
It was a trying time, but as nothing followed the report . 
and shaking of the earth, we drew a long breath of 
relief. Chowsam was the first to regain his wits and 
understand wdiat had taken place, so he sent off two of 
the Mishmees who had joined the cainj) early in the 
morning to reconnoitre, and in a quarter of an li6ur they 
rushed tip to us in a great fright, telling Chowsam that 
the devil residing in the neighbouring mountain had 
been angiy, and rent the side of t-he mountain. The 
fellows gave us such an account of v\ hat Iiad taken place 
that the chief, vrith myself and I’liilip, started off to sec 
for ourselves ; and, sure enough, at a spot about half 
mile distant, wliere the stre.am forced its way through 
the mountain, forming a gorge twenty yards wide, tlie 
mountain side towering like a wall S(nne tw^o hundred 
feet high, a mass of tlie mountain, as big- as one of our 
modern terminus hotels, had sHpjjed and lilocked up the 
gorge, causing the river below tlic improvised dain to 
fall visibly. By the time we reached camp the stream 
had ag^in risen, and Ave were yiuzzled to acccaint for tlie 
joyous shouts of our men, but on coming np wc fuumi 
them busily engaged in clcannig (ish, numbers of which 
had got into the trap close by, as the muddy water 
cau.scd by the landslip came down stream and drove 
the fish before it. 

To men who had been pinched by hunger for several 
days, this unexpected addition to our larder was indeed = 
a treat ^ A good meal of fish stewed witli yam Icayes 
sent u.s on our rejoicing, utterly forgetful of pur late 
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sufferings, leaving a party of Mishmces who owned the 
weirs to reap a rich harvest 

In the winter months, when the mountain streariis 
become very low, the fish descend to the Bramapootra, 
where they fccd» commencing to run down in November. 
As soon as tlie Aiislimees see the fish on the move, they 
select a narrow part of the stream at the fijot of a rapid, 
and run out from each bank a barrier of bamboo wicker 
work, sufficiently for the water to pass tliroiigh, but 
close enough to prwent the fish escaping, [n the centre 
a gap about two iVet is left open, through which tlie fish 
pass with a rush, and iirc caught in a kind of bamboo 
^ sieve, somewhat rescj)ililing the oblong sieve used by 
masons for sifting r>aiul. By tliis means great quantities 
of fish arc taken by the Mislimccs, who smoke them over 
fires until tliey are (|iiitc hard, so tli.at they can be ground 
to pow’cler, in which state they will keep for months. 
As no salt is used in preserving them they are very 
flavourless. 

[ never saw more tlian one kind of fish in the Mishmee 
hill streams, and they resemble a herring in shape and 
size, but with a small mouth like the carp, whicli in 
opening protrudes like a .^nout. It is difficult to catch 
them with bail as they arc extremely shy, but by means 
of a very small hook baited with a peculiar kind of 
tender moss known to the Mishniecs, good sport may be 
had. 

From die Brama-panee a short march of six hours 
brought us to the house of Chief Poso^ head of tlie Yocn 
dan. By this time I was gradually growing lame from 
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tlic effect of leccli-bites about the ankles. I had lu en 
compelled to sleep without undressing while camping out 
in the open air, and the red leeches had got at me. One 
morning I found my boots literally full of blood and the 
crushed bodies of several red leeches, and the bites of 
tliese venomous little creatures were beginning to fester, 
causing great pain. 

Although we took up oiir quarters in Peso’s house 
about mid-day, the chief never aj)peared until nine in the 
evening, by which time wc were all very liungry. After 
making bis appearance he was deciiledly anything but 
pleased at our presence, and grudgingly gave us .some 
meal called pobossa by the Assan^'se, full of sand and. 
very unpalatable. Ifowever, f swallowed a mouthful or 
two, and in spite of my anxiety at the evident unfriend- 
liness of tlie chief, rolled myself up in a blanket and fell 
a.s]ccp near the fire, Clujwsam on uih‘ side of me aiKl 
Philip on the other, but not before Chowsam had warned 
us not to undress or lay aside our arms, consisting of a 
long knife and a revolver each. 

When I awoke the following morning I found Chowsam 
and the negro at high words and both very cross, but 
from neither could 1 learn the cause. The Mishmee 
chief Peso, however, was (luite another individual ; lie 
greeted me with a loud I— yaw, and pointing to his 
mouth with one hand, rubbed his stomach with the other, 
w'hich I Vightly interpreted to indicate tj^io prospect of 
food. A mess of pork was shortly served up by some of 
his wives, and somewhat smoothed the ruffled temper of 
the Kharntees. -Philip and myself managed to make a 
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scanty breakfast off a small chicken, which he had suc- 
ceeded in getting from one of our host’s better lialvcs. 

The chief was determined that we should stay a day 
with him, but Chowsam at first haughtily declined his 
hospitality. Peso, howev'cr, at last succeeded in smoothing 
the Khani tee's anger. After our mid-day meal, which 
had been waslied dtAvn witli plentiful libations of a fer- 
mented liquor made from rice, Peso sent for one of his 
slaves to amuse us, describing him as a man possessed 
with a devil. When the poor wretch made his appearance 
I saw that he was half-witted, lie was scantily dressed, 
and wore with an air of great pride a long wooden sword 
and a head-dress of feathers. Wlien he had taken a scat 
round the fire, eight wives came in and formed an 

outer circle round us ; then the jester — for such he really 
Wi^s — commenced his amusing pranks. He imitated with 
marvellous correctness different sounds of a farm-3^ard. 
lie tlien related obscene stories, accompanied with ges- 
tures that caused the women to run away .screaming, 
only however to return when Peso called him to order. 
Ilis great effect of all was yet to come. Having asked 
})crmission to take a seat beside me, he closely examined 
everything aVioiit my body, making observations which 
convulsed everybody with laughter : even the stoical 
Cnow.sam went into fits, while I could not repress a smile 
at the curious expression on his countenance. The fellow 
was a wit, and Chowsam informed me that he was the 
cleverest jester in the Mishmee country, though a some- 
what expensive luxury for his master, as he was a dreadful 
scamp. . The possession of such' a jestet is not common 
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amongst the Mishmees, but I saw several of these half- 
witted creatures who, being slaves, were kept merely for 
the sake of amusement 

At night Poso and Chowsam had a long conversation, 
not of the most friendly nature, for Poso was very extor- 
tionate in his demands for presents, and Chovvsains 
behaviour during the clay had irritated our host 

The truth was, when we arrived, Poso had sent Chow- 
sam a message to the effect tliat he would not entertain 
us, and the Khamtcc chief, to wliom Poso was a tributar)’, 
was wroth with him, aiul now refused to give him a 
single present beyond the payment for our board and 
lodging. 

When Poso found this, he told Chowsam that 1 should 
not proceed farther through the Mishmee country, saying 
that the presiding demons of the mountains were angry 
at my presence, and had already .shown their anger by 
trying to cast down a portion of the mountain upon 
me at the Brama-[)ancc. 'I'liis wa.s an allusic»Tj to the 
landslip ; so I replied that the spirit who took care of me 
was much stronger than those in the Mi.shnice country, 
and it had cast down the mountain in order to make the 
river muddy so that I might catch some fish to appease 
my hunger. This argument seemed too much for mine 
host, and he enquired about my demon, as to what he 
was like, and so forth. 

The Mishmees being polytheists, though of the lowest 
order, it was not difficult to make Poso understand the 
existence of one Great Spirit above all ; in spite of 
having to injfirpret tlirough the negro and Chowsam, 
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our theological discussion lasted far into the night, and 
tile remarks of the Mishmcc chief on us may be recorded 
as illustrative of the dark superstition which prevails 
among these tribes. On hearing that in my country 
tlicre was a Good Spirit wlio ruled all the demons, Poso 
obseiTed, ‘ Ah ! you PjiglisJi people must be very happy 
in having such a good and powerful demon in your 
country. The Mishmees are very unfortunate — we are 
everywhere surrounded by demons ; they live in the 
rivers, mountains, and trees ; they walk about in the 
dark and live in the winds ; we arc constantly suffering 
from them.’ Having said so much he stopped and 
‘appeared confused, and it was some time before he 
renewed the conversation. In answer to a question as 
to which demon lie thought the strongest, after some 
liesitation he saiil that the demon of fire W'as the 
strongest and most dangerous, as he dried up the water 
and burnt the mountains ; he was also good-natured, as 
he warmed them and cooked their food, a virtue w'hich 
seemed to have struck him for the first time, as he 
remarked with an emphatic grunt that ‘ this Avas good.’ 
Mine host w'as philosophising, so I described mono- 
theism to him, and it seemed to create a very pleasing 
impression. Of course I did not speak to him of the 
Saviour, as 1 feared that the Christian religion with its 
wonderful mystery might be too much for the half- 
fetishist and half- polytheistic savage to understand, 
besides which, I saw that Poso was beginning to be 
excessively uncomfortable, and Ghowsam told me not 
to talk about d.emons, as the Mishmees disliked it, and 
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begged of me for the future to abstain from this 
subject 

My conversation with Poso, however, served to call 
i:[> some reflections when I had rolled myself up in a 
blanket for the night. Here I was among a people who 
knew nothing of a God, their lives spent amidst a 
slavish fear of unseen evil spirits, and yet ready in the 
slow progress of their thoughts to offer up allegiance to 
one Great Spirit, of whom they might now be said to 
have heard for the first time. Their poor reasons w'cre 
incapable of conceiving a notion of anything great and 
good, Alas ! it Avas a sorry picture, and 1 almost wished 
that I was a missionary that I might teach them to 
become worshippers of one God instead of many, for 
it was evident that as polytheists they w’orc rii)e for 
receiving monotheism. If our young unmarried Protes- 
tant missionaries would, instead of wasting their clTorts 
on the more educated and philosophical people of 
China, Burmah, and India, go unostentatiously amongst 
the polytheistic tribes bordering our Indian frontiers 
and make the country of these people the field of their 
labours, entering fully into^ their spirit and mental 
condition, they w^ould meet with a success and do a 
w'ork worthy of disciples of the great teacher Christ. 
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Our Icavc-laking with Voso \\as not over friendly. 
Chowsain had adhered to his determination of not 
paying the Misliniee more than a fair price for the 
provisions furnislied us. Cf)nsoquenlly \ve were followed 
to the outside of tlic house by Peso and his numerous 
wives, jeering most insultingly, while the men of the 
house stood by laughing. This was too much {<^ my 
hot-blooded Khamtees : they threw dowm their loads 
and drawing their hnivos, ranged themselves alongside 
of their chief, begging to be allow^ed to cut up the 
Mishmee dogs. Cliowsani, however, restrained them 
until Poso brandished his knife, when I saiw a sparkle in 
his c)'e that warned me to interfere. I stepped between 
the irate chiefs, -and presenting my revolver at the head 
of Poso, signed to him to stand back, an order that was 
instantly and respectfully obeyed. Then signing to the 
Khamteqs to take up their baggage* I Jh^^ed.C 
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to put away his knife, which he did, with a loud lauj^h 
of defiance at Poso; then turning on his heel he followed 
his men, Philip and* myself bringing up the rear. In 
justice to the old chief Poso 1 must say that he treated 
me well, considering that he owes his^niin to the 
Hrji'ish authorities. All his slaves have taken refuge in 
the plains about the Braniakund, atid are living under 
our protection as freemen, which he thinks is a great 
wrong, while he, in common with many other chiefs, feels 
deeply insulted by the fact tliat their ninaftray .slaves 
arc introduced to the English ollicials under tlie title of 
gam or chief by the native i)olitical ofiicers, who arc 
perfectly aware of the conditio!^ of tlu‘se refugees. 

This treatment of their slaves is a great insult to tlic 
chiefs, whose pride is such that tlicy can bear the lo.ss of 
their slave.s, but not .so their elevation to the rnnk of 
chiefs, to wdiich proceeding we ow'C the fact that most of 
the influential chiefs hold aloof from us and rarely visit 
Sudiya. 

During the critical period the negro quietly decamped, 
only reappearing .sonic hours afterward.s at the midday 
halt. When Cliowsani saw ^ him his passion again 
broke forth in loud and angry expression.s, which liad 
tlie effect of driving the negro to take shelter behind 
me. Tfi^re ‘was evidently something wrong, but for a 
long time I could not get at the truth, as the negro 
would not interpret truly, and the more I enquired the 
angrier Chowsam became. At last 1 took him aside 
and mustering ^pvith a great effort all iny knowledge of 
Assamese, I discovered that during our first night, at 
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Peso’s the negro had got drunk while I was asleep and 
abused Chowsam before the Mishmecs, after which he 
had roamed through Peso’s house insulting the women, 
and as he was armed with a revolver he had threatened 
to shoot Chowsam and the chief for interfering to prevent 
him. Having heard this story, I applied to Philip, who 
corroborated it, saying that he had been afraid to tell 
me, lest I should have been roused to punish the negro, 
wlio he feared was a desperate ruflian. Tliis was a 
pleasant state of aff;iirs, but I acted pron\ptly, calling 
up the negro, who approached us with a good deal of 
swagger. I drew my revolver, cocked it, and covering 
his body, desired him to laydown his knife and revolver ; 
he hesitated for a moment, but seeing that I was in 
earnest, he unbuckled his weapons and laid them on the 
ground. I then warned him against such conduct for 
the future, and bade one of the Khaintees take pos- 
session of liis weapons. Having thus sat in judgment, 
we made a frugal meal in silence and continued on to 
our halting-place for the night 

Such occurrences as tliesc sadly interfere with the 
harmony of a party filact^^d as we were ; and even when 
we camped for the night evciyone maintained a sullen 
silence. The country thus far was still very moun- 
tainous; at times we ascended the sides of steep 
precipices, and at others crept along the rugged, diy 
beds of moimtain streams — everywhere the signs of 
water were visible, fissures in the hill sides, and deep 
ravines, showed the destructive force of the summer 
rains which fed the mountain streaiiis. The country 
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was still covered with vegetation, the hills being clothed 
with large trees, amongst which the sago palm stood 
out conspicuous. Occasionally we would push our way 
through patches of - tall elephant grass, from, ten to 
twelve feet high, while the india-rubber tree was every- 
where plentiful. 

Our camping place this evening was a patch of sand 
in the dry bed of a mountain stream, just large enough 
to allow of pitching the blanket-tent, hor supper, each 
man had a small fish stewed witli yams and yam leaves 
— a frugal meal, but wholesome. The day’s march had 
been very tiring, and this, added to the general feeling of 
depression consequent on the affair with Poso in the 
morning, rendered the evening anything but sociable ; 
so Philip and myself both turned in at an early period, 
while Chowsam, wliosc plumes were still vciy much 
ruffled, sat alone by the fire till early in the morning. 
As for the negro, he disappeared behind my tent, and 
kept carefully out of Chowsam’s sight. 

On waking next morning I felt very unwell ; one of 
my ankles was much swollen from a festering leech- 
bite, while the most excruciating pains in my limbs 
w'’arned me of an approaching attack of fever. By the 
time we had finished the day’s march, and put up in a 
Mishmee house, it was at its height. It soon broke, 
however, and towards midnight I got to sleep. Next 
morning, feeling somewhat better, we started at an early 
hour, but had not; proceeded five miles before I became 
delirious. Fortunately we reached anodier Mishmee 
house before I in^ and I laid there two 
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days, utterly unconscious of everything that took place. 
On the night of the second day, when I recovered 
suffident consciousness to look round me, I was lying, 
with my head carefully wrapped in a cold wet clpth, in 
l*hilip’s lap, while the poor little fellow was crying. 
Chowsam was also near me, as well as a couple of 
wonien, one of whom held a basin of cold water, and 
the other some chicken broth, which *thc care of my 
faithful Philip had provided. I felt dreadfully ill, but 
was conscious of an intense desire to proceed on the 
journey lest 1 might linger on the spot and die. 

My party were greatly discouraged. Chowsam had 
sent off a Mishmee with a letter to Captain Gregory, 
staling that I was very ill and unable to move. Almost 
the first thing he said when he saw that I had recovered 
my ^^uscs was, that we must return or I w'^ould die. 
I was too exhausted to reply, but Philip, seeing that 
the thought annoyed me, loudly protc?ited against such a 
proceeding, saying, in his Chinese pidgin-English, ‘ You 
soon njakee all well agin, master, and then we can go 
see that Thibet country.’ These few words from the 
lips of this brave fellow were more to me than medicine, 
and after I had drunk .some chicken broth T slept well 
until next morning, when I awoke free front fever, but 
weak, and unable to stand or walk without assistance. 

Our large party liad been too much for the larder 
of our hosts during the two days which we had passed 
in their .house, and there was a dearth of fqod, so that a 
move was imperative ; but my -weak state was against 
this^j and it necessary: of ways 
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and means. Chowsam proposed that all but hvo of his 
men should return, leaving us to follow ; Philip pro- 
posed, as an amendment, that all but Chowsam, himself 
and his master should proceed in advance to the next 
Mishmee house ; but Chowsam was afraid to trust his 
Khamtecs alone, and still advised that I should 
abandon the attempt to proceed farther — a course very 
far from that I intended to adopt — so I settled the 
matter by determining to push on. 1 knew that I was 
over the fever for a few days, and the weakness which 
now rendered me almost helpless was not dangerous ; so 
when all was ready for a start I asked Chowsam to get 
a couple of light bamboos, which were tied together 
after the manner of sedan-chair poles, and resting the 
ends of the bamboos on the shoulders of two of our 
shortest men I put my arms over the poles, crutch 
fashion, and thus half carried I set out once more on 
my journey. Sonic of my readers may think that I 
Wcis a little rash in pushing on in such a state, but there 
was as yet little danger to be apprehended from the 
fever, and I- knew that as soon as we reached the high 
table landi^ of Thibet it would leave me ; but for this 
hope I never could have dragged myself onwards. 

I'ortunately the country was now less nigged, and 
our path easier to travel, and the five or six miles before 
us to the next Mishmee house were accomplished in 
as many hburs^. The kind gentleness’ of* Chowsairi and 
his men as they assisted me along was most gratifying, 
for I had realijr to be parried, as, added to tlic weakness 
left by the and festeripg ankle ren- 
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dcrcd one leg almost useless. Every time I stopped — 
which was necessary at intervals of a hundred yards or 
so — 1 was carefully laid down, with my head on some 
brawny leg bent gently to receive its helpless burden. 
The over-ready I’hilip, whose face was now sadly pinched 
by hunger, exposure', and anxiety, soothed me by talk- 
ing of Thibet, knowing from a kindly instinct that the 
tluiught of failure weighed heavier upon the mind of his 
master than fear of tlic sickness which had rendered him 
sucli a he.’ipless object 

Thus by easy stages we reacbed another house be- 
longing to a Meju Mishmeo chief named Kaysong, head 
of the Ngantong clan, and brotlier-in-law of the great 
Meju chief Howsong, head of the Pruii clan. It was a 
great relief once more to be laid on my back, and a few 
drops of clilorodyne acting as a soothing stimulant soon 
sent me t«> sleep, and I awoke in the morning quite 
hungry, and able to limp alone. 

Kaysong happened to have a full-grown pig, which 
was too old to brcotl from, so for a few beads and an 
ounce or two of opium the delicious morsel became ours, 
and my parly had the pleasure of a good feast, Philip 
carefully grilling a chop on the embers for tnc. The 
cheer at our present quarters decided Chowsam on 
making a halt for the day, which we spent as the 
happiest one so far since w'c had entered the Mishmee 
hills. • • 

Previous to starting on our journey through the 
Mishmee hills Chowsam had warded me that w^e should 
suffer from scajrcity of food, but 1 had 'scarcely expected 
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to find the Mishmccs living such a hand-to-moiitli ex- 
istence, while the dense jungle clothing the precipitous 
sides of the hills in the lower or Degaroo country 
renders it impossible, to provide food with the rifle or 
crossbow. 

During tlic summer the Mishmccs appear to live on 
tlic store of food gathered during the cold weather, 
consisting of dried fisli, and various kinds of grain, such 
as hill rice pobossa {vlatiinc caracixua), Indian com, and 
one or two others. A kind of tlour made froip the sago 
palm (Caryota urats), forms a considerable item in their 
stock, but such is the idleness of the j^eoplc that they 
are often reduced to great straits for want of food 
towards the end of the summer. Cultivation among 
them is little understood and less cared for, except in 
the case of opium ; and more attention is bestowed on 
the production of this baneful drug than anytliing else ; 
while tobacco, which they consume to excess, seems to 
grow plentifully without having much care bestowed u])oii 
it. I found, in many cases, that where food was scarce 
tobacco was plentiful ; indeed the pipe is scarcely ever 
out of their mouths; from the youngest toddling children 
up to the oldest men and womfiu, all smoke small pipes, 
the bowls of which arc made from a kind of very hard 
bamboo, and fitted with, reed stems. Occa.sionaIIy some 
thrifty Mishmee wife .scratches up a little ground, and 
raises a small crop of very inferior cotton. ^ 

The women and slaves do all the^ cultivation, 
usinjj a kiffd , of wooden hoe for all purposes of tillafjc ; 
hence, as can- be imaging, all. the crops are scanty. 
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WiUl honey Js gathered in great quantities, and wax, 
which they take do\yn to the plains, forms a great -article 
of barter. The only supply of. food which the Mishmees 
take with them, on these trading vi^ts to the plains, is 
the waxed meal already spoken of, but the plains being 
their great hunting-grounds. Ihcy^rcvcf in the flesh of 
deer, bears, and elephants, during the few rnonths-of dry 
weather spent there. 

During the wet suninier months they live pretty well, 
and a stay in their country then would not entail much 
inconvenience in respect of food, but as the cold dry 
weather approaches, the Mishmees, unable to get to the 
plains, suffer considerably. 

We found our host Ka} S(;ng very ho.spitablc : he was 
a Meju Mishrnec, and like all his tribe, had benefited 
by yearly visits in his 3’outli to the Thibetan frontier 
town of Rocinah. 'I'licre he exchanged his teta and 
other medicines with the Chinese traders for articles of 
Chinese manufacture, such as iron pans, brass-headed 
pipes, beads. &c. . , . 

The day’s rest greatly benefited me, and. poultices of 
pobo.ssa meal gave my ankle great relief;' indeed to- 
wards night all our partf felt in high spirits* Kaysong’s 
cellar produced an unlimited supply of fermented rice 
liqu(5r, and. before the family retired t^. Kaysong, 
Ciiowsarn, and another silent and 

myself, with tjie negro, as interpreter^ formed a pleasant 
party round fire.. , . 

There u:as tib lack of conver^lddi.tihd 4 t appeared to 
hie that it' tip : w'hen I 
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once or twice grew tired and sleepy, he called for liqur)!', 
and made his women attend upon us with a spright- 
linesb that effectually roused me. liv this manner we 
sjxnit several hours, and at last, when the house was 
wrapped in sleep, the chief, Kaysong, mysteriously 
arose, lighted a torch, and w^ent round his house to 
satisfy himself that there were no listener^ ; he then 
returned to his scat, and introduced Iiis silent Mfehmcc 
guest as a confidential messenger from liowsong, the 
great ATcju chief. Thesight of this individual had already 
filled rne with apprehension, and on his turning out to 
bo a secret messenger, I felt that his presence boded no 
good. On a signal from Kaysong he delivered his 
message, that we had better not come on, as Bowsong 
and the other Mishmcc chiefs had been bound under 
a pnjinise, extorted from them by the Chinese official at 
Roemah, to obstruct my passage through the Meju coun- 
try. Since Chowsam*s visit to Roemah, the year before, 
the Thibetan officials at that town, who had received 
the Khamtee with great friendliness, had been dismissed 
and replaced by a Chinese Rajah, and all the Thibetan 
people who befriended Chowsam had been beaten and 
imprisoned by , his order. Bowsong, as a tributary of the 
Thibetans,, could not help himself; so he bogged his 
old friend, Chowsam not to bring the stranger into his 
country, as Chinese Rajah had ordered some Mejus 
to take a message to me, with a dog. and a knife, and 
the Icttebsi ^h)cb Chowsam had left at Roemah, to be 
forwarded to J^ Frencli missionaries at feattiang.. This 
oration was loud tone,o|^:’jy9ic®i as though 
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it' tended for cy^ry one to hear. In. reply to it I simply 
said on my journey, unless stopped 

by re.inairic^’was hia until after 

Kay^ong.bld'^^ mbre paid'a /yis|i,W the inner rooms of. 
histh^S^i nn 3 ~examine(l by torchlfglit^the sleepers in our 
roam..; T-he messenger then drawing close up to Chow- 
sanv;5.nd niysclf, continued speaking in .whispers, a pro- 
ceeding which, combined with the mysterious behaviour 
of ouf host, greatly surprised me ; however I was not kept 
long in suspense, and 1 learnt that the;.la®D population 
of the Thibetan district of Rocmali was ready to pay 
their /revenue to the (Jucen, if she would only seJid some 
Sepoys to protect tlicm against the Lamas,. but as they 
wore* at present entirely at the mercy oL their priests 
they dare not help a solitary Sahib — the penalty wms too 
great. Had I not been in Eastern Thibet/ and known 
that \Vhen the brave Ercnch missionaries,; -first settled 
in Banga in 1S67, village after village had ; thrown off 


the yoke of the Lama priesthood* and becOpie Catholics, 
I might have doubted the truth of thia,n;)[fessage, . As it 
wa.s I felt that a deep plot was being laid -biire to me. 


Ihfe was not what 1 had bargained fdf ; -sp l Replied . 
that the Queen’s words w/:rethat no mdrelk^*. should be. 
eaten ^md I. as a peaceful travcller/<^^ii^&ti 
in thesV'^atters. This reply appeared 
the'‘ht^s^j^r,'an^ Kaysong askedS^^^^l&t reason 
1 Had hfto their countiy. Qf ^tqld them 

that send pur tea trade 
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with the people. AV^rs they l^opk ilteir he^d.s, sayin^^ 

‘ Oh, that is ‘:onii*uAicatipn atrd t^clc with . 

Assam has bcfcH 'fpylb^^ 'hy uftder the 

penalty of dea^j^is TO|^iinle^you thabountry, 

you had betf< 3 »s'i^fiim ybu-^g^ 

men of Kysa’s’ dan, who cut up tlie t\*x) 'EhrQ]^ns,'a 
year or two' back,’ in the Meju coyritiy, to 

Roemah and bel<i a long council with the j’^ri^^^’and 
as they wish' to avenge the death of their ^ei^;'your 
life i.s forfeited; if you venture into the Meju It 

will be difficult for even Bowsong to protect yoaV.^V 
Kiio'wing that Kysa’s clan cherished a .bi'ac^ ' feud;', 
against' the* Eiiglish, I fully understood the dan^r that 
would siuTouiid me on entering Meju territory, but feel- 
ing assured’ tlut all but Kysa’s clan were secrptly’ well 
disposed, I determined to proceed on, and said as much 
before . I, .left, j die council to turn in. Chowsam with 
; Kaysohg andrtbe messenger .sat talking unHl ' daylight, 

' and apparently; arranged that I should proceed, for we 
’Spent ,an6th|i:ipteai^nt day with Kay.song, and proceeded 
'the foUowjtlg'rfiorning to the house of Larkong, the last 
.. Mishmee. on this side of the great range of 

•mduhtainSr.'^^tbfc from Sudiyoi which forms the, bound- 
ary country at this side, -arid, that 

•of the 'The day following was Cliristma^-* 

day, our host, sold iis a speht^ 

the family, who. were'- ex^V^clingly . 

kind. ^ 
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rice, followed by ^ fresh honeycomb, gathered by Lar- 
kong’s sons, the healths of the Queen and the Mishmee 
tribes were drunk with honours^ in brimming bamboo 
cups, and the sounds of revelry w^ere heard far into the 
night 

Next morning we would have continued our journey, 
but otie. or two of the Khamtees were hors dc combat 
from the effects of their Christmas dinner, so we were 
compelled to remain another day with. Lark ong. 
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With the first dawn of day we left Larkong, and com- 
menced the ascent of the boundary mountain, a long, 
steep ridge, rising to a height of over five thousand feet. 
The range, iri^ almost due east, and forms a well- 
defined limit between Assamese and Thibetan ground. . 

The Deg^roo Mishmecs, on the south, profess to be 
allies of the British ; and those on the north adhere to 
the Thibetans, who claim suzerainty to the northern 
foot of il^ i^btffitain. 

Fortu!gta!^|^,;^e path ascended was tolerably good, 
so that I jpretty successfully. 0iie half of 

the ascerit t&y:jtoQ%h' dease tree and'bam^ jungici 
which gradiaS^^^y^'^^ce to trees of stuh^ growth; 
and long, of the ridge 

along, the. indehth-; 
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tions ' As wc neared 

the and- shrubs seemed 

pif.Tp^^^S^j'^&ft.d here, for the 
first;' teta.>|>%nt^fe^ abundantly. 

'Whkii, when- brewj^/aj^^'^teeped in hot 
wab^^^y(am6u.s febrifuge is made};-|5ij^- embedded in 
the ’ From each root springs a;‘^ingle stem, about 

four ilficiics liigh, bearing three serrated leaves, attached 
to the; head of the stalk like elongated..- trefoil. The 
M i.slteiee» gather the roots towards the emf of the rainy 
scasohi.j and carry them packed in tiny wickerwork 
bajnbdO' baskets to Sudiya, where tliey ate eagerly 
bought by Assamese and Bengalee merehahi?. 

At the highest point of the ridge we, halted fo*" our 


middhy incal, somewhat fatigued with the 16ng» toilsome 
climb. The sun had considerable power, .^ut a -keen, 
cold windi which blow from a snow--cap|»e!ti; mountain 
to the northward, caused us all to shiveti^tj^lcold. 

l^hp;, grandeur of the scene from position 

made ifibld^uw aside from the re.st ofCthe'I^JIty to ,con- 
teniplate'|t., .Several thousand fe!et.;.bej^i|^e plain of 
NorthO;^^ . A^m stretched far aW^; j^’|'|^e;distance, • 
intersdti^^^-! by the Bramapootra ’ ajt^i2^?.^uniercms- 
tribiit^S^^^i .course of each of wHl^^^^be,.tmc^ 
like ’^;^^Tifi'es denoting ,rive^1^'^|^f).'' .The , 
athios^^^-^S^i^' tjiat pould 


the ■•, 


riorth. 

ffiowered, 
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Upwards in bare ^ 
crow'ncd 

gctfgeou? gein^l^ 
pine-cfed r<iyi(x«; 



found, Tyere..#$g«3l&d .by'paffe IL„_, 

. ,L- \ _ \ : • ■,._•> j't?: i-M"--!?' 


the almost li) 




home of tbc fiirtiS?^ 

\vc turned to dis^ielnd the counter slope of 
mounta^ft^ I tdj^k' dnc last glance at the pcacefi| 

Assam, recafli^. many a happy evening swi^^^iwitb. 
kind-hearted; fiends, and continued the 
whicli led to' tho grand but hostile regions . 

The noi;& or counter slope of the'oipt^^llir 'lwaft. 
so precipitous, "^at it required great effort toieggp from * 

j'"'* , ■ 

slipping^ a% ,t%i-pckS were all damp from the ^glfmg of 
snow which -^d Apparently fallen the previous i^ight, as 
patches ■he'r^'.And there were still visible. . Nq'^yri ever 
appeared the dark ravine do>vn;-:^j«fifech we 

.stuthblcd,;^n^Jm^ raw, damp cold w'as cxces^VCi 
'A ^l^g. camped'.^i^r the 


Abd«t,:l 

bottoniir 


,,.i^'-it^'v1nc,,and tried to warm ouriciyes over 
, 'the iir6s,' to no purpose ; the damp vvppd' would 

scatoelyvBiJA^l^S<lWfc sleep wa# out of the qiiestion, for 

our 
fusing 


•the dold^-^;; 

, imptov: 

• ,fri^bth^;'|% 

.slo^y- 
watchirilf"; 
neVerfoS^I 


: .jv6t earth struck icily. tL...-. 

Aeumatic ' pains. ' Tn , ti|i^.;SorQr.,.. 

“‘■’■■■'V fire,' and, h'ud&i^s^wd »f,. 
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my party washed^ a little cold rice, while Philip 
and myself sh^^'^l^.<^,a.srff^l:«|^lckefl, reserved from 
the 

After^ii^^ing'-iferig^^e the ravine for 

about 'imCfiottr. Cho'ivsam suddenly call^ ' a halt, the 
dista^f^vtod of voices having arr<§tfed bis attention. 
Our jj^'arty had been carefully marshalt^^in the morning 
by CKpwsani, and the order of ' march was strictly 
attended to, so that the moment the thief called a halt 
our advance and rear guard closed on Chow.sam, myself, 
and Philip, who formed the centre. Such .precautions 
were necessary now, as we were in a hostile country, 
‘where Kysa's clan cherished their blood feud against 
ihigli.shmen. From the time that we. crossed the 
boundary mountain, none of us undressed or laid aside 
our weapons. Travelling among people whose code of 
law entails upon them the necessity' Of taking life for 
life, makes one careless of those social' .habits which 
raise glyilized man above his fellows wjip rliye more in a 
.state brnatyre. '■ . ■ 

Having- come to a standstill, we calmty^awaited the 
appearai^efrof the apprpadiing part^!..^^|p$e merry 
.shout? ai^d^'^ging proclaimed theni ’.t^^j^^peaceable, 
so wc' SdaM^hat relaxed our defcnsiye^^ti|^^;:..'\\’hen 
the st^h|;^‘^^ared, Chowsam hati^i|^^r;and.thQr 
tumed'''^'‘@-ll^iii-,party of tradi^^^^^’ by two 
chiefs' ^ route to 

. into the 

•Mejtt^untir^^^^^^^|^^^^.||ai;t:heir way, 
but' whw .was. 
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held. They, desired' UP; to retorn to the summit of the 
boundary rangei. :thelffe j^ie -tostruction-S' sent 

down from the To 

this Chovvsam aud-lK 

the chiefs— whdse ifames were Samsang and SH^i^ong — 
would sit down .for' a talk ; but Chowsaua,'|jrb4«fei*% his 
opium and a jiipej decided the question in oi^^fii'Qur. 
A space was dear^, and, each party sitting oj^osite 
to the otlier, With a fire between, commence^ -i^bkirig 
in silence. • * ' 

Our visitors were not by any means prepossessing in 
appearance : Samsang, chief of the Lama dart ffihabit- 
ing the country immediately on the Thibetan firontiens, 
was a thick-seti-man of middle height, with a villanous 
cast of countenance, a feline expression about, his eye 
begetting a feelipg of distrust towards him. Jfhateong, 
the head of the Camli clan, whose country we Were now 
in, was tall, witli a weather-beaten face not unpleasing in 
expression, wl^b' u hill, soft eye bespoke a. gentleness 
evident in his", Wanner. 

For the span^ pf h<W hour, not a single word pa.sscd 
between eithbr^party, each seemingly waiting for the 
Ollier to conversation, Chowsam and myself 

by a meaaj(iiig;;.h>ii^ conveyed to each other , bur detcr-» 
minationtbl^^c^iututuig begin the. inevidtble-discus- 
sion on th§^'^^p^.*^^tth'Wpc®cdihg on our jbufhey* At^ 
last this , ; ptteH^> ^ me a. 

at Batbaii^- the . 
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■•rctuxnpd- 
tioni 


.1- ii 


quesi 


the a^ddrcss, I 

'^'■iM.l*,i!L.i;\ii-iJL-!._ J^j^y o]3Rgj.va- 

. , and with an 

quietly rc- 
Ij^se tlic Chinese 


, . to our cdhhtry/j.^,^^-^ 

Raj^^^O^m'ah had sent thfe a Thibetan 

dog a;^, a 'knife, as an amicable I consented, 

hut ■ ii^'X;. persevered in advancing,; be at the 
risk of, encountering many such knivesmhd .Viratchdogs. 

3ahi^hg having said this much, 'ca^i'pver to our 
side of :Ae firc and begged me not t<ji^be„.angr>;^ with 
him, as he:, could not help himself. His hbii^iyras witliin 
‘a few tixilps of the first Thibetan, pu^ositj^vhere two 
hundred soldiers were watting to ^rt^t^vipe, -and all 
the M§jti. eWefs assembled in council ftaic} decided tltat l 
should, not pass through their countt^.' ‘ --T ' i, , 

It wa^:evident that a difficulty had, arisen, Tlie return 
of the letfers,. with the present of the/J^hihetan dog 
and l^^^-were unmistakeable t’uiu,.,..- 

offidais'l^;^' on the alert, and mjr;e|P 
wffilst t^^l%g in Eastern Thibet- ^ 

I shoiil(^^l(t: 'be allowedr to rea^' 

’ ~ie object of my 


accOtt^|R 

pai’nwlj' 

I 

but an 




on, rotf 
'a stra^^J 

-■aah^^U^: 



ift Thibetan 
of them 

V / ^ 

wdent that- 
tliu's 
was a- 
i§^g that ’ 
-trouble,' 
lereforcj go 
.ndf'liarm* 
^^'this. $am- 
^|jin|r^;waST; 
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\vay. IIaving;i%is5,sii^ein^ fji) mi, fire and/ 

. ,• If .V ,..<■■-■■•. ■■■ ■ 

dcchncd furtber,'.®^Bj^p|^^‘ 

Chowsam 
Mi.shmees 
1 esist. 

humour, Cho^vi^=?|^of»ps^ that we ’^'uW^ 
the place camped the previous ? 

the chiefs so fair S^ei^ Ss to agree to the pr<^|p|^ipn, 
provided we wc^ld go no farther. . ; 4^^ '.' ''' 

At the -jaisKiWee camping-place, we foutidV^ejfir^ 
still burning,.»- we had notliing to do bub to/^|^ the. < 
blanket-tent; apd, make, ourselves cpmfoti 3 b|e«|'nif; bliey 
night. .-. . t ; 

After a $c^^/ini$aj .of boiled hill , floe , a few 
yams — nested- embers — the camp-fires' w^^made 
up for. the iii^l^4^^'*' Mi-shmees sopifext^'enty 
yards front ouf%;.and,. each < party kept a sep^l^ watch. 
Before darbv- ^ow^m and myself went -pyir to the 
Idishmee. a pipe, and. Snms?|iiki^^essed 

a .wi§h , to. bulldogs, which w^n ch^cd up, 

as. usual, ;'on^!h^^t'entrancc and the other at fly back of 
t^e tent. . • the pres^cc of thp fier^yS^betan 

dog--a'hug^!ji^|^|Jj> .as big as a Newfoundlatf^r^I, told.. 
,PhUip.’td;^'|^^tfeose. No .sooner hadi:^'.<<^0,,sp' - 

than;thi^J 
ting cMj^* 

. the 

attracted^?! 
atobd no y^ai 
became.i 


att 


}|l^^ugh.the Mishm^^^^^^'^fery 
•■passage;, api^^^iped pn?; 


f'tij^'up.^, 
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they were taken off. This was easier said than done ; 
neither Khamtees nor lyiishmees would interfere, while 
I was so Weak and crippled by my ankle, that I was 
almost afraid to venture near the Thibetan brute. How- 
ever, I did not want to lose the dog; so managed to 
catch my bulldog by the tail and choked liiiu off ; 

whereupon the strange dog turned upon the hull -hitch, 
and I was obliged to let ‘ J5ob ’ go to the rescue. 

The excitement soon became great, the Mislmues, 
several of ‘whom had been severely bitten by th(j 'J'liibctan 
dog, were in ccstacics at the courage of the bulls, rind 
when at last they left the big dog apparently lifeless, the 
savages gave vent to their pleasure in loud shouts, and 
the bulls were passed round in review before they were 
again chained up. The Thibetan dog suffered less than 
one might have supposed; he soon recovered liimsclf, 
and bayed as loudly as ever. He w^as a superb animal, 
with a beautiful wolf-like head; a straight, long, and 
very thick black coat of hair covered his body, while bis 
legs, beautifully taii-markcd, were smooth ,* but the finest 
feature about him was his huge bushy t^il, wiiich curled 
majestically over his back. Wishing to get a better look 
at him, I drew near, when he struggled so hard to get at 
me that ti\e chain broke, and but that I knew their 
savage nature, from my Thibetan cx'periqncc, there is 
little doubt that I should have been severely mauled ; as 
it was, I had^ armed myself with a Ibludgcon before 
venturing^ hear "him, arid a.s he’ sprang I dealt him a 
blow vMRli brought him jdpwn ;. senseless. On his 
recovering; I laid' ihtd my might until 
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lie bolted and sought shelter among the Mishmees, 
whitlicr I followed, and eventually put on a collar and 
c^ain belonging to one oC the other dogs^ and tied him 
up near the tent From tins time we were the best of 
friends. These dogs are very difficult to keep alive 
in countries where there is much heat, and . I . believe 
only one of the species besides mine has over reached 
England.* 

After the excitement had subsided, and Chowsam 
had (leaded on the course to pursue* with regard to 
proceeding, I sent for the two chiefs, w'ho came, accom- 
panied by a young Mislmiee, a nephew of Bowsong. A 
long talk ensued between them and Chowsam, while, as 
a silent spectator, I watched the party with great interest. 
At times Samsang appeared very angry and excited, 
but the elder chief remained passive, only occasionally 
venturing a remark, which seemed to be generally an 
approval of something Chowsam was saying. Nearly 
two hours were thus spent, and the Mishmecs returned 
to their fire. As soon as they had left us, Chowsam told 
me that wc should have to go back. The old chief had 
proposed that w'e should go on to Bowsong*s village and 
meet the assembled Meju chiefs in council, but Samsang 
would not consent, although Chowsam had offered him 
a bribe of forty rupees. 

At this .1 epyid not conceal my disappointment; it 
was too hard td have suffered so huicb fgr nothing, and, 
fearing lest Chowsam might be lukewarni in the matter, 

* Tliib dog, flamed I to.Mr* Jollattd, of BuxsbaU, near 

Lindfield, in Sussex, wJijc for Jhw 
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1 pironjiscd him that bn our arrival at .Bathang T would 
give him an, extra' five hundred rupees. I had sent a 
remittaiiGCitb :thP’'i?ifericli thfSjSidnaries at Balhang, by 
Way of;'Ciiih' 9 V:and ::rwas Mii^rtetbrc. iii a position to keep 
my word With tJic' Khamtee/cliief. \ The offer of the 
addiiJbiiaTfive hundred "rupees evidently made a j^Tcat 
impr&sion on Chowsam, and‘ 1 turjned in, still ]io])in<j[ 
against hope. 

In the micklle of the night I awoke, and got up to 
smoke 'a- pij[>c mi\\ Chuwsam, who sat brooding over 
the fire. While wc silcntl)' contemplated the embers, 
Iknvsong’s nophew joined us, and appealed anxious to 
talk. I therefore retired and left tliem together. In a 
short time Chowsam came to me and said, that Uk* 
Mislimecs were agreeable to our proceeding as far a.s 
I»ow5,ongs village, provided 1 would give my promise 
not t() go farther. Chowsam urged me to give the pro- 
mi.se, as without it we should be at the mercy of the 
Kysa clan, whereas, if 1 agreed, the Mejus would be 
responsible for me, and 1 could sec more of iheir country, 
Othcr\vis^, even if we succeeded in gettMg through the 
Meju country, the soldiers at Roemah::>v6iild arrest us. 

I reminded him that he would lose hi$ five hundred 
rupees not get to Bathang, Hitfe he me 

not to cohisidpr that, as we had no" chanci^ of entering 
Thibet^ * 

It was an effort .last gave , the 

promise, its utterance last ray of 

hope wIuGh ,)^^^sa^cia .;ip^f^^?^^tiirc^ ail hard- 
ships. 
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the lime that alt was settled with the Mishmees, 
tlayli^lil. IkuI broken, and Samsang started for Bowsoag’s 
village, to carry the nevvs of our; approaching visit The 
old chief, Nhatsbng, remained as a gnarantec. for our 
safet)', and, as the day further advanced, we followed. 

Ascending a steep mountain, we reached its, summit 
shortly after inid-da}', whence wo looked down on the 
C:nuji village, the residence of our guide, the chief 
Nhats(nig. To the north and cast were higli snow- 
cajjped mountains, tlic lower declivities dotted with 
Mishince dw'ellings, surrounded l)y patcli'es of cultivated 
land, wfiile the absence of dense jungle, save in occa- 
sional ravines, formed a striking contrast to the country 
lutherto traversed. Our road fruin tins ran parallel with 
the lh*amapootra, along the grassy slopes of tlie moun- 
tains, which extended in table lands to the bank of the 
river, and occasional clumps of la'iie trees marked a 
change of climate. Shortly after noon we reached 
Mliatsong's house, where a pig was killed in honour of 
our arrival. 

The three following days we pursued our way without 
much to cause excitement, but while wc were camped 
on the verge of a dceply-woodcd ravine, under tlie shade 
of some tr6eSij./ohe incident ocotuied which for a short 
timp caused me d<?ep anxiety. Wc had made a long 
march during j;the day, and by eight o’clock the whole! 
camp, except pn watch, were wrapped -in sleep. 

Even the two W^re half-dozing 6y&r the watch- 

fire, and I tJie only; .pe*^pn thoroughly- 

awake. 
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I had dispensed with the blanket-tent, having made 
up my bed under a tree, a few yards distant from the 
watch-fire, and almost at tlie edge of the ravine. I'he 
two bulldogs were curled up at my feet, while 1 indulged 
in a pleasant reverie over a pipe. The scene nrountl 
was truly wild. The watch-fire.s lighted up a .^pnee all 
round the cnnip, and the leaves of the tree untlu wiiich 
I reclined danced about in the unusual ligin, si) d eii by 
a scaicely i'erc\.ptible breeze. Afy own lire, c!o:,e b_v, 
burnt biMglilly, :ind 1 laid drcannng mo;,i n/ndnrl.ibl), 
cvciy now and* i)u:n gazing round ahnost ini' on-;c.i« aisiy. 
Suddenly f fanciul tiuit 1 ..av/ a iunnan head lar-.cd y\ r 
above The brinh of the ra\i‘U‘, but v. hen I fi.‘<cd u:y jv.'^e 
<■' ill' '‘1 Uiitliing \\<n ■<hei., •>(. Jf })a.id n- • more 
*> it. indeed, i w«is ?.*•';/ c*' a) ;ci' llial 

2' '• ' • ' plu liad pih’.'ied : long); t)iy brae,. vJjen 

• 1, ee. <!v' bulldog l>oi) j.- Stealthily aral cn j)t — 
« ,M . 1 ' a.u'iy alinos! to the gtoi-ud -* to the edge oi oie 
o'u.ne; he then sat down, witii ears cocked, and sniffed 
the air. He was a peculiar dog. very savage and sullc'P.. 
nc-ver noticing any person but myself ; in fact, the 
Khamtees laughed at him, and called him a sleepy 
dog. On this occasion, however, I knew from his manner 
that something was astir, and watched him, until he 
again began creeping over the edge of the ravine. Upori 
this I shouldered my rifle and followed him, when, to 
my intense ^tonishment, I saw distinctly, within twenty 
yards of me, a Imman figure, crouching dawn and steadily 
advancing 1 ,,mrmediately called out to 

Chowsam, who started the bull-bitcli 
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Xfll went after Bob to see what was up, and both 
fullowcd tlu? retreating form, the bitch, which had some 
of ihc terrier breed in her, giving tongue. 

W'lion Chowsam heard what I had seen, he replicci, 
Jaughiagly, that probably a bear, attracted by the smell 
of our camj). had paid us a visit, but the i<lca of a 
prowling about in the tlarlc seemed too lulb 
' uif»i!b, •‘heir superstitious fears of tlu^ demons being 
agaisist such a supposititm. I disdained to argue tin: 
viii.-iioii, aiui so lay down again, but' liic dr.gs keiiL 
[‘•ark mg at llic font of the ravine, and at last I deter- 
{nined to go down a;i(i see w'hat v. as really reciting 
diein. \ tlioughl 1 O'lghl have been mistak' n, an-.l if 
ti was a hear ])o--haps the. «l(jgs might L.nr : ) - Mef 
Svi, again should .ing jny rille, I made n; > 'o 
ihe bottom of the j\j\ in' , guided by the / »>, ' 

d: 'gS. 

fireally to my surprise, f found them keeping -.o 
over a Mishmec who luul perched himself on a 
Ixmlder in the bed of the torrent. I'hcrc was no mi -^ li.e 
now, and I again called out for Chowsain. Direetl)' i 
hallooed the stranger sprang off his perch and fled dow n 
ilie ravine followed into the darkness by the bulldogs. 
Thinking to startle the spy, or whatever our visitor was, 

I let fly a barrel of my rifle, taking care to aim above 
him*. Having done this 1 whistled in the dogs, and 
as they came to heel Chowsam joined jne with some, 
of his men. On telling them again what I had sceri, 
they would not believe it, raying that ild Mishmee could 
venture to prowl abput ip. the darky They were n 9 f to. 
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be convinced, so I returned to camp and laid down again, 
but not to sleep. 

Tlie foUowing morning I. was the first to rouse all 
hands, apd , after a scanty lirealcfast we began another 
day’s march. Having crossed the stream at the bottom 
of the ravine, near tlie place where I had seen the 
nocturnal visitor, we ascended the ravine until we came 
to a turn, when we w ere suddenly alarmed by Nhatsong 
and another Mishinec who accompanied him, rushing 
back to uf> saying that the path was closed and we must 
n(»t proceed as some of the Mejus were evidently hostile. 
I'hc old chief Nhatsong protested loudly against this 
l)reach of faith on tlie part of Samsang, who had pro- 
mised to remove the barrier on his way to Bowsong s. 
The erection of such barriers by the Mishineos is a 
custom of some importance, and is tantamount to a 
dedal ation of hostility towards a stranger, who, if he 
removes it without the consent of the chief in whose 
territory it is erected, perpetrates an insult punishable 
by death or a heavy fine. 

In our case the barrier had been left by Samsang, but 
with what intent is uncertain. Chovvsam was furious : he 
said that Samsong had Irft it so that \yc should have to 
bribe tlie chiefs in Kowsong’s country for permission to 
pass. But as Samsang had promised to remove it him- 
.sclf on receipt of a present of forty rupees, Chowsam 
ordered Nhatsong- to pull it down; iRSis he refused to 
do until the . chief, bidding me draw, my. revolver, drew 
his own knife, ‘’ordered hfe mep • surround me. 
The Khanitees, clat^ at the, prqspe^fpf a fight, ranged 
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themselves round me* while Cliowsam in company with 
Nhatsong and o^ier Mislimees. advanced to the barricade. 
Having carefully consisted 

of logs of 

across the path/Ciho^am aid'<?rithb>^ishmces 

cleared it away arid the whole pfirty passed 6ri^‘ . 

We could easiljr have passed round the barrieir but its 
existence would still Kaye made our progress dangerous. 
As it was our position was not comfortable. On the 
other side of the barrier We found traces of a Mi.slimee 


camp, which had been sb recently occupied that the fires 
were still burning. This was unrnistakcablc evidence 
that our steps were dogged by an unfriendly party : for, 
if well disposed, they would have joined us instead of 
camping at a distance after dark, which they must have 
done, as some of our Khamtecs bad been within a few 
yards of the spot the previous evening in search of dry 
firewood, and had obsen^ed nothing. This adventure con- 
vinced our party of the presence, of my nocturnal visitor, 
and the general cohdusioii arrived at w’as that .some of 
Kysa’s men vvbre dciggihg us. My own opinion, however, 


was that thej JSIejus were quietly keeping a sharp eye 
on us, and the* W behaviour of Bowsong con- 

vinced me that:! 

After lea^iri^ ;j^e bam^de we continued on until 


noon withouf;^n^f|i^/of hostilh^ and Kilted near the’ 
base of a large^fe'fet&yicim a dear little moun- , 
tain stream. ci%fe;bywe% Several. baml^ posts about 
twelve feet the skull and' 

jawbones of a faSteriTO;^ On' enquiring of 

.2 • 
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Chowsam Ais, he tdi^mebf tlie.follow- 

fin a TV/T f ^-In 


ig$t th^ Misji- 


ing' curidus*^ 
nlee% >; 

• woman 

t'hfe member — 

resei^^^ISvro-lag. ^ TKe ' 


l&J^'e.^slAughters a 


, feast. . The skull and jawW^jife^ 
flesh has been consumedir^^ ^ ^ 


bullock -br yak and invites ‘.^f. eljd^ W'bls clan to a 

rmi. . _ _ , • iv *.1 

after the 


, placed, as 

described, bn the highway, and ^ a sign to 

all pass^rs.by, who soon spread such and 

such a clan befen wronged. Theh ill^the chiefs of the 



hi?, offender has paid theptite^bf.the 
at.d ,tdkea,tbe woman ito\vife,the sj^r.arid; b'ones are 
removed and file ni,?^ter looked upon a? settle ; if not, 
the ,Coun<j|^,bf Chiefs award hg^yy damages to, the head 
of the '^wdniari's' 'fflfniTir faf'tiA. 


of .tlje.r 
may 
rfcveui 
chiefs ail' 

After 
brou) 

PrunV.yiii^ 
tufesqu|j^.|^] 

narne-^'^'^^--^'^^ 
§hd';< 


l^’s 'femily, father :^r'^u^hd:;4s the case 

ler/ takes 
by all the 

^eiral hours 
^K^saw th e 
was pic- 
!^;^ed down 
lees never 
difficult to 
’a certain 
of three or . 
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i 1 * 

■ TM Prim Village, 

four houses, an^- :^hile their hot^se.s 

aje habitable ,oW and, 

dcMyed^^ aw^^‘ 

to any'vilI^4^|Tt;.yli}^^^^^^^lif'-i«}Ste^*^l^^iy'' Jind 
a few years'heitiie|S^^^^^^^i^]reof will know wore. 

Thence tKe is always, hltildii^ , to 'as 

gam so and ,s^, i^c^^ng: l;o the name of'lts chief, and 
on the ditef’s“<ijea^ti®p' j^d tokes the son's h%me. . In 


order to find- rii^r^S^dants of Bow'song aftei^^Bis death 
it would, be n^<^i«i,r^ to ask for the f rdp' .il;lah,.and trace 
his descehdari&.^aoijwjgst the chief As' the 

Mishmeeis h^fej^fiS^f^tten chaySc^isiS'^t^'^hy^p^ of 
keeping d recbfd’.:otlSm?|,:,it' would ,be;:aj[h^ 
to trace ih'e' deK<^danra‘.bf Bowsong!a^ibite3red years 
hence, as the hsinfeis do h<rt descenfi.fto.ti^thp^ to son 
and only one native I the case 

amongst,, 

Assam.:'.; 

Descand^^S^I^!^}! wh‘ iiti^^ of Seng- 

admissipn' 
but I ' ' 


into the. b 
half a mil< 
Not a soul 
strangers’ 
from the 
obdsance 


,td’whicli,-!^i]^re refused 
;.®eir^:^;!^]fen^s- in it, 
bolted 
house lay 



sunset., 

.iii ■ -‘tA* yiJ L.- ; 1- -t • 
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vye sat in the house without a soul coming near up, and 
I began to think We. were , Wt going to be welcomed at 
all. At brother came in and 

seated according to 

Mishin.(^efi^ette.. AiSrerja while ^i€ iiiibrmed us, keeping 
his eye's fixed on th'c fire, th#'. Bowsphg was absent on 
.some business in Samsang’s' epuiitry^ whose clan had 
robbed the two Khamtees of so^e lcniyp& 

These men were in a .sorry plight ;;eVe'iythihg had been 
t.iken front them' but their waist cloths, and they were 
footsore and weary from a long journey of over fifteen 
days from their country to Bowsong’s village ; the road 
-passing through a very mountainous district, without even 
savage inhabitants. It i.s surprising' wh^t physical diffi- 
culties trade, will sometimes overcome. The Upper 
Kliaratce traders venture among the Mishmees and 
many other tribes of Assam at the constant risk of life 
and property, but still they trade, and tlirough their 
industry the whole of Northern Assam is provided u'ith 
knives, whjle ithe different tribes are largely indebted 
to them for their silver ornampts;{ina^e of the metal 
< 'btained i^ch silver mines belpn^n|^;.,to the Upper 
Khamtee •• • ’ 

About iipaP>iSti.Bowsong app^pdaip'^l dw^ as his 
brother had'^O^fti; wtliout taking ^h^e '^^^lfiotice of us. 
This Mishm^kifeyle of greetit^.is to inspire 

a stranger in the 
motive' which''ac'^y^y^ff^yj^^l^s.W that when 
people become to it, and 

consequently if the with great 



Nizv Year's Eve. 


professions of gladness, it would, make the guests fool as 
though they were ia#e housfe , 

After sitting a while, some 

trifling questions ab?»^^%|^.^^l|’ii^i:%|ii|fSj^ginning 
they 

me to swear .hot to' «^ekpt;ta proceed' the 
village. Assuming manner of the -chiof, I 

replied, steadily dire^^’lhy ‘gaze into the fire, that my 
word had already he^ given, and a Sahib’s word could 
not be broken. With^^t Replying,’ the Mishmee chief 
rose, entej-ed an outer - room, and .speedily returned fol- 
lowed by three or fourqf his wives laden vrith rice, bean.s, 
boiled pork, yaras,.and'rice beer. Presenting first a plate . 
of rice to Chowsani' and myselfi he bade iis welcome in a 
peculiarly, courteous- ypic?; and' with pleasing grace of 
manner. After which the women served thg.'rest of the 


party, each in turn receiving a welcome?, ftom our host. 
He then left'us for the^.^pight^ saying 'thAt^isfe must be 
tired and wish to sleeps as he did himseif,.,!^^^"iig walked 
all day. 


The women rewilhed'unth; us, uniarikiseh^^ being 
highly enter^|^^|^;C|ibwsarn, who .kept th^ in roars 
of laughter. miiitttejy inspected,- 
his weapdhS, ,i:i|i^j^|^^;:e»nipiexioh/'6^ receiving 
appropriate^fin^*^j^^^''^ib;'^is mant]^^.-! spent New 
YeaPs of. savages, 


feared ,for 
with the blood' 
were the only 

selves to thehrii ^^^^^ y " 


c^ej^p ^^- atnd red-handed 

M' sav^; n^self, 

trust'.ja»em4' 
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The^ Houndary Mountain* 


under the di^ppointment 

i'/’Y 




attempt to reg^ch 
‘iKel\4cju Mishmecs, 
to 'return with 
Lemselves of our 
tixus be led to 
(' and become a 


tradei‘ vv^tii the Aasamejs^i:!^ 

medium of introducing vtea|i^;;=^i^-; .Full of this 
thought I fell asleep jusl'"^^Kef|ii|^fe^ Was dying 
out. ‘ ‘ 
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CHAPT15E XVII. 

THr covNcn, or Liiti i 

Mint Host— Killmjc A Vali— Mishmee Mini i^c'* *J1« 1 ii<!ie of -i Wift 
C. < lonionnh Social * Kdi^ion t hilip in 1 the 1 hilHliiu I he 
Khimttt Inclcts Hespect for the < hi f On Offiuils AsscmUi^i 
of Chiefs B>w ong’s Oritioa Ihfi alt Quottom A l>nigiroiK 
Dilemmi Poufi? Coiicltt^ion l)c|uUtioii of Chiefs to Su<ii\a - 
PtKf with ih^* ni • »n^ -Bn<k Tci for IhiliO Sini 

song 1 me Hospitality- Kills Pi iclitc A I ucUy Shot M> I line 
Ankle rh« Southsayc^sl Vrescnption — llomcwonis 

IJuw song’s household were astir e«irly the following 
morning, busily preparing a feast for a nnmbci of the 
Mf ju chiefs, who had signliied their intcntloto of being 
pit sent at a general coUncil in the evemng. Mine host 
was evidently a great man in his own country He ‘tood 
about five feet sirs incheit, with a herculean frame and a 
countenance expressive of the keenest intelligma, but 
his eyes bang vety kimU and bright gave him a look of 
cunning not alC<^et!ker pteaabg, while thin closely com- 
picssed lips 'spoke oC cruel deteimmcttion j but his face 
was singularly ejqpreaslvo* and an exact index of tlie 
fe-elings, hostile 0( ty which ho happened to be 

Influenced. . 

He greeted holj^tably on entering the 

strangers’ *Chowsam, with the.a|rof a 
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lord, that he was going to kill a yak in honour of the ' 
English Qu^ni and, ita ccleferate the arrival of the first 
English bis village. 

The.sli^^^fw dtfter baile^iyak, or nihitton amongst 
the h^ia]^e^8'‘is a rafe.c^i^j^Ce, 'an^ .only takes place 
on the',- mo.st imjjortant pocasa'Qfi.s, si^ch as deaths, mar- 
riages, &c The slaughter i^i always performed with great 
ceremony. The animal, withfi.haitijr round its neck, is 
held by a slave,' while the men of the house with drawn 
knives foftn a circle round it, the women and children 
standing in a group at a respectful distance from the men. 
'fhen, amidst a solemn silence the cliief or head of the 
house stops forward with his large Thibetan knife, and 
calmly surveying the animal for a few minutes, with a 
sudden tiger-like spring,' delivers frightful cut on its 
loins, apparently paralysihg it. The Chief then retires, 
and all the men rush in and with horrible yells hack and 
hew at the wretched beast until: it falls with piteous 
groans, attd long before life is . extinct tumps of the 
quivering'ftelish .arc cut off arid women and 

children, for thtj. wttt^;^jid^dy''pieccs, and, 

amidst franiic^puts of de%ht;t^q^I,pp»a to the house, 
where they‘a^:^ilqd fpr"the^fea^^|^|^i^emony is a 
ghastly spei^^sl^nd atc^enc^iSi&eii^i^aijiyWlien Chow- 
sam infOTiiaw'l^‘^iWa^''PTi^nei^,v.af^^ ih this way, 

and that thp jifcld^nd Bourie, 

had been in'a similar 

maiyien '■ 

The cerempfiy place about 

seven in. the morhin^/ltn^l^^P^^cH several chiefs > 



Mishmee Marnas^cs. 'r->s 

had arrived, and a lai^e ^tliering sat down to tlie feast 
I was too unwelT/to^J^^ in the r«?velry; indeed, the 
sight of the Mj,slmi^ef;^4U»^ at huge 

lumps of parboiled.ftMf 

was with thcgreat;ps|^d»^%t I riianhgea to eat a 
roasted eg^. ’ ' ^ !;!V , 

The whole day was <i^e. cpi]itipucd feast. Chiefs and 
their followers kept .drpppitjg" in at intervals until the 
walls of tlie strangei?* rp.<im ',appcared like an armouiy, 
decorated with their spp^s which wbre. placed against 
them. 


My ankle was now so bad that I had,, done the' last 
day’s march on a couple of crutches. A large abscess 
was forming under .tht ankle bone, and eyciy movement 
caused indescribable agony ; under .these circumstances 
I could only lip down Jtnd observe my compahipns while 
they conversed. , 


Bowsong was most co^munic^tlve,ah<r,d6Eirig the day 
I learnt from him a great' deal about the manners and 
customs of the Mishn^*^ #!e.cWfef’s brother, 

a youth some-eight^;^eafs 'old,'f6k^d\irin^ break- 
fast if I was marr^€aMr«etvmg a reply in the negative, 
he ®y”ipathi,sed,,^|^^^^^{^:.j|j 5 gtt niarried 

either, as he'had; a dowiy 

for ms bnde^.. This t^^fej^'^tpi-Bo^png’s telling me 


The cera|iiphy:|:^m^iI^:rWemcn are priced 
at from fifty tQ-.%^P^ip-,ind a large family of 
daughters are rr * 1 ,™. -LL ...- 1 . 


daughters are '.ya® 
favoured. VVii^'’d 




f [l^]^^ally if they be well 
,.s6n and heir of a faiiiilv. 
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has made hisi choice he speaks to his father, who under- 
takes to, tr^at and there- 

piaffe between the 

'two bn very beautiful it 

'TOml|^^fhl^^tn'oh»^^^^^J^^,thc.^rgain. When, 
how^&'rthis matter man pays his 

' future father-in-law a v^|jK'-|i^i^?'W^"'him a, number of 
heads as part of the put^a^mbh^jr^^litich he hands 
over to tlie old- gentleman, ana;-^"it3^\all6wed to court 
the young lady, 'whose heart ;he '^^^ks'tb gaib iii the first 
place by making her father a.'j^raent;- - After this visit 
the young woman’s fatlier pays jhe^ lover's. family a visit, 
taking to his ifutore son-in-law a, equal to the 

number, qf headu .received. Ifj "'aftefc-ihis visit, all are 
mvituallyvs^^(tCd;,';^c , jmunjg' nian .^Kes the rest of the 
baigaih^^l^ to the fatter.in-ia,w, .^ho thericupon hands 
over thfe;^|hter» giw®^. her as,,a dowry a share of the 
heads pa^'.^Cfi^f .tJhtU they :h^Vebec^e the parents 
of gcoyi^'^aj.chjiUren,^lhf:.meh'^^^ cat 

. mCat »^ji^;>t;man (except 

on ver|f^^|9j:'^cc^iGns) fatfi^-in-law*s 

house. has many 
wives can afford) 

often in the 

to work 
jtheir 

fafthet.-'hilt’ before 

: they their own r 

^h^,:oh -.pay^^t ...iil'^^M|B^|m ^ ^^Ghafe"hiohev the 
^O.tith giay-|!h;^ft^^ ^^p P| P^^ ^^^,^{her’s house. 
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though she and - her. chilclren can neyer leave it until 
every head is .^eat^stimulua to 

cur.ions, fpr no 

position, and KMimwark for 

tlie benefit of '"th^,wne 
The two most Jfoppii^^^Jpionies of th^lMtBhmccs 
are undoubtcdli^r^^^a^p^g deaths and marriages. 
In the case pf 'sipjl&^'^^^^sayer is called fo and he 
generally prescrites th^'^crffice of fowls or pigs, accord- 
ing to the state, of ti^i^liatient. These sacrifices he 
orders as'a propjt^;ridn',tSi the demon ;Who is supposed 
to be inatrunjeht^,;ih causing sickne^J', When death 



men and womeit ffi^t to’flleirl^rt^'ccJnf^i 
being considered a ^-ea^, eafe^ 
the departed,^ talking.r?^/sviule‘ Vf 1^^ 
qualities. The .bbdy;|s'^tij|)li»tj'after; 
ashes collect^^aild 
close to the laitii^' 


.surrounded' 
during his 
past hr^pitto^^ 
divided anu^g^: 
lion’s shar^^ ' 
the riearm^ 
title of 

of his de^ea^i 
most sacre'd 


m 


[itality 
nr of 
.4 good 
i^hd the 
Jrected 
i; is then 
i^^jthc chief, 





to 

St soh' taikes the 
l^lfitastin]^neur<; i 

idetied • one of. fte- 

'• ■ ?■' ■! 
h, 1- . ‘-‘vW''-'.'.'' 
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The laws which regulate their social system are simple 
but most effective. , In case of murder a Council of 
Chiefs is pmof of ^ilt the nearest male 

relative cub' ^P; tKe 'culprit at pleasure, or takes heavy 
compensatioti; Should, hbVjCyer, the victim be a slave 
belonging to anbthtrr mhittons settles 

the matter if paid; if nbtV the offender is punished 
generally by reprisals, against which there is no remedy. 
Any owner may kill his own slave at plca>sure. 

As to Ycligiort, llieir notions are very vague. Poly- 
theism, encumbered with all the rites and ceremonies of 
fetishi.sm, is their true creed. The yearly sacrifice and 
feast in honour of their deceased parents shows that they 
have some idea of a future state, but I could not find 
out their particular ideas, as death is a disagreeable 
subject of conversation among them, and Chowsam 
always declined to interpret questions relating to it. 

During the day I sent Philip out to make obseiwa- 
tions a.s to the Thibetans whom ,we had seen at the 
house of SiaigsOng on the n^t Of oiir arrival. He had 
been reCC^nised by the Mishmees'as a Jfarmin, or Chinese, 
and as siicli was a fayGurite,^''s^^^^ he sallied 

forth he was a^pinpanied by Mejus, who 

paid him greaiabentip^.' Hfe after an ab.scnce 

of more by relating his 

adventures. . w^andered 

about without took the 

road to Sengsong^S/;'&||^ra^|^^^'^ innocence 

that his Object He 

supplied them but as luck would 
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Philip and the Thibetans. 

Jiave it they could not muster a light among ihetn, and 
when they came to Sengsong’s house they went in to get 
one, just the very thing,,.th^ cleyer little fellow wanted. 
Inside he foutid the two^ Thihetahs seated: at the fne, 
will) the chief Sengsortg. On ;;|^ing PhiKf), and rccc>g- 
nising him for a Ghinamallrt^i^'rose respectfully, and 
one of iliem greeted him •lin'Ghihe.se. This wa.s a go(«l 
opening, so he assumed an atr of superiority and ques- 
tioned them on their business in the JMcju country. 
They informed hipi that they had J)cen !»L-nt from 
Rocmah, now distant one long day's march, by the 
Tliibeians, to watch the proceedings of the Paiin,* and 
asked Philip if he knew my intentions ? Was T a great 
general intent upon opening a road through the Mishmee 
countrj' for the passage of an army to come and take 
Thibet? Ujxin his informing them of my object they 
were highly amused, saying that the officials dt Rocmah 
were in a great state of anxiety about mis,' and had 
received instructions from L'liassa to- -j^^ent Tang 
Koopah t entering Thibet at all hazard^ Ih consequence 
of which a laige party. 6f soldfers Wjat$ stationed at 
Roemah to prevent niy gdJtlg on. 

From this conyiet8dtro^,,ifc,was'^^^ that the au- 
thorities .at l/hassa 'fia^4l^|»t I iJitondt;d 

to try and, r<;dch‘ J9at&sB^S^4';at- once dhneerted mea- 
sures to prwi^rtt' It^.wie^ei While it showed 

that the irisSjae, convinced md that 

* Tliibctan 4;or(l 

t I'Us iii the ia Chitia arid Eaiitum Thibet. 
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any cfiforts tp reach;,THb^. from India wpulf 


would be futile 


of two 
who had 

'the course of 

it to Bowsong, 
they at once 
t|ii^^Sifembled guests, 
ia5:fe®change for slaves. 
Tlicsc KluimtccJcmves forrn bne;bt fbe gre^^ of 

barter between the Assamese ^aridS^Sliu^Kniees^ the latter 


. been: 
the' the.' 
who returned them to 
entered into a brisk t 
who eagerly bought the 






always bringing numbers witH'the^ , bn tlieir trading 
excursions to the plains. • , , ^ 

It was very inEete.sting tp. sec thd i^eat respect with 
which these Khattttee tradcra ,'treatfed . Choirtisam : they 
ncyct took.va scaf ip his 'presence withb^f Risking per- 
• mission, a^§. always addressed him as, ' Gofialh ’ (lord or 
chief). ’Diejf^^blime'tes likewise treated hinj with great 
distinctiptiVas-J^l^lon of th.dr.fonn'OT lojrdiia'nd I eould 
'not, b.uC;i§ia^tfe^ -.with K^^t 'tlii(t;.thb .custom w'hicli 

-obtaips;|^^^^-'"^’-'^'- 

for a hta|i 
is trupV.tl 
peans'^^^ 
bered 

couhtry;S^^™ 




necessary 

presence. It 
toSkfe F.«n>- 

.mnem- 
bis pwn 


life ami.® 



fbr'^ese 


^^jepower of 
of his 
. !*'.h}m eis 
gf^lyin'diplty 
S^^tif^bur police 
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officers and others, and pay them all the marks of abject 
submission, such to them. 

While the humbling . savage chiefs is 

n cccssary for tlx§ ; of . -oufe^^&tjhority , I 

think the humiliatfng, rather be earned 

on by exacting froni t^ClI|y^i^»p^nctl^al f^ of 

all onlers receiyfed from Jtfe^'^ajesty*s Gov 
by degrading them 'in their people : after all, 

tlic ciiiefs arc tlio.se ii^hq' k^p the tribes together and 
render the mass obedient to their own social laws ; and, 
where the chiefs are, frii^dly disposed towards us, their 
people lyill certainly" more readily better obey oui 


orders. A tribe without; respect for the chiefs are indeed 
sorry subjects. . From long experience, of savages an<l 
their life, I say without .hesitation that it is , a. mistake 
to degrade the chiefs before . our officials/^yEveryone 


visiting our frontier stations thf^ughout , India should 
be treated with sQme \^how of cdnsl^^atioh, and be 
allowed to sit in the pre^h,c<t^f ouf #0t on an 

equality of rank, but oertstfpfy 


to treat as anytning 

which would dimity had 1 


anything 


been then fa-eating 

them with - fheir 


them^ with:.c6^^^m^^^mpfhdihtaied their 
respect 


The Chinese p6|l[i^) ^^^ ^^|go-'"pre5idcs over the 
tribes on of China, wheh't 

was in prison Jn: Wii^e£oOf. al'wajrs ask^ 


of Qhina, when 'I 
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the. pnndpal chiefs of the tribes to dine nilh him whf n 
they visited the s^tton, and tihe Oovcinracnt pio\K’i.d 
a m.istcr of eereindiHea, t^oae duty it was to mstuiet 
the cldei^ Id ^be etiqtiettv (Ijbservcd on these f)CcasHms 
aitd chiefs naturally ditt^rlb their own couiitu would 
appear with a decent suit of Chinese clothi win n pn 
sente d to tlu Hindu in I question whether wt mi,ht 
not tike ininy ust ful hinW ftom the Chinese lu ih n 
trcilment of fionder tnbts, which would help eon idi 1 
ably in •lesstnili^j the difficulty wC have at pii.st.nt n 
kecpin , man> of tin in quiet 

low aids sundown ill the assembled guests m 
Bow oil’s house b<^in to assume a solemn an 
pitpaialoiy to meeting m eouneil An caincst eonv r 
satioii eomuioiecd among the assembled ehicfs and ii 
last hvc of thou number wcic ehosem to represent the 
Mishmce trilKs, via . Bowsenig, Se'ngsong, bainsanj. 
1» ngkc, and Nhatsong* These drew round the fiic and 
folding their hands befoie them, sat gazing at the 
health With an ^i of solcmh dciibetAtion. Ihis was a 
hint that ihe rest of the guests sad women of tlic house 
Cl iele*ntly‘i^de>rstOod, for one by one thqy sikntl> with- 
dtew until Ch(WS^,Wnth myself, I’hilip, and 

the ncgro#^wCf^ ,li!ft alone cW«f$ On a hint 

fiom Chon^yh^f^ had followed his ojcamplcand taken 
up my imurtiott Aft«t Ah, fbr neti ly half an 

hout, we sat 1 

Bqwsong told Ch<ny|d^p& 4 jp^liar sing-song tone el 
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voice, that th^ talk^dh announce- 

p^d “tie, itaised!.i^cs of 
K’Tjnderstaftd’ df.^ord, I 


After a 
a long spee’ 
himself into Sic 
increased animal 
iiis voice* 
felt that the^i 

1.3^ 


bf,' his emphatic 


la- 


tion and ehe^ctic^S^Aj^ji^til gesticiilatfon riveted'niy 
.ittention, and to see the admiration 

which he exciiied/.' ^Mj^SSng evidently felt great satis- 
faction at haying" impression., on l-the English-' 

man, and aeia^^^^Si-'Vny at^tpntip:^ by repeatcilly 
men tioning iii'I^QdulatSd acco.mpan icd 

with a profo'to4‘t^'^^^,Oje.i^;i5?^n r}^^ncluded, 
all expressed ^jS^)appIa& 'tyj^'-.pyi^onged ^j^ ilts, an 
example' .vvM(cbf|”'r^o^ed,7;;j^. 'VX;',' ^ *' 

I had' dd:drntlfled fqV'a^kd u'te inter- 


preter at ImsT'c^tiifcil/ 
translatidi^'^ra^ 
now pretty^’i^if' 
jnterpreted 
nature of-Vij 
translatcd;ff^<^;-^ 
..reply." ■’;;;, 

* Bowsondin^- 

rthe murcieYXw^®^^ 
grievances 
Gdvefntncmtj^.h^d ^ 
slav^ and.^^ 1^ 


|Ty for 

fya^r 

"the 
^^ ■', negro 


^imikted 

jpaded ^jl. 
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■ ' ' ' V 

asking in the name of the tribes why — ^when I knew 
that the Mejns ■ ; ^mity with my people — I 

had con^e a^bngst ' ; 

To .ftiis ^question I aojne length, setting 

forth, that I was a pea^bte maii; ip.tent on enquiring 
nto the trade of diflerenCxoantries. As- to the murder 
of the missionaries, I assqi^d them thatrthis matter was 
settled when Kysa was hanged,,.ahd begged the Mejus 
not to remain , away from Sudfya pn. that account, for 
the Commissioner Sahib had authorised me to toll them 
that the Mejus were at liberty to come down to the 
plains whenever they liked for purposes of trade. As to 
their liberated slaves^ in our country the great chief, 
our Queen, had ^ven orders that no person, either man 
or woman, was to be kept as a slave ; all who lived in 
our country were free, and the Queen's orders must be 
obeyed in that respect. 

This haying'been interpreted; Bowsong psked how the 
Mejus could be our. friendai. seeing that .the neighbour- 
ing 'tnlte|bf Chullac^ttah hftihmej^ h^d'„murdcred the 
chief who had a^^ed Li^tenant Eden in the 

captiih^ pf had made 

no reply the family of 

Lumling; * great asperity 

of manner^ death seemed 

torirritate the* 'srowled at me 

and h^dled their manner. 

* Meanwhile . had .been-, sitting 
stpait .t Ae 

selves nearer ;apd time Bowsong 
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had made his angry interrelation, tlrcy ranged them- 
selves in a wider circle round the council, whidi the 
excitement of tlie' cities rendered -.a, wise precaution. 
While the negro Mvas, D%ihg..i?jpdken to byChowsam, I 
understood what was said;\a^’^ad ample. time to think 
of a suitable reply tb tKe. qj^e^oh, which if othcr\vise 
coming suddenly would. iav^ Vtaken me considerably 
unawares. 

As it was, I quietly retha^ed diat it was not known 
amongst the English in Assam that the Meju Mish- 
mees were afraid'of the Chullacottahs ; tfwas generally 
understood that the Mfcjfls were great warriors, and 
able to take care of themselves. If the missionaries luul 
not been murdered, this troubl< 5 ^ would not have come 
upon the Mejus. Again, the Mejus had told , me that 
they were subjects " of the Thibetan Government, by 
whose order they, had prevented me reaching Thibet ; 
they should, therefore, apply to the Thibetans for pro- 
tection against the ChuUacottahs; Th^;,an.swer com- 
pletely disconcerted -ItowSOtJg; ,and;;;ti^,-;pld6r chief, 
Samsahg, his edtisiti, Sdii^at the shbjwhad better be 
dropped.' ’-X- ■ 

Bowsong then sent by the 

Mejus to Sudiy» 'Cddi^tt^^;g^j^^^STvdr to any com- 
plaint made by that if the 

Mejus hkd .CdmAi»ioner, the 

chiefs shourld ttot send skives, 

who preferred' as* freemen. As to 

their slaves, it w^ very difficult 

for the came- to them; so 
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far, none beside? mwetC-^d -been able to see the Meju 
chiefs/apd them lest they 

should . The Salu'bs 

were ' them- 

.selves-^-fciu^ife- The 

thb c^ejfe to go dpwn yjlf tKej^- would send a 

deputation, I .would be Jneturn^W^^^ 

This was the first mentu^J^ta<l.jaqiade{^ deputation 
<»f chiefs being sent do’wm council 

took sorpe timp to deliberate Before Chowsam replied 
that it was all very well to talk of 't|l^..chiefe going down 
to Sudiya, but what guarantee liad tlicyTliat they would 

‘i ' ' 

not be hanged as Kysa was on acedvst of tlie death of 
the missionaries in, thei^ country ? ;/ , ,/ 

1 thought this a very natuml qUe9t|dA^r tihe chiefs to 
asKv and rppUed that I mcoijW give' Aetrr.jfi|y word that 
no,hartn,,i^uld be^ll tiieni. . If that'-t^'npt sufficient, 


[ would -•remain ;.in county a Hostage.. This 

announMfnCi^l^e^ : received , -widij. e«i4«mt - marks of 
apprqya^i^f^jjpbigfo ttiemselves 

for' h^4?^^|r,’-Tj6i^ke, Kysa’s clan 

inforrr 


bli^' fetii^ 
protection..'- 




-rest in 


end 
for . .die 

^^ ^fficieiit for their 
by 
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every chief shal-in|[_ha9^,^With — being instnicted 
thereto by thoi^ht tliat this 

English binding — 

the council ontje^^^-^jjtcrcd 

the strangefS;?i^|j^^i^^^^^^i^S-roade Sii6i:^’'^er the 
prospect, of ; the .;J!tf eiii? ’ and 

the Sahibs^ • ■■£ ■ ■'" ■ ' 

On retiring . t6„fe§t,,t^)[^|^i|Tdiloming, I couid^ not help 
congratulating induced the'^ejus to 

send their,. ^ic%,'4p^f w Sudiya. It liad been said 
before starting'diti ^he expedition that this tribe would 
form one of thpl -gre^^-, obstacles to our trading with 
Thibet through 'fhehtcountry, while the impossibility of 
finding a way through' flteir l^IIs was also quoted as 
another fatal obst^s^i&b.Nqw, howOver, ^ enmity of the 
Mejus need ho’ iong^r ,bfr .^^cd. As to tfie^^road— true, 
a.s yet it is inip^sihle for -^tirpoSes of trade, vi§i4‘%ith' the 
friendly co-operation'M '.die Mishmei^.hit^' ^^e is no 
reason why a:;^d piw^quld not be Abors 

have capital'.ri^s lea^^ffironi' tbe^i^m^i|hi;gh their' 
.hills, by ;^||^^.^ily, and 

when Thibet,'lii^1hq^.ffi^gig'.' ^^ i^l|^lai:tl3>^iAdvcs her 
prohibidon 

Mish^efr-hi|lg'^T^^^^^P^^^^^l^rffifei.‘^ I fear, 

1 shall • ipay 

say,.. f b ' piE^' a ' 

friendly 'do.he ’ k»htethmg 

towardi' ‘'^th' of those \fito 

maV'JiCTfafta-; with -Thibet" ~ '.- . ■ 
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There is little doubt that our Assam tea-gardens could 
supply tlie whple of Thibet with brick tea. The whole 
aim in life of the Thibetans seems to be to procure a 
sufficiency tea ; and it is no x^ap luxury, for the 
Lamas make them pay for iiin yalcSr horses, labour, and 
sheep. Even children at^ ^old into slavery to the 
rapacious priests in paym^t for brick tea. 

If once our Assam toas.i^jbre allowed to compete with 
China in the Thibetan market, the monopoly now en- 
joyed b}' China would speedily change hands. 

The whole of tlic brick tea sent from China is grown 
in the western part of the province of Szchiian, and has 
to be carried on men’s backs nearly tw'O hundred miles 
to Tatsianloo, the first Thibetan frontier town, and thence 
sixty days’ journey on yaks to Bathang, where it is sold 
at rupees one and a half per pound. Brick tea* could be 
laid down, at Sudiya, with a handsome profit td the 
Northern Assam tea-planters, at from four to six annas 
per pound, and a journey from this point to Bathang, 

• through the. Mishmee cOuntry> with good roads, would 
be accomplished easily in t\venty days. It is plain, 
therefor^ -that, this tea could be sold at a price in 
Bathang winch . would the Chinese 

article. 

Sengsong.hi^;!|^ade: m spend the next 

day at his liduse, a^. jthe nurnber; pf i&0ts at Bowsong*s 
was too much eyeh^or ih? " 

chief. So riext*aftej^Odh a concourse of 

* Made from the rehise of tea for Eoropcaa 
a»! have been m&viiactar^, ^ 
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chiefs and their followers assembled at Bowsong's house 
to pay their respects to ihe before leaving. 

When all were- assembled Chbwsam gave a present of 
five rupees each, ^nd sflih^ beads and red cloth, to all 
the chiefs who wer^ pissent or represented at the 
council, not forgetting 'tt*;'son of the chief Kysa, who 
we learnt had dogged our . steps from the time that we 
entered the Meju countfy",'airtd amidst the good w'islics 
of the assembly I and iwy party started for Sengsong’s 
house. , •, 

The excruciating agony of walking was too much for 
me ; the abscess in my ankle was bigger than a hen’s 
egg, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I reached 
our new quarters, where ! again succumbed to an attack* 
of fever, brought on entirely by the pain of walking. 

A curious feature in the fever prevalent in eastern 
climates is that when a persmi has once been attacked 
by it an excess of anger or great mental anxiety will 
invariably bring on an attack. SupiptCs^d anger or 
anxiety has often laid- me low, and I Mt that, with the 
constrained pain caused , by mj^ ankle^/^O,' fever would 
become dangerous,, as my spleen was already enlarged. 

Our new hosti Seng^g^ fwas,;, a fine specimen of a 
savage, standihg-over^i^iil^ti-he was ferect as his own 
spear-shaft, though pver^ix^ years bf age. Courteous, 
kind, and speiablie, hb-' wias; free and hearty of manner, 
and totaily d^oid'^-^at childish covetousness natural 
to all the other ^ie&,\^an- whdm, moreover, he was 
much, more addicted^td^ll^nliQess. 

Towards night, . wi|dQ> the fever had subsided, he 
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brought me some cali^ '.whidi he l>ad made himself 
with flour made fro^fifcW'.edfible-palm tree, with honey 
and eggs^;, a small chicken to 

prcparei'l^.liiS'piaster. • ■ -^^^^^^I^PjiiHiicacies tlie old 
chief laid jbefore me with^aint',^'Ieif .^i^$i^de that quite 
won my affection. Everyl*^dj|:;5ii!as.seiyed in brass cups 
and plates, of Chinese niatidf^urci which h^ told me 
he liad bought from Chinese'mbFclrants in Thibet. 

While I was eating, the old ll^pw sent away, his wife 
and childron, and. engaged me in.’.K m6st pleasing con- 
versation about Thibet and Chin^ 

On the following day it was evident that I was unfit 
for travelling ; the fever had left me very weak, while 
my ankle was dreadfully inflamed, so Sengsong made 
me stay with him for two days more. , 

In the afternoon previous to our departure Sengsong 
asked me, as a great favour if I would fire off my rifle, 
a.s he had never seen one fired; and to please the kind 
old man I hobbled, out of tl?e hpu^ for the purpose of 
firing' at .h^:,tree, Several youpg Mi^mees gathered 
round/ 'arid^phe armed with bis cro&bow, .apparently 
anxious skHl as , aimed at a 

knot ip, th^.bia:^^,.ofya,,ti^:|l^ yards off, and 

lodgcdhisl'«iEn^^|J(a..tbVd^^.v^'|b€« me ■ 
if I could too ill to feel 

any .intern^. in.''jtieati^.^ , the yic^^. but' I .too>k 

careful aim. at . the' arrow 
fell, aii^^:pl^'>1^ng to have 

been*cpt in tw IdoS^: Mejus shouted 

their ajpplau^'j^ticilj^';aib^‘^^i^^^^^^£^. bi^n afraid 
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of the rifle they, were now absolutely in terror of it — 
none of them, .r^ 'eymvSehi^ong, would .touch it. I 
was of course. asl;ed "but .did not care to 

risk my fcp^ip^ and’ redned to the 

house with, the fifl^ewith Chowsam for 

further examindt.lbn. ’ ' ' 

Scngsojtig was very, {^ious about my ankle ; he 
a])pcarcd to think ‘tfajif I' Was being badly treated by 
some of the demons/ a^- suggested calling in a sooth- 
sayer — ji^st. the very thing that plc.ascd me, Vs it would 
afford an opportunity to gain an insight into the 
Mishmee idea of demons. The soothsayer, wlio resided 
alone near the summit of a neighbouring lofty moun-^ 
tain was sent for, and at daylight next morning I was 
roused for the purpose of being introduced to the great 
enchanter, who appeared to be stupified or half asleep. 

He was dressed like any other Mishmpe,. ,only allow- 
ing his hair tq fall in long, unkempt ipa^es over his 
shoulders. After inspecting my foot Kn^jiuested every- 
body to leave- tlie rwn, first . t^Iiri^/pae, tlirough 
Chowsam, -toat I must ;,be still! and' ".iiiQV.'lhii then 


stripping hinisdf,nakedi jinth tW- exi(se^tibn of a small 

cloth round his his. hams, tailor 

fashion, aloagsid^bf^^R^^^ <it^^tiEcdd a hmidful of 

' ■* ■- .... 


rushes from hts \^ist®^tC§^Bese te plait- 

ing and 1.1.^ — t .: — ...j*,!. _ - 

buzzing 
ally he 

- the rush^ over 


. the- operation with a ' 
were counting. ? Occasion* 
-*my ankle, then shake 
shut the whdle/time. 


After for nearly an hour. 
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he called Seng^song, and informed him tliat two fowls 
must be killed, and my ankle would speedily get w^ell. 

When Chowsam came in I told him to ask the sooth- 
sayer what devil had been at work on me, and what 
effect the rushes had , on him ; but his reverence declined 
to answer any questions, and with a present of a rupee, 
some beads and cloth, took himself off in the same 
sleepy sort of state. 

Anyone might have supposed that the wretch had 
been half irtiipifie<<.l by .some drug ; but of course his 
mariner was assumed, to shroud him in mystery, be- 
fitting one who had dealings with devils. 

As soon as the soothsayer liad taken himself off we 
breakfasted, and then prepared for the march home- 
wards. Schigsong loaded me with presents of cakes, 
honey, and eggs, and our men with pork, so that for 
several days, at least, there wsls no chance of starvation 
for the party. As to myself, I had now become so ill 
from enlarged .spleen that nothing would stay on my 
stomach but tea and Liebig’s essence of beef, of w^hich, 
fortunately, I had two tins to fall back on, 

\\ hen ail was ready for a start I bade good-bye to 
the kind old Sengsong and his household, and then 
turned my face homewards. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THE RETURN. 

The Dehong and the Tsan-po -Joined by Howsnn;.;' - A Surgical 
Operation — A Painful March- GoniaiNhet* Tlenics - Kecross the 
Ihmndary — Ticks— The Negro Again — A C lo.'.e Shave*- I'rtable lo 
Walk— Welcome romeloes--A Herd of Mlcphauis A 'Figei’s Sere- 
nade— Hair I.reccho3— Chowsam’si Vilhige — Triumphant l'j»liain;e — 
Voyage lo Sucliya — W'ild Dogs — Circling a Deer --An A^s^ullesc? 
Thunderstorm — Huge Hailstones — Welcome flack lo Sudiya — Arriv.vl 
of the Chiefs — Departure for Calcutta -Ifome, 

It will be remembered that a few miles below Sudiya 
the JJramapootra divides, one branch flowing from the 
north, under the name of the Dehong, while the other, 
flowing from the east, keeps the name of the Hrama- 
pootra. Modern geographers, notwithstanding Klaproth’s 
doubtful authority, have pretty well agreed that the 
Dehong is the continuation of the Tsan-po, a great river 
of Thibet, but the want of actual observation leaves the 
question open, with so much uncertainty attached to it 
as, it may be hoped, will attract the speedy attention of 
English, explorers. 

My joum<gr through the Mishmcc.country had taketi 
me generally parallel- with tiie Bramapootra, wlijch, at 
Bowsong’s village^ was not a stone’s throw in width. 
Throughout the' ‘Whole.- distance from the B^amakund, 
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liie Occurrence of numerous rapids, narrows, and rocks, 
render navigation out of 'the question above that ptjint, 
and nowdiere ;is it too wicle. to prcvctxt the plaited 
bamboo ropes^forming tliei^Mishmee 'bridges — being 
stretched from bank to bank. ‘ 

The Mishinccs all agree fa saying tliat the river takes 
its rise at the top of a snowy mountain to the north, 
about ten days* journey from IJowsong* s village, and the 
old chief, Sengsong, assured me that he had crossed it 
on foot inifny a Jtfine, a little to the north of Roeinah. 
From this evidence it is quite clear that this branch of 
the Rraniapootra is not the Tsan-po of Thibet, considcr- 
• ing tliat tliat river takes its .rise in the mountains 
bordering on the north of Turkestan* and explorers will 
do Avcll to trace the course of tlie Dchong, if they wish 
to arrive at a solutii)n of the question as to the course 
by which the gre<'it Tliibetati river reaches the seri. 

After the Council of Chiefs on New Year’s Day, it had 
been agreed that bowsong and Samsang, as their depu- 
ties, should join me at the end of the first day's march 
on the return, so that after camping, about three r.isi., on 
the day that \vc left Sengsong, Bowsong, with his fol- 
lowers, marched into camp; but Samsang had been 
compelled to rjemain behind, as Bowsong on account 
of the death of his favourite W!;ife^ but I fancy his absence 
was more owing to the fear of at the 

prospect of his entering mt9^co^nl#Icaf^0^ with the 
accursed Palins* ,! , • ‘ ' 

While flying clo^ to the groani^^^^^ the 

pain of my ankle, I was struck; of our 
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party, now au^jmented by the presence of the two 
strange Khamtccs and Bow^ong. It was evident that 
unless we niad^ better stan-^ation would shortly 

overtake us, and this thoug&t'iici*vcd me to do what, for 
sc‘veral days had appe«ir^i; Jjecessary, namely, to act as 
my own surgeon, and open the abscess on ’my ankle. 
Neither Chowsam nor Phili||i' had neivc enough to ope- 
rau;, and in my now weakened state 1 liad shrunk from 
using the knife, but the consideration before mentioned 
determined me, and, with riiili|Ks assfstance' the deed 
was done, though the sutgeon fainted in the act ; instant 
relief was felt by the patient, and lie enjoyed a refreshing 
sleep for an hour or two. • 

I'roni this time my ankle caused me little pain, but 
continued fever had affected my spleen, so tliat I found 
it impossible to keep down anything but essence of beef. 
Tins was a sorry plight in which to begin a march of 
one hundred and fifty miles, but, in spite of it, I struggled 
on, and in five days rccrossed the Boundary niomitain, 
and again put up with Kaysong for two days, during 
which I could not sit up. 

Matters had now become serious. ’My spleen was so 
enlarged, that I was compelte^ to keep a tight bandage 
round the waist^ ftaring to ruptijre it in sonic of tlu; falls 
caused by weakness. ;A^<lf^ad/ul craving for acid.s kej)l 
me in a serxil-itate of de.lirium/ bpcasionally relieve/! by 
drinking aii acii^.lated preparation, nicVle fron> the berry 
t)f a tree, called by the ^pe|^fi^_Mi$hmets, goinar^liee, 
•and by the Mejus,^v(?estiitv 'IC&e fcaf ofthc tree resembles 
that of the brown dry. berries, 
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lian^ing ifi bunches, of the size and shape of grape 
dusters, are coated with a white effervescence of a sweet- 
ish taste, but so acid that it absolutely blistered my lips, 
wliich became raw from its constant use. The berries 
steeped in water furnish a pleasant acidulated drink. 

The day after we recrossed the boundary, Chowsam 
despatched five of his men to his village 'for supplies of 
food, with wliich they were to meet us at the lirama- 
kiind. Howsong’s followers took their places as porters, 
and the ^wo strange Khamtees undertook to become 
my bean:rs, and from Kaysong\s they almost carried me 
between them. 

During the two da)\s rest with Kaysong, I had an 
ojiportunity of changing my clothes, and disco\'crcd, 
with horror and disgust, llie cause of a very unpleasant 
irritation, w’hich had affected several parts of my body 
ever since entering tlie Meju country. A number of 
ticks, such as infest sheep, were literally buried in my 
flesh ; they had grown to the size of a finger nail, and 
wcie browm in colour, with two white stripes down the 
back. While not interfered with, their presence only 
caused a slight irritation, but when I tried to dislodge 
them, the pain was intense, and they defied every effort 
to pull them off. After trying to rid myself of them, I 
W'as obliged to call in the assistance of Chowsam, who, 
amiclst peals of laughter, applied tobacco juice which, in 
a day or two, caused^ them to drop off. The Mishmee 
hill.s are infested with these pests, and all our party had 
suffered from them, more or less, before I discovered 
that they had attacked me. 
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iM-om Kaysoni;’s house, five days* march hrouoht us 
lo the Hraniakur.(3, ^lothing particular occurred during 
tile jt.urney, except a display of anger on the part of 
C.'howsani, illustrative of the summary manner in which 
tia; Khanitce chiefs deal with their subjects. Two of 
tlu' coolies - one of them a slave of Cliowsanfs — wen' 
very troublesome. They refused to carry some trilling 
a ’ tide, which T had ordered the negro to give to them. 
On c«nnplaimng to Chow.sam, he made light of the 
!n liter, saying, that the negro had cohvtn'ed n^y retpiest 
in a very iii.sulting manner; wlicrenjxni I ordere.d the 
negro to carry the articles luniself. 'i'liis Icil to a great 
deMl of ill-feeling on the part of tlic Kliamlecs, who 
faiicicd tliat I w^as displeased. Words ran high between 
iliem and the negro, and my orders to march were dis 
regarded. Instead of proceeding, one of the Khaintees 
made a cut at the negro with liis divuvn knifi*, which 
the latter only escaj^ed by dodging behind my back. 
Matters looked .serious, and being- too weak to enforce 
my orders in any other way, 1 drew my revolver, telling 
Chowsam that unless the disturbance was quelleil, 1 
would proceed to ^tronger measure.s. The chief, on this, 
rose from his .scat next me ift front of the jfire, and 
ordered the Khamtecs to be silent, and move <»ir, but 
hi.s slave, without hricding him, matle another attempt 
to get at the negro. This was too much for Chow.sam. 
lie flew into a violent p^ission, an<l drawing his k<;en- 
cdigcd knife, made a sweeping cut at the slave’s neck. 
The man ducked just in time, and escaped with the lo.ss 
of hi.s hair, which he wore — Khamtce fashion— gathered 

S 
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into a thick top-knot. This was shaved clean off, as I 
am sure his liead would have been,. had his neck encoun- 
tered tnc ed^e of the knife ; as it w^as, the slav^c Jlcd in 
terror, and ever afterwards behaved himself with the 
utmost respect. 

As for the nc<.p*o, he became so alarmed at tlic very 
(.‘vident desire of ("iuAVsam to treat him to a taste of liis 
knife, that he very ])rudently disappeared into the juni^le. 
T should not have been sorry had Chowsam pimislietl 
hini, for ^le \v;ts ‘utterly unmanageable in my now 
weakened state, and was a source of constant irritation 
to the Khamtccs ; and, though anticipating, it may be 
as well saitl lure, that ho finally broke out into open 
mutely, and was only subdueil by an exhibition of 
ICurojietin science, which it is sometimes necessary for 
travellers to dis[)lay. 

C)n our arrival at the Jiramakund, wc found a part}* 
of KhamLces awaiting us, with large .supplies of rice, 
fowls, and pork, and, what to me was worth more than all, 
three sour pomeloc.s, sent by Chowsam’s mother. I was 
now unable to walk w'ithout the assistance of tw*o men, 
and daily growing worse as regards my spleen. When I 
saw the pomcloes, I couhl almost have cried. Chow'sam 
took the skin off one and handed it to me. I shail 
never forget the ravenous feeling w’ith which I devoured 
this^sour fruit If any person had attempted to take it 
away, I verily heUeve I should have shot him ; as it 
wa^, T oat the whole pomeloe, which was four times as 
big as the largest orange. This removed the intolerable 
craving for acid, and I spent a comfortable night. The 
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morning I was consulcrably aiu^, after 

eating the half of another ponicloc, nearly dispi^stnl of a 
roast chicken. From this time I speedily reeovi-red, 
iind, after a days rest at the Bramakiind, we coiUimied 
on for Chowsam’s village, accoin[)lisliing ilie dist.niee in 
three marches. 

The day after leaving the Bramakund we camped on 
a long spit of sand running out into tlie r)ramai)ootra, 
^.electing this spot as free from lef.’chc^s. ’ Our earn pdires 
were about forty yards from tlu' edge of ihe juifide, 
and tliere being now a very large party the fires were 
numerous. 

About nine o’clock in the evening when we were silting * 
round the fire narrating our adventures to the two elders, 
wlio had met us witli the party at llie Ihamakund, \\'v 
wore suddenly aroused by the loud trumpeting <jf a held 
of elephants on the opposite bank t)f the rivci', who foj- 
an hour or more kept iii) a dreadful commoti<m. 

The Khamtees said that the herd were bathing pre* 
vious to coming across the river to our fires, and tliat in 
all probability they would keep in our ncighbourJiood all 
night, as elephants are very fj/nd of eating the ashes of 
.burnt wood for the .sake of the potash they contain. 
Wherever a tract of jungle is burnt in an elephant 
country, their fresh traces will always be seen, and J sup- 
pose our jiumerous camp-fires, looking like a jungle-fire, 
had really attracted the herd, for tJie/ kej)t us awake for 
several hours. About midnight, as our fires burnt low, 
they crossed the river and approached so close to us that 
we could hear them as they tore down fhc branches of 
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llic ti*c('.s in the ncij^hboiirinj^ jungle. When they were 
apparently quite close to the river bank Cliowsam asked 
me to fire off tlie rifle, and as I did so tlie whole party sent 
up a yell which sent the herd crashing through the 
jungle at a tremendous pace. They did not go faraway, 
however, as we heard llicrii trumpeting next morning 
at daylight higlier up the river. 

After tlic elephants liad left us, and all had made them- 
selves sniu( for file night, anotlier alarm speedily roused 
everyone. A ct>uple of tigers commenced a serenade 
in tlie jungle close b}', and their roars brought us all to 
our lep,s in a moment, while the dogs broke loose, and, 
with fr.vntic balking rushed into, tlie jungle. I bcw^ailed 
then* loss as taslain, for I kmwv that if the tiger turned 
to ba) both dt'gs would rush in to lay hold, in W'liich case 
their fate was sealed ; ami even if they escaped tlie tigers, 
I (pK'slioned whether they w’ould be able to find their 
way b ek to camp through the jungle. Next morning 
just as all were busy w ith preparations for breakfast, the 
dogs came into camp covered w'ith blood, and at first 
sight I made sure that they had been mauled by some 
wild beast, but on a closer examination they turned out 
to be literally covered with leeches, and while 1 busied 
myself in picking off the ravenous little creatures, I dis- 
covered, for the first time, that both dogs had g('»t hair 
leeches in their nostrils. It was not jintil theyjiad been 
without w'aler during. the dayls march, and tied up in the 
sun for an hour after we canqied, that the leeches pro- 
truded from their nostrils far enough to enable Cbowsaih 
—with the aid of a pair of bamboo pincers — to dislodge 
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tlicni y a dexterous jerk. W'lien takcu out they were 
more nan three indies in length, ami as thiek as a pipe 
stem If once tliese slippery creatures evade the hold, 
t hey iX reat into the fartJicst recesses of llie nostril, and are 
very .'ary of affording another chance. It is dirficiill to 
see them in tlicnose of a dog, as the animal is constantly 
licking itself, and the leech keeps out (jf the way ; hut 
their presence can always be det(Tted h)* tiu* c<mslant 
siK>rting noise made by the dogs in try ing to dislodge 
them. I had tibserved the distress of Hob ai*l Mcll ever 
since we entered the Alishmee country, but fancied lliat 
they were suffering from cold, and 1 daresav if Clmwsam 
had not told me wliat-. was the matter, uljcn I was. 
engaged in picking off tlie other leeches, 1 should never 
liave discovered what ailed them. 

The presence of these leeches in the nostrils of animals, 
beyond creating great irritation, docs not ap|)earto cause 
any harm. My dogs must have been troubled with tlu in 
for nearly two months, yet I am not aware the. they 
suffered any injury from these unusual occupants of iht'ir 
nasal organs. What their effect might be in case of llieir 
getting into the nose of a human being, I cannot say, but 

can imagine it would be* highly un[)Ioa.sant. The 
Clunese, with their refined ideas of torture, would pro^ 
bably delight in tiydng the experiment of putting these 
horrible Ijttle things up the noses of criminals. 

One more long march from the last camping place 
brought us to Chowsam’s village. Our arrival wa^; wel- 
comed by the whole village. Gongs sounded, dogs 
barked, and everyone enquired at oiice how^Koopali 
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Sahib was. Our waywofn appearance and travel- 
stained garments, excited tlic pity of all, and I was 
escorted to Chowsam’s house by a couple of the elders, 
wlu) gave me an arm each. 

Instead of being put into the Bachelors* Hall, this time 
I had the strangers’ room in Chowsam’s house, where I 
was cared for by his wife and mother, who, under the 
direction of Philip prepared palatable meals for me, and 
kept a supply .of lemonade constantly ready. The 
swelling in* the region of my spleen rapidly subsided' 
under the influence of large quantities of citric acid 
which I consumed, and a rest of twodays with Chowsam 
, enabled me to start for Siidiyal l"our of the trusty 
Khamtecs manned his dngout and acted as rny guard, 
while provisions of all kinds, much more than Philip and 
myself could consume, were provided for our journey, 

Chowsam wisheil to entertain l^owsong for a few days 
at his village, so I left them to follow me to Sudiya, and 
taking a final farewell of the Khamtee villagers, we 
shoved off from the river bank, and were carried rapidly 
down stream by the current. 

The first night we passed just below Gregory Island 
in a temporary hut of scRne Khamtees, who were out 
on an elephant-catching expedition. The following day 
as we were quietly floating down stream, drifting with 
the current, wc witnessed a very exciting scene.. A half- 
grown spotted dqcr, chased by a pack of wild dogs, 
plunged into the stream not ten yards from * our boat, 
and made for the opposite bank. The poor little crea- 
ture was nearly dodie, and some of the foremost dogs were 
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nnt llircc yards behind as it sprang; into tlio water. Owl' 
of tlic boatmen jumped overboard and cau^lit the deer 
before I could get the rifle ready. Man and deer reached 
the bank, and tlien a struggle commenced ; but the tlecM* 
was too strong, and upsetting the Khamlee madt; gooil 
its escape, 'riio dogs thus suddenly deprived of their 
prey collected on the bank for a minute or so, until they 
made out our boat, and tlien disappeared instantl}'. These 
dogs arc larger than a jackal, and ‘more w<»lfish in 
appearance ; indeed, they might easily be inistaken. for 
wolves, but for their curled tail. Tliey apj)eared to me 
very similar to the wild dog which T have seen in 
Australia, and their habit of hunting in a pack is very - 
similar. 

I'he Assamese tell wonderful talcs of their cunning 
and sagacity. They say that when a i)ack gf)es out to 
hunt, an old dog goes in fnmt and searches for fresh 
scent of a deer : having found it he starts off alone, anil 
having ascertained the whereabouts of tin? quarry, 
returns to the pack, which he then disposes of in a circle 
of a mile in diameter round it; each member of tlie pack 
having a part allotted to him. These precautions liaving 
^ been taken, the old general .starts alone once more m 
search of the victim, and on finding gives chase. Tlie 
startled deer of course flies from his enenjy, wlio follows, 
giving tpngue .as a signal to the rest of the. pack. 
The deer, far outstripping the dog,, rushes on, but is 
suddenly met in front by one of the outlying dog.^ who 
gives chase; the deer, of course, turning to the right 
or left, again rushes off only to be met and turned by 
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rin(^lli<. r dotj ; and thus, turned at every point, tlie poor; 
aiiinial becomes more and more exhausted, Avliile the 
l>ack j:jradually close in upon it, leaving no avenue of 
escape, aiul dozens of sharp fangs soon feast on the victim 
wliich lias thus been run to death. This is no imaginary 
talc. There is little doubt but that these dogs do use 
straU'gy in cliasing their game, otherwise they could 
never catch the dcer in a country where cover is always 
at liand, and of’ such a nature that no dog in the world 
could follow a deer through it. Tall elephant grass, nine 
or ten feet high, through which a deer can travel at a 
great pace, would bo almost impenetrable to a dog, and 
I hen tluM C is so mucli water everywhere that the scent 
would be soon lost in it. 

Just before wc reached the river Koondil, and when 
Avc were within sight of the native huts forming the 
bazaar at Sudiya, we were overtaken by one of the terrific 
thunderstorms common in Northern Assam during the 
colli season. The first notice of its approach was the 
rising of an inky black cloud from the south, which came 
up with wonderful rapidity till the whole sky presented the 
appearance of a black canopy. A distant roaring sound, 
increasing in volume every instant, announced the^ 
coming hurricane, which presently burst upon us with 
terrific fury. At the same instant the black cloud 
seenu'd to split asunder and a stream, rather tlvin a flash, 
of lightning blazed ^down to the vciy ground, accom- 
panied by a deafening explosion. This was the opening 
of the storm, which raged for half an hour with a sublime 
fury, surpassing m its terrible grandeur anything of the 
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kiiid I have ever witnessed in other parts of the world. 
The \ ivid and incessant flashes were accoinj^aiiicd by 
literal coruscations of electric li^ht, wlule the roar of the 
hurricane seemed to vie with the deep continuous roll 
of the thunder. 

On the approach of the storm we made fast cuir duj;;- 
out to the river bank, and the Khamtees ran for the 
junpjle where they crept under shvlter of the trees and 
throw themselves flat on their faces. * Philip an<l I 
remained in the boat with the dngs, not knowint; what 
was about to hapjien, lhouj>h the Kliamlet's, to do 
them justice, luid tried to warn us by pointiuLj to the 
.sky and tappinj^ their head with significant |.p‘slures. 
Almost simultaneously with the first flash hail, as larj^e 
as nuts, began to fall, and in a few seconds we seemed 
to be literally pelted with lumps of ice as large as a 
hen’s egg. Philip, with a wild look of terror, jumped 
ashore and ran for the jungle, but a well-directed hail- 
stone .struck him on the back of the head and rolled him 
over. Partially stunned, he however picked himself up. 
and staggering like a drunken man, reached the .shelter 
of the trees. My poor bulldogs, at the first blow-s of the 
Jiail, sprang growling to the side of the boat, as if 
to see w'ho was pelting them, but they were soon 
knocked senselps into the bottom of the dugout, where 
they lay, getting badly mauled. As for myself, a.stout 
pith hat fortunately protected my head, but before I 
reached the jungle I received such punishment that my 
right arm was quite disabled, and I felt the bruises 
inflicted by the hail for several weeks. ' 
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After the storm had passed we made our way to 
Sudiya, where 1 was most hospitably welcomed back by 
my kind friends Major and Mrs. Nowell. My first task 
was to resume once more the outward appearance of a 
civilised being. The tangled and matted masses of hair 
and beard were washed and combed, and a delicious 
warm hath, hdlowed by clean garments, comi)leted 
the most luxurious toilet I had indulged in for a long 
time. . ^ 

Iwery ‘article' of clothing belonging to Philip and 
myself, with our bedding, was burnt immediately on our 
arrival. This course was rendered necessary from the 
abundance of vermin in them which had come uninvitetl 
from the Mishmee Country. 

About seven in the evening the kind care of my 
hostess poKluced an excellent dinner, while mine host 
brought out the best of his cellar, and I returned early 
in the evening to a clean, comfortable bed, with feelings 
of that keen enjoyment of the luxuries of life w-hich can 
only be experienced by those who, like my.self, often .spend 
months far away from civilisation and its ble.ssing.s. 

In a day or two Chowsam and Bowsong arrived at 
Siidiya and were rcjoiccd*to sec the Sahib looking so well 
after his two months’ hardships. I gave the Mishmee and 
his followers largo presents of brass wire, blankets, beads, 
penknives, salt, and riipce.s, on the receipt of ^which the 
chief presented jne with his fur cap, and his men, 
kneeling on the steps of Major Nowell’s bungalow, 
declared themselves subjects of the Queen. ' After this 
ceremony w'as over I sent them to the native political 
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oflicers’ quarters, where they received additional presents 
and spent the iii^ht very comfortably. 

\ext day I left Sudiya. llavint^ been escorted to 
the boat by my host, Chowsam vvitli l^owson^ and their 
followers paid me their last adieux on the riv^er bank as 
iny dugout floated past into the stream of the Ikania- 
pootra. 

In twenty days I arrived at Calcutta, suffering from 
another attack of fever. Here I bade j^ood-bye to the 
faithful little Philip, wliom 1 .sent back fo C'hina, and 
shortly after left Calcutta for Bombay, where I embarked 
for home, with feelings of thankfulness iit beinj; once 
more about to visit my native lainl after an absence (^f 
fnirteen years, the last three of which had been devoted to 
travels through strange and often unhealthy countries 
inhabited by wild tribes. 
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Tlic followini.^ i.s ii li.^l of tlio principal Mi.^linicc L'lan^^, 
*iml the Chiefs ^ovcrnini];; them in - 
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rpvrosse. 

Prumsong 

Takoosong 

Cowysong 

Kmisong 


Navuih Tlan. 

Vo-eii. 

Taryim*. 

Bram.i. 


UEJUS. 

Bowsong 
Scni?;song 
I’unstmg 
Tongsong 
Ongrhun’ 

Crumsar 



Prun. 

Serai. 
I .ap. 
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Chiefs* Names. 

MEJ U S — continued. 

Name of C-.an 

Samsang ^ 



Tcngke 



Lamn. 

Seng Sang J 
Sup.sar 
Sing-song J 



Tolang. 

Nliatsoiig . 

. 

Camli. 

Suisar 


Menyen. 

Malang 

. 

T.apar 

Oong 

. 

Nah. 

Kay song . 


Ngntong, 

Himsar 

. . i . . 

Tumbril. 
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M EJ U S — continuca. 

CmiiFS* Names. 

Samsang 
Tcngke 
Seng Sang 
Supsar 
Sing-song 
Nhatsong 
Suisar 
Matang 
Oong 

Kaysong . 

Ilimsar 



Name of C*.-an' 
Lamr^. 

Tolang. 

Cainli. 

AIcnycn. 

Lapar 

Nall. 

Ngntong. 

Tumbril. 
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